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PREFACE 


straightforward account of what a very young 

subaltern, in what must how appear to be a very 
old war, was called upon to do, and how to the best 
of his abilities he did it. In his Commando Deneys Reitz 
has given us one view of the South African War, and 
here I give another, not so thrilling I admit, yet reveal- 
ing the same spirit, that this last of our great colonial 
wars was a gentlemanly one, for with few exceptions 
Britain and Boer fought cleanly. 

Though we then knew next to nothing of the art of 
war, we did possess in no small degree the courage of 
Icadership. In South Africa there were few dugout 
generals, Headquarters being more frequently than not 
in the saddle. It was not a war of telephones but of 
shouted words. Officers may have been stupid and the 
men bovine, yet each knew how to die for the other, 
and without mutual self-sacrifice there can be no right 
living in the military sense. 

Again, though our tactical knowledge was of the 
meagrest, do not let us overlook the fact that we fought 
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;- writing this book my aim has been to make it a 
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in a chivalrous way, because during the long years 
before the war we had been brought up to believe 
that war was a sport, and that the height of soldiership 
was to be a sportsman. By fighting in a sporting way 
we endowed the war with a chivalrous atmosphere. In 
Commando Deneys Reitz says: “Amid all the cruelty of 
farm-burning and the hunting-down of the civilian 
population, there was one redeeming feature, in that 
the English soldiers, both officers and men, were un- 
failingly humane. This was so well known that there 
was never any hesitation in abandoning a wounded 
man to the mercy of the troops, in the sure knowledge 
that he would be taken away, and carefully nursed, a 
certainty which went far to soften the asperities of the 
war.’ And again: “With . . . one exception, I had no 
unpleasant word from officer or private in all the time 
that we were out against them.’ 

Naturally there were black sheep on both sides. Yet, 
though we burned farms, which afterwards we paid for 
rebuilding, it may truthfully be said that we never wil- 
fully waged war on women and children. At Paardc- 
berg, before opening the bombardment on the Boer 
laager, Lord Roberts offered Cronje a free pass for his 
women and children through our lines, and it was no 
fault of his that this request was refused. 

As wars go, the war in South Africa was probably 
the most humane ever fought. We did not contrive at 
brutality as all belligerents did during the World War. 
We never needlessly took life. We were careful about 
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hurting the feelings of our enemy, and as Edgar Wallace, 
then an almost unknown journalist, said: ‘If we killed 
him we erected a monument over his grave. If we took 
him prisoner we carefully fed him.’ 

All this was the war’s bright side, its royal side, 
compared to what to-day we find in massed proletarian 
conflicts. Yet it cannot be gainsaid that all this was 
utterly out of date. It belonged to the days when kings 
fought kings, and not to a democratic age when de- 
mented, newspaper-fed masses of men vilify and tear 
each other to pieces. It belonged to the days of the sword 
and the lance and not to those of the magazine rifle 
and machine-gun. To brown a herd of elephants with 
the second of these weapons is not sport—it is massacre; 
and to brown a horde of men is also massacre. Sport 
and modern war are in fact incompatibles; yet we never 
doubted that sportsmanship was the essence of soldier- 
ship. 

In a small book called A Handbook of the Boer War, 
published in 1910 by an anonymous author, because the 
Army Council of that day considered it expedient that 
his name should be omitted, the writer says: “The 
British officer played at war in South Africa much in 
the same way that he hunted or played cricket or polo 
at home. He enjoyed the sport of the game, did his best 
for his own side, and rejoiced if he was successful, 
but was not greatly disturbed when he lost. A dictum 
attributed to the Duke of Wellington says that the 
Battle of Waterloo was won upon the playing-fields at 
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Eton. It would not be so very far from the truth to 
say that the guns of Sannah’s Post, were captured on the 
polo-ground at Hurlingham; that Magersfontein was 
lost at Lord’s; that Spion Kop was evacuated at Sandown; 
and that the war lingered on for thirty-two months in 
the Quorn and Pytchley coverts.’ 

This being so, if we desire to fight another gentle- 
man’s war—and let the reader not mistake me, there 
is much to be admired in such conflicts—we must 
train our officers as I was trained when I joined my Regi- 
ment. If, however, our aim is to beat our opponents 
rapidly, not only must we place soldiership before 
sportsmanship, but we must radically change what we 
are pleased to call ‘the public school spirit’, which by 
canonizing the athlete and the sportsman dumps upon 
the world the youths of the upper middle classes ‘not 
humbly but arrogantly ignorant of almost everything 
necessary to qualify them to take their proper place 
in the community.’ 

So crass was our ignorance of war in the autumn of 
1899, that when the Australians proffered help, the War 
Office affixed to the acceptance the famous postscript: 
“Unmounted men preferred.’ Had the Higher Com- 
mand studied the Cromwellian Wars, it would have 
discovered that the Great Protector, no mean judge, 
was of opinion that ‘the best military weapon is a man 
on a horse’. And had it studied the theatre of war, it 
would have seen that the horse was essential. And then, 
as another anonymous writer, the author of A Sub- 
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altern’s Letters to his Wife, says: ‘The War Office seems 


to imagine that salvation depends upon men, and more 
men, and still more men; and they hastily embody fresh 
regiments of cavalry and infantry, and glory in the fact 
that, while there are 250,000 troops in South Africa, there 
are $0,000 more troops in this country than there is bar- 
rack accommodation for. Evidently they think much of 
quantity and little of quality. .. . At Driefontein their 
(the Boer) two Creusot guns utterly outranged our 
field-guns, and the infantry attack was exposed to the 
unmitigated fury of a heavy bombardment. . . . The 
War Office apparently desires to atone for the quality 
of the guns by the quantity of its men; but this policy 
is neither economical, nor effective, nor humane.’ 

I have quoted these words because the policy of 
quantity versus quality was the foundation of the first 
of the cads’ wars—the unsportsmanlike war of 1914-18. 
After all, in 1899 we sailed to South Africa as an army 
of quality, and in spite of quantity, quality distinguished 
every operation, and for the welfare of the Empire it 
was well that it did so. To-day, thirty-four years after 
the close of the South African War, we again want 
quality. Not the quality of 1899, the sporting gentle- 
man, but the thinking and educated gentleman. Yet 
do not Ict us forget that chivalry in war is as important 
as killing, because on the cleanness with which a war is 
fought will depend the cleanness of the peace which 
one day must follow it. 

As regards the book itself I have relied upon the 
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diaries I kept at the time and on the records of my 
Regiment. The first were never written for publication 
and are sketchy and in places perhaps inaccurate; the 
sccond are so concise as to provide little more than dates 
and place-names, though several of the dates are not 
correct. To fill in vacant spaces I have had to rely on 
a good memory, which nevertheless at times may have 
played me false. If 1 have written anything about any- 
one dead or alive which may give offence, I can but 
express my regret. I have done my utmost to avoid 
doing so without destroying the truthfulness of the 
story; yet it is always difficult to know how personal 
incidents will be taken. An equal difficulty I have 


‘encountered is that of names, particularly of farms and 


places. In my diary I may sometimes have scribbled 
them down phonetically, but I have wherever possible 
checked them with the maps published during the war 
by the Intelligence Department, from which the map 
at the end of this book has been compiled. Finally, for 
the section in Chapter IV describing the blockhouse 
system, I wish gratefully to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to an interesting article entitled ‘Blockhouse Life’ 
by a brother officer, Captain R. E. Watt, which appeared 
in the Chronicle of my Regiment for 1901, published 
in 1902. 
JECE. 
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CHAPTER I 


FIRST EXPERIENCES 


Mobilization 


A obilization began on December 4th, and I 

VY, ee say that I remember much about it. 
dk In 1899 a subaltern was not supposed to think 
or to interest himself in anything outside his own small 
duties. The reservists came along, fell in, and went on 
week-end pass which they most judiciously overstayed; 
for when they came back it was quite impossible to 
punish them. What could one do with a line of some 
thirty or forty men per company outside the orderly 
room? In the end only one man deserted, and I think 
this speaks well for the discipline of the soldiers of thirty- 
odd years ago. 

What perplexed us most was our clothing and kit. 
At the Curragh we had assaulted Gibbet’s Rath and 
such prehistoric encampments in prehistoric red and 
blue; now we were hustled into khaki drill—Tommy 
White of Aldershot providing it. Helmets were served 
out; swords were to be carried as far as the base and 
there, for dismounted officers, carbines were to be sub- 
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stituted. Why not rifles? I could not even then under- 
stand; for the carbine was an indifferent weapon, and 
the Martini-Metford carbine, with which I believe many 
of the cavalry were armed, was, when compared with 
the rifle, little better than a pop-gun. Horse furniture 
—which, however, did not concern me—was suddenly 
revolutionized: regimental bits were discarded and a 
plain hunting bit substituted; white head ropes were 
done away with and replaced by a knee-haltering gear; 
the panelled colonial saddle took the place of the hunting 
saddle and a blanket was substituted for the numnah 
(saddle pad). 

The most revolutionary innovation was, however, 
that the pipeclay was scraped off the men’s belts and 
straps. It was a heartrending sight: that pipeclay which 
had year in and year out been so reverently sponged on, 
and for the lack of which so much C.B. had been 
suffered, was now actually sand-papered off as if it were 
so much dirt! And to keep pace with this revolution 
greatcoats and mess tins were provided with khaki 
covers. All this was the beginning of a new military 
order; we may laugh at it now, but indeed in 1899 these 
small changes were acts of true courage—almost of 
heroism. 

Our division was the Sixth, under command of Lieut.- 
General T. Kelly-Kenny. It consisted of two brigades— 
the 12th commanded by Major-General R. A. P. 
Clements and the 13th under Major-General C. E. Knox 
(Nice Knox); this latter brigade was made up of the 2nd 
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East Kent Regiment—The Buffs, the 1st West Riding 
Regiment and the 1st Oxfordshire Light Infantry—the 
old 43rd. 


Up No. 1! Back No. 8! 


Things were growing blacker and blacker in South 
Africa. Stormberg, Magersfontein and Colenso were 
about to descend upon us in one gloomy December 
week; yet as to training, either physical or mental, we 
did nothing. First, it must be remembered that we were 
so absorbed in the minutiz of equipment, in changing 
bits, dyeing haversacks and scraping off pipeclay, that 
there was little time to train in, even if we had wanted 
to do so. Secondly, it must be remembered that it never 
entered our heads that training in any form was neces- 
sary, except what was contained in the Drill Book, which 
we knew by heart. 

I can recall a frightful fuss over our first parade. We 
did or we did not trail arms in the march past, and the 
General objected. It was apparently a point of immense 
importance. I also remember the whole regiment drawn 
up on the Queen’s Parade. The Colonel sat on a fat 
cob called Peter, fifty yards in front of the line. He bel- 
lowed in a stentorian voice: ‘From the left—prepare to 
meet cavalry! Up number one, back number eight!’ 
We did it beautifully, for we and our forefathers had 
been practising it for eighty-four years. What in war 
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was to become of the Colonel sandwiched in between 
volleys and onrushing lancers never entered our heads 
nor his, and whether our enemy, whom we were to 
meet in a few weeks’ time, and who carried neither lance 
nor sword, would or would not charge us, like Crusad- 
ing knights, never troubled us for a moment. 

Looked at from the point of view of to-day, all this 
would seem to show that we were most indifferently 
commanded and trained. But to accept such a judgment 
would be wrong in the extreme; for, from the angle 
soldiering was looked at in that now distant age, we were 
as well commanded and as well trained as any unit in 
the army. 

It was not the individual who was at fault, but the 
system, which had absorbed all individuals and had 

.moulded them into soldiers of the Brown Bess, or 
flinclock, type. The Brown Bess mind predominated, 
looking upon war as an unending succession of Penin- 
sula engagements—of shoulder to shoulder formations, 
of volleys in rigid lines and of wall-like bayonet assaults. 
It never considered what the enemy might or might not 
do: he must attack us or we must attack him. It looked 
upon fighting as the sum and not the product of the 
weapons used. It was rigidly formal, rigidly conven- 
tional and rigidly exact. To doubt the doctrine of the 
1896 Drill Book, with its columns and its echelons and its 
squares, would have been heretical. So it happened that 
we were unthinking believers in a system which was 
nearly a hundred years out of date. When this is realized, 
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I feel we ought to be charitably disposed towards those 
gallant gentlemen who led us from one tactical absurdity 
into another; for they had been schooled in a system 


which was absurdity itself. 


The Voyage Out 


The rough diary which I kept during the war opens 
on December 22nd, 1899, the day we left Aldershot for 
South Africa. The morning was sloppy and cold. I was 
up by six-thirty and fell in with my company at nine. 
The 43rd was but 660 strong, considerably below strength 
for active service. 

We marched to Farnborough station to leave for 
Souchampton by ten-forty; but on account of insufficient 
transport we were nearly an hour late in starting. At 
one o'clock our train steamed into the harbour, and by 
four we were all on board the Gaika, an old Union S.S. 
Company liner, which half an hour later weighed 
anchor and slowly glided out from the wharf, until the 
cheers of the spectators who had gathered to see us off 
grew fainter and fainter and at length died away in the 
gloom. 

The Gaika was a comparatively small vessel of, I 
should say, some five to six thousand tons’ burden; 
nevertheless she carried a prodigious number of passen- 
gers. On board her were ourselves and the 2nd Buffs, 
nearly 900 strong; also the Headquarters of the 13th 
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Infantry Brigade; oddments of the Post Office Corps; 
Military Foot Police; No. 7 Company R.A.M.C. and 
a number of civilians bound for Teneriffe and the Cape. 
All told, there were some 1650 souls without counting 
the crew. 

The voyage throughout was uneventful. We started 
in calm weather and ended with a pronounced roll in 
Table Bay. What now strikes me about this journey is 
our utter unconsciousness of what we were about to 
meet. The war was almost three months old, and so far 
our arms had suffered one reverse after another. From 
this one might have thought that some pamphlet would 
have been issued to enlighten us as to why we had failed 
and why our enemy had succeeded; but not a word was 
written or spoken for our instruction, and I for one must 
say that it never occurred to us that we had anything 
whatsoever to learn. We were soldiers, we could march, 
shoot and obey; but we could not think. Had we been 


able to, in all probability our numerous defeats would 


never have occurred; but as we could not, they in no 
way brought home to us our ignorance: in fact not for 
one moment did they disturb our equanimity. 

We had parades on deck, physical training and sema- 
phore signalling, also some revolver practice, as it was 
found that we had on board several boxes of hollow- 
nose pistol ammunition, and this had to be fired away 
or thrown overboard before we got to the Cape. For 
the most part of the day the men had little to do, and 
when the wet canteen opened, a queue would be 
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formed which lapped round the ship. The beer was 
bought in bottles, and daily did I see soldiers sitting 
about the lower deck with anything from one to six 
alongside them. They would carefully pick out the 
corks with the spike of their clasp-knives, and then 
drink one bottle after the other, throwing the empties 
overboard. Though it occurred to no one that this was 
scarcely good preparation for a strenuous and mobile 
campaign in a hot country, I remember lying in my 
bunk and calculating that, were one a blind mermaid, 
it would be quite possible to feel one’s way from South- 
ampton to Cape Town by the bottles lying on the 
floor of the ocean. 
Besides drinking, the only relaxation for the men was 
the game of ‘Ouse’. Who invented it I do not know; 
but it was played then and it is still played to-day. It 
needs a kind of chessboard with figures on it, which can 
easily be improvised by making use of the deck and a 
piece of chalk; a bag of counters with numbers on them, 
and chips of potato, cork or anything else. How exactly 
it is played I never bothered to find out; but there was 
an ’Ouse Casino of considerable importance immedi- 
ately under my cabin porthole, and few things that I 
have experienced are more nerve-racking than to listen 
hour after hour to: ‘Number nine, seventeen, number 
two, etc., etc... . Ouse!’ This monotonous monologue 
was from time to time broken by a vendor of Sarsaparilla 
or some other effervescent fluid, which he carried in a 
bucket, wandering from casino to casino yelling: ‘Oo 
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sez a cooler? .. . oo sez a Bomb-bi fizzer?’ etc., etc., ad 
infinitum, 

The officers played baccarat, whist and poker. The 
first two games I never liked, the third I looked upon 
as a sound source of income. My rules were few and 
simple: never to bluff to win, but always to be found out 
and so to mislead; to plunge when my luck was in and 
play cautiously when I felt it was out, and above all to 
study the mannerisms of the players. For in poker there 
is not one out of a hundred who in some small way does 
not act differently when he holds, say, a straight or a 
busted flush. I never liked playing with the joker; be- 
cause, in my opinion, it is an advantage for the indifferent 
player and none for the expert. Yet my diary informs 
me that on January 9th, 1900, I held a royal flush with 
the joker. Without it I have only once seen a royal 
flush held. 

On the 23rd we were off Ushant; on the 24th off 
Ortegal, and on Christmas Day we passed the mouth 
of the Mondego River of Peninsula fame. The weather 
was bright and fine; we had turkey and plum pudding 
for dinner, whilst the men filled themselves with roast 
beef; stewed rabbit and the same kind of pudding as 
ours, but with fewer plums in it. The usual patriotic and 
back-scratching speeches were made, songs followed, 
and .at 10 p.m. ‘lights out’ was sounded. At noon our 
position was Lat. 40° 6’, Long. 11° 50’, and the run for 
the previous twenty+four hours was 289 miles. 

The Christmas festivities were followed by what 
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nearly turned out to be a disaster. Many of the men and 
most of the officers were inoculated against enteric, and 
almost all became really ill. I had a temperature of 105 
degrees; but I kept to my bunk and said nothing, for I 
have never placed much reliance on the medical profes- 
sion, and so long as I do not actually lose consciousness 
I consider it safer to treat myself. We had no deaths, but 
I much doubt whether the doctors really knew what 
they were about. 

On the 28th we made Teneriffe and anchored off the 
town of Santa Cruz. The island is impressive, formed as 
it appears to be of great triangular pieces of rock. Several 
passengers landed for Oratava, but as I happened to be 
on duty I remained on board. I do not think I missed 
much, for Santa Cruz was a dirty little place half-washed 
away by the recent heavy rains. We coaled and watered, 
and, at about 4.15 p.m., stood out again, the clouds 
parting and so enabling us to obtain a good view of 
the famous peak. That night I first noticed the phos- 
phorescence of the sea, the wash of the waters glowing 
like myriads of opals from the bow to the stern of the 
ship, and then dying away in the wake in a faint ghost 
sheen of silver. 

On the 31st, as the old year lay expiring, we steamed 
by the Cape Verde Islands. I was on watch; thus passed 
out 1899. 

The new year opened propitiously for myself. I drew 
315 miles in the sweep on the ship’s run, and won the 
second prize—twenty-one shillings and sixpence. But 
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for others it was far from being so, because influenza 
broke out, and before the day was ended thirty of the 
Regiment and fifty of the Buffs were in hospital. And 
what made things worse was that the weather was 
getting very hot. On the 3rd, at 2 p.m., we crossed 
the line, the farthest south the 43rd had been since its 
return from New Zealand in 1866. 

Our last halt was at the Island of St. Helena, where we 
arrived at 7 a.m. on the 7th, anchoring off James- 
town, a pleasant little city. Unfortunately I was on first 
watch and so could not land until noon; but, as the 
Gaika was not sailing until five, this gave me time enough 
to see something of the island. Unable to hire a trap, for 
all had already been engaged, I and another subaltern 
walked some three miles up the road towards Longwood. 
The rocks appeared to me to be very similar to those 
I had scen at Teneriffe. There is very little vegetation 
there except for aloes and prickly pears; but as we walked 
along we found many pretty flowers chiefly ofa yellow 
colour. We also saw a good many dark canaries and a 
cardinal bird. The native population seemed to be very 
mixed, varying in colour from black to brown and olive 
to white, obviously descendants of former planters and 
slaves. 

We returned to the town; found there two companies 
of the West Indian Regiment; called on their small mess; 
visited the club and then went back to the ship. Iremem- 
ber that before leaving someone pointed out to me a 
house in which an old lady was still living who, as a 
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small child, had been patted and fondled by Napoleon. 


Also I was told that several of his pet tortoises, or turtles, 
were still alive, but that they had been removed to the 
Cape. Of the war we learned next to nothing; French 
had had a small success and Methuen and Buller had not 
made a move. 

At midnight on the 13th the Gaika cast anchor in 
Table Bay—we had arrived at our port of disembarka- 
tion. 


Move Up Country 


Lord Roberts landed in South Africa a few days before 
we did. The situation which confronted him, and us 
also, was anything but a cheerful one. No headway had 
been made against the enemy, they had invaded British 
territory on all sides and the tide of invasion was run- 
ning against us. In Natal, Ladysmith was still besieged. 
After the battle of Colenso General Buller had crossed 
the Tugela River at Potgieter’s Drift; but as we know 
now he had lost confidence in himself; failure had 
emascflated his power of command, and failure was 
primarily due to faulty tactics. In Cape Colony the 
Boers had crossed the Orange River, the bridges were 
in their hands; Kimberley was invested, and Lord 
Methuen, after his repulse at Magersfontein, was lying 
powerless on the banks of the Modder River. Mafeking, 
under the able leadership of Baden-Powell, was still 
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holding out, whilst a small force under Colonel Plumer 
was Operating in Northern Rhodesia. 

Such was the situation when we landed. It concerned 
Lord Roberts, it did not concern us; for whether good, 
bad or indifferent it was none of our business. The men- 
tal horizon of the regimental officer is of necessity a 
close one. Our duty was to get off the ship and get into 
the train, and though such an operation is simple enough 
for a civilian passenger, it is always a tedious if not a 
complicated manceuvre for the soldier. 

At 9a.m., on January 14th, the Gaika entered Cape- 
town harbour, and there, receiving orders that we were 
to entrain for Naauwpoort, we at once began to dis- 
embark. First the baggage had to be landed, but we 
found that it was so carefully mixed up in the holds of 
the ship that it would take hours to sort it out on the 

uay. We, of course, accused the ship's crew; they, of 

urse, accused us. A row was started which grew 

otter and hotter, and I remember a furious duel of 
words between the Colonel and some staff officer on the 
wharf. Apparently the main cause of the muddle was 
that at Southampton we had shipped first those things 
which we wanted first; we had, as it were, packtd our 
pyjamas at the bottom of our bag instead of on the top. 
This resulted in a furious rummaging within the ship’s 
holds, which eventually. brought disembarkation to a 
standstill. The trains were waiting for us and incessantly 
whistling, and at length, at about 6 p.m., we steamed 
out of Capetown minus our baggage, which was to 
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follow by a later train. At Wellington we had supper. 

The next morning found us well in the Karroo; we 
breakfasted at Matjesfontein, lunched at Albert Road 
Junction and had an exceptionally good dinner at 
Beaufort West, which seemed a fair-sized place. On the 
17th, at 6 a.m., we reached De Aar, a siding in the 
midst of a great space; there we had a very bad break- 
fast, and so on to Naauwpoort where we arrived at 
2 p.m. 

From the station to the camping ground, which was 
surrounded by a mud wall, cannot have been more 
than two miles, if that. But the day was hot and the dust 
insufferable, and the arrangement which had been 
devised for the carriage of our greatcoats on our backs 
all but succeeded in strangling us. That evening I threw 
my contraption away, deciding that, whether it was a 
breach of orders or not, in future I would carry my great- 
coat en banderole, or not carry it at all. 

Naauwpoort, a dust heap in a dust flat sprinkled with 
stones and occasional kopjes, was to be a temporary 
halting place only; yet here I gained my first experiences 
of war. On the day of our arrival I was on inlying picket, 
so I got off fairly. easily; the next day on fatigue at the 
station, unloading bales of hay and straw, which more 
than balanced my account. The following day I was 
up at 4 a.m., and at five left the camp to relieve a 
company of the Buffs on outpost duty. My captain 
having made his dispositions, the mounted vedettes were 
called in, whereupon one of my sergeants, having been 
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told that all Boers were mounted, and concluding from 
this that all mounted men were Boers, opened fire on 
three Cape Mounted Rifles, and probably would have 
hit one of them had I not rushed up and knocked his 
rifle out of his hands. His were the first shots I heard in 
war. 

That night, strictly in accordance with the Book, we 
drew our outposts in towards a line of redoubts which 
surrounded the camp, and I gained my first experience 
in night work. It was my duty to visit the pickets once 
during the night, and at about 11 p.m. I set out, car- 
bine in hand. I passed some large white stones, and 
then entered a dead-level stretch of ground with not a 
landmark on it. I wandered on and suddenly came upon 
a sentry, who was so startled by my appearance that he © 
almost dropped his rifle. Discovering who I was he be- 
came somewhat reassured. Then, in a shivering voice, 
he asked me whether he should open fire. ‘Fire at what?’ 
I asked. ‘At those blokes in front,’ he whispered, point- 
ing through the darkness towards his left. I crouched 
down low and looked. Certainly there was something 
moving. I was perfectly certain that there was not a 
Boer anywhere near Naauwpoort, so I said to him: 
“Wait a minute and I will go out and see.’ I did so, and 
soon discovered that it was a reconnoitring patrol of the 
Buffs which had completely lost its way. 

My turn came next. After instructing the patrol to 
remain with the sentry group until dawn, as the corporal . 
in charge could not tell me whence he came or where 
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Thebus and Coffebus 


he wanted to go to, I visited the next two posts and 
then started on my return journey. I walked and walked, 
yet seemed to get no nearer my destination. The night 
was dark, though the stars were out, and remember that 
there was no landmark to guide me. Then, peering 
through the darkness, I saw in front of me a scattered 
field of grey stones. I was sure now that I was nearing 
my destination, because I imagined that these must be 
the stones I had passed on my way out. My imagination 
was rudely shattered; for, as I neared them, they got up 
and ran away. There were not stones but sheep. An 
hour later, apparently having wandered round in a 
circle, I struck a sentry post, from where by luck I 
struck a track and in a few minutes found my way 
home. Alarums and excursions occurred during that 
night, not because there was any danger, but because 
we were new to the work. No one got any sleep, and 
I was not at all sorry when at 5 a.m. we were relieved. 
On the 22nd I was again on night outposts, and as my 
diary informs me ‘nothing occurred, no one was 
plugged’, I suppose we were beginning to settle down 
to war conditions. On being relieved, I learned that on 
the following day we were to move somewhere else. 


Thebus and Coffebus 


Where were we going? Nobody knew, it was a dead 
secret. Why, I cannot imagine, unless it was that secrecy 
Cc 33 
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so frequently seems to enhance a vague command; any- 
how it frustrates criticism. Our kit was cut down to 
35 lb., including bedding; this resulted in a serious 
thinning out of my small library, for wherever I have 
gone I have had some books with me, and on this 
occasion I was reduced to a single volume of Shakespeare 
and a minute edition of the Bible. 

The first train left Naauwpoort at 6 a.m., on January 
24th, and IJ in the second train at 11 a.m. At 6 p.m. 
we found ourselves at a small station called Thebus 
on the Stormberg railroad. There we detrained and 
pitched our camp uncomfortably close to a kopje, or 
hillock. 

Our total force consisted of ourselves, the Buffs, two 
field guns, a Railway Company R.E., and some 150 
men of the 1st City of Capetown Mounted Infantry. 
We picked up this last mentioned unit at Rosmead, and 
from there on to Thebus it scouted ahead of the train; 
each time we arrived at a bridge, off got some of the 
R.E. to see whether it were mined or not. 

At Thebus we discovered that our object was to cover 
the repairing of the line from Rosmead to Steynsberg 
and eventually on to Stormberg, some forty-odd miles 
east of Thebus where General Gatacre was held up; also 
to overawe the local inhabitants, who were anything 
but loyal. 

Thebus, which is nothing more than a wayside station, 
derives its name from the Thebus mountain, or kopje, 
which lies a few miles west of it and immediately south 
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of the railway; whilst north of the line and facing Thebus 
is Coffebus. The meaning of these two names is “Tea 
Caddy’ and ‘Coffee Caddy’; both hills are in shape 
conical with precipitous flat tops like boxes resting 
upon them. The surrounding country is the Karroo, 
a wilderness of dust and stones sparsely speckled with 
small bushes. I was told that it took three or more acres 
to feed a single sheep. 

About two miles west of Thebus runs a spruit posses- 
sing the grandiloquent name of Great Brak River. 
Like most of the smaller rivers in this country it was 
dry, and there, on the 25th, I found myself on outposts 
with another subaltern. Our task was to hold the girder 
bridge which spans the river, in the bed of which we 
placed our reserves. Nothing much happened there. We 
captured two extremely dirty and smelly Kaffirs, and 
saw a large body of horsemen in the distance, which we 
first mistook for a Boer commando, and then discovered 
that it was a party of Graham’s Town Volunteers from 
Rosmead. I made several sketches of the country, and, 
the day being hot, retired to a shadowy patch under the 
bank of the river. I heard thunder in the distance, a long 
way off on the Zuurberg Range, but thought nothing 
of it and fell asleep, to be awakened by the sentry of the 
bridge yelling at the top of his voice. 

I jumped up with a start, at first imagining that we 
were about to be attacked; then I wondered why he 
had not fired. ‘Look! look!’ he shouted, pointing up- 
stream. I turned my head in that direction and was horri- 
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fied to see what appeared to be—and, I soon discovered, 
actually was—a wall of boiling mud some three feet 
high rapidly rolling towards the bridge. Fortunately, I 
did not lose my head. To shout the men awake would 
have taken at least a minute, and the spate would be on 
us in half that time. I yelled at the sentry: ‘Fire! fire!’ 
“Where?” he shouted back. ‘Anywhere, you fool!’ 

He, probably thinking that I had lost my wits, but 
automatically realizing that an order must be obeyed, 
aimed correctly at the advancing spate and emptied his 
magazine. As a matter of fact it was the very best thing 
he could have done, because his bullets went whizzing 
over the heads of the sleeping reserve. In a second the 
patch of river-bed occupied by the slumberers was like 
an overturned ant heap. ‘Get up on the bank!’ I yelled. 
There was a furious grabbing of rifles and helmets— 
fortunately no equipment had been taken off—and as the 
men, most of them I am sure not realizing what was 
happening, scrambled up the steep stony bank, the 
spate of mud rolled over their shady patch and swept 
under the bridge. 

This was my first experience of occupying a South 
African river bed, and my last; for although during the 
war I was destined to hold other bridges, henceforth I 
kept my men outside and not inside the shade area. 

At 6 p.m. we were relieved and returned to camp, 
and at dinner that evening someone, I forget now who, 
told me he had been out that day looking at the country. 
In one farm which he visited he found a dumb idiot 
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Thebus and Coffebus 


chained up to a postin front of the house; the wretched 
creature was in an incredibly filthy condition, and 
apparently was treated like a dog. 

Thebus, as I have said, lay in a desert. This, however, 
did not prevent a swarm of locusts descending upon us. 
Every green thing disappeared, even the green off the 
prickly pears. No sooner were they gone than they were 
followed by a dust storm. Dust came in scuds, in hand- 
fuls, bucketfuls and then in clouds. Everything contain- 
ing water, a basin or a jug, was soon covered with a 
scum of mud. One washed in mud, drank mud and 
spat mud out. One breathed dust, was inundated and 
clogged with it. What was even worse was that the flies, 
which are always innumerable in South Africa, swarmed 
into our tents, seemingly to escape the storm. Mine was 
absolutely black with them, and at the, top of it, they 
must have been hanging on to each other in layers 
of two or three thick. I tried to smoke them out with 
a burning newspaper, butas this had little effect I swished 
this flaming brand about, and by degrees, as I fondly 
imagined, burnt up the enemy. Never again did I 
attempt this method of expulsion, for all that night I 
was kept awake by myriads of wingless flies marching 
over me. 

The dust storm blew during the whole of the 27th 
and 28th, then, on the 29th, an almost worse affliction 
befell us. I was dozing in my tent, at last free from dust 
and flies, when suddenly the ‘Fall in’ was sounded, 
followed by the ‘double’. I seized my helmet, carbine 
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and equipment and fell in with my company. I remem- 
ber one captain appearing in vest, football shorts, white 
tennis shoes, helmet and carbine. Considering the sud- 
denness of the alarm I thought it a bit rough when a 
few minutes later he was checked off for not being 
properly dressed on parade! 

What was all the trouble about? We soon discovered 
—it was a route march. We formed fours and marched 
some five miles into the desert; there I slept in a hole in 
the ground, after which we all marched back again. 
On the way home somehow or other the advanced 
guard got lost in the hills, so we halted and for nearly 
three hours sounded the ‘retire’, the ‘no parade’, the 
‘disperse’, etc., but without the slightest result. Then, 
guardless, we turned towards camp, a worse dust storm 
than ever submerging us, to find that the subaltern in 
command of the advanced guard had brought it in 
hours ago. This was all right, though very unmilitary; 
but it was more distressing to find that during our 
absence he had eaten up the last pot of strawberry jam. 

Next day came another alarm, this time a more 
rational one and on the telephone: it was that we were 
to strike camp and entrain within an hour. A military 
hour, however, does not necessarily mean sixty minutes; 
for as far as I can remember the call came in the morn- 
ing, and my diary informs me that we left Thebus at 
II p.m. We spent a dreadfully cold night in open coal- 
trucks, reached Naauwpoort at 7 a.m. on the 31st, and 
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Before I continue my story ofour journey northwards, 
it may be of some interest if I say a word or two on my 
impressions of the country and its people; for though 
first impressions are frequently wrong they nearly 
always have a psychological value. 

I had never been out of Europe before, and conse- 
quently I had never realized what population means to 
a country. How it fills it in and gives it tone and charac- 
ter. In South Africa, and especially in the Karroo, for 
the veldt I had not yet seen, there was an emptiness, a 
vastness, a silence, which seemed unfathomable. Some- 
one had said that the veldt is ‘like the eye of the basilisk’ 
—it fascinates and no one knows why. This is certainly 
true of the Karroo with its vast uninhabited flat lands, 
its great distances, its sense of freedom, and its deep 
horizons broken now and again by some distant kopje, 
a purple wart on the back of a sleeping monster, which 
one feels should wake up, but which never does. A 
drowsy yellow-greyish gleaming beast, dry and scaly, 
upon whose skin now and again sprouts forth the taibosh 
(the tough bush), a clump of prickly pears, or aloes 
thrusting upwards like bayonets out of a trench. 

The Karroo fascinates and repels. Its strangeness 
draws one towards it and its sameness pushes one back. 
It is hot and dry, sandy, stony and desolate; yet it is 
fertile when water can be found. It is, however, not a 
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land loved by moisture; it seems to be repellent to rain, 
and yet when the rain does come the heavens darken 
with astonishing quickness; there is much flashing and 
roaring, and in anger the waters rush upon the land like 
bands of shouting horsemen. The rivers spring to life, 
swirling in fury, then they vanish and all is still; a gauze 
of purple clings softly to the distance, only to melt 
away under the heat of the sun. 

In South Africa I experienced nothing more awe- 
inspiring than the dawns and the sunsets, and if new 
colours are to be discovered, surely it must be there. 
Night comes on suddenly like a purple curtain pulled 
across a bright window, the sun sinking in a golden green 
haze shot with scarlet and blue. There is an infinity of 
colours, then all melts away into an ever-deepening 
purple, from which the stars gleam forth in such bril- 
‘jance and splendour that they appear to be set in the 
‘oundations of the night close above one’s head. 

Dawn races upon the land with an equal speed. All is 
in darkness, then in the east appears a gleam, a saffron 
flame edging the violet gloom. The hills stand out black 
against the horizon, throwing deep shadows in front of 
them. The clouds turn to gold, then melt away in rosy 
wisps to vanish in the brightening sky. The stars are 
snuffed out as quickly as they were lit. Beams of gold 
strike upwards and the sun inundates the plains with 
floods of light. 

Such is South Africa, a land of extremes, of thunder 
and silence. It can be scorching hot or freezing cold, 
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deluged or dry, always grand and powerful, never 
moderate or mediocre. So it seems to me that you must 
either loathe or love it. I loathed it, then its freedom 
won me, and when in the course of time I had to leave 
its vastnesses behind me, I felt like one who had lost 
his liberty. 

If I grew to like the country I certainly never grew to 
like its inhabitants—the Boers, Kaffirs and Hottentots, 
and the varying degrees between these three. Few humans 
are more uncouth than the average Boer. That there are 
fine and cultured men among the South African Dutch 
goes without saying; but the true Boer, the man of the 
veldt, has not many attractions and his womenfolk none 
at all. He is generally gaunt and bony, whilst she is fat 
and flabby; I have seen fine-looking men, but I can 
remember only one good-looking girl. To me there 
always appeared to be something intensely animal about 
these people. They were brave and resolute, but also 
cunning and crude. To them we were the ‘verdomte 
Englander’, that was natural enough; but to us they were 
on the whole repellent. I think this was mainly due to the 
life they led. They were in no sense civilized and yet 
they were not barbaric. The men, so far as one could 
see, did no work; either they sat in the stoep (veranda) of 
their houses smoking and drinking coffee, or else they 
were in the saddle. They were frequently illiterate, and 
their ignorance was colossal; the following well-known 
story is no exaggeration. A gunboat having broken her 
back on a mudbank outside Lourengo Marques, a num- 
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ber of Boers formed a company for the purpose of 
buying her, floating her off and commissioning her to 
take London and capture the Queen! I remember a 
certain amount of trouble occurring immediately after 
the war, due to our men passing off biscuit box adver- 
tisements as five pound notes; and I once saw, as I shall 
relate again, an old harnmer shotgun which had lost 
both its hammers knocked down at a sale to a Boer as 
a hammerless weapon, for which he paid ten pounds 
when it was not worth three. No wonder they were 
suspicious of us. In a different degree, we also were 
slim. . 

A sure sign of the culture of a people is, I think, to 
be found in the houses they inhabit. A farm in South 
Africa is not a farm in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
because the Boer is in no sense a farmer. Four white- 
washed mud walls and a corrugated iron roof constitute 
the normal Boer house. Within, it usually consists of a 
central living-room round which cluster the bedrooms. 
Without, it nearly always possesses a stocp on one or 
more sides of it, and within and without it is normally 
squalid. There is little or no comfort, but plenty of flies, 
dust and dirt. As often as not there is no garden, but 
more often than not a few willow or gum trecs, some- 
times an aloe hedge and nearly always a litter of boncs, 
old tins, broken crockery and other rubbish. It is true 
that war conditions are not favourable to cleanliness, but 
the unnecessary squalor which I saw was so universal 
that the war cannot be pleaded as an excuse. 
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Near or at some distance from the farm will probably 
be found a Kaffir kraal—the business end of this un- 
businesslike concern. Here one may see Kaffirs or 
Hottentots wrapped in coloured blankets. Their methods 
of agriculture are primitive, and their wages consist in 
taking fifty per cent of whatever they grow, the re- 
maining fifty going to their lord and master. 

As regards the language—Cape Dutch, or Taal, I can 
say little, for though I picked up a few words, I never 
learnt it; it has no literature and is therefore quite useless 
outside the country. It has been called ‘Billingsgate 
Dutch’ and I have no doubt that describes it fairly 
accurately. 

The Boer, his language and his dwelling did not, how- 
ever, much concern us; for outside hunting down the 
enemy in the field and bringing in his womenfolk to the 
concentration camps established during the second half 
of the war, we seldom met him or occupied his house. 
From start to finish the war was a tented one, and 
wherever we went our tents went with us. We did not 
live in luxury as we did during the World War, and 
though food was seldom scarce it was exceedingly 
simple, the staple diet being ration biscuit (which 
looks like a small dog biscuit and is nearly as hard 
as a slab of concrete), bully beef, tinned stew and 
alum-settled dam water. Sometimes we had tomato 
jam, raspberry-flavoured, which came from Natal; 
sometimes tinned butter, fresh meat and bread, and at 
rare intervals tinned mutton or tinned ham. What we 
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should have done without canned foods it is hard to 
imagine, and as the war lengthened out, more and more 
varieties made their appearance. I remember tinned eggs 
and bacon, tinned camp pie, tinned apple pudding, 
tinned slabs of bacon (good for greasing boots), besides 
the normal tinned foods which are to be bought at 
every store. 

Of all the canned foods the one I disliked the most 
was the ‘Knock-me-down’ tinned stew. It was a mess 
of stewed meat and vegetables with an unmistakable 
twang. When turned out on a plate or a piece of 
newspaper it was the nearest approach to a dog’s 
vomit that can be imagined. It had the further un- 
pleasant habit of exploding directly a tin opener was 
applied to its container; and to make certain of not being 
gassed, an old hand would always examine his tin before 
piercing it. Should it show the slightest sign of a bulge 
it was as well to leave it alone, for by this one knew that 
it was in a truculent mood. 

The only official drinks were raw rum and raw lime 
juice, the latter so sour and bitter that it had to be ad- 
ministered on parade, otherwise the men threw it 
away. 


Modder River 


Midday the 31st found us at De Aar, and it was only 
then that we discovered that we were going north; for 
our journey had beenasecret one, and on leaving Thebus 
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we had no idea of our destination. On we went in our 
open coal-trucks, reaching Modder River station at 
6-30 a.m. on February 1st, to be greeted by the boom 
of the first gun I ever heard fired in anger—a five-inch 
one shooting towards Magersfontein. 

Though a dusty spot, and much cut up by the troops 
and their vehicles, Modder River was Eldorado after 
Thebus. Here the Riet and the Modder rivers unite, 
and under the name of the former flow into the Vaal, 
joining it a short distance above its junction with the 
Orange River. The railway bridge over the Riet was 
down, having been demolished by the Boers, but a 
diversion had been run along the riverbed so that trains 
could proceed northwards to Kimberley directly the 
enemy had been forced out of the Magersfontein posi- 
tion. It was a wonderful piece of work, as it seemed to 
me, for the banks of the river are steep and the spans of 
the original girder bridge must have stood at seventy 
or eighty feet above the water level. 

On arrival, detrainment at once took place, and what 
with the heat, the dust and the coal grit after thirty-two 
hours’ journey we certainly did not look our best. We 
marched to our camp which lay about half'a mile south 
of the Riet River and on the western side of the railway. 
Across the river and north of our camp were dug our 
artillery emplacements, and near by them, high up in 
the air, swung a captive balloon from which the gunners 
directed their fire. At night-time a searchlight signalled 
to us from Kimberley, but as most of the messages were 
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sent in cypher, though we could read them we could 
not understand what they were about. 

Having seen my company under canvas and fed, my 
first concern was to seek a bath, and as the camp was 
as yet as innocent of water as the Sahara, I walked over 
to the river and had a bathe. Then I crossed to its 
northern bank to watch the guns firing, and so back to 
camp, where I learned that I was for outposts that 

evening. ; 
_ The next day troops began pouring into Modder 
River station, battalion after battalion and battery after 
battery. The day after, late during the afternoon, I 
watched a strong reconnoitring force, consisting of the 
Highland and Guards Brigades under the command of 
General Sir Hector MacDonald, cross the river to dis- 
cover and worry the enemy’s right flank, after which I 
had a bathe. 

Whilst in the water with a number of other officers 
and men I noticed that the sky to the south was deepen- 
ing into a dull orange colour. Knowing this to be the 
advent of a dust storm, I scrambled out of the water 
and shouted to the others to do likewise. Probably they 
were new arrivals, for they shouted back that they would 
remain in the river until the storm had blown over. 
Scarcely had I dressed than a dust spout whirled across 
the Modder, picking up leaves, branches, empty meat 
tins, and carrying them a hundred feet up into the air, 
from where they fell about us in a veritable bombard- 
ment. Those in the water at first thought that they had 
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the better of me. However, they were mistaken. Ten 
minutes, twenty minutes, passed by, and then blue and 
shivering the bathers crawled out, at once to be converted 
into figures of dripping mud. That storm blew for 
eighteen hours, and was one of the worst I ever experi- 
enced. 

The next day a Pte. Turner of “C’ Company was 
accidentally drowned whilst bathing; I think he was 
the first man we lost in South Africa. 

Premonitions of a move were apparently in the air, 
for, on the 7th, I was told to go down the line to De Aar 
in search of a consignment of mess stores which had gone 
astray, and also to buy up such whisky as I could find 
there. I left forthwith and took five hours to get to Gras- 
pan, only twenty-five miles to the south. It must be 
remembered that the Capetown-Kimberley railway was 
a single gauge line, all down-going traffic pulling up 
on sidings to let the up-going traffic by. Further, at this 
date there was a tremendous crush of supplies and stores 
coming up from the south, which frequently necessi- 
tated a down train remaining at a siding for hours on 
end. At 6.30 a.m. on the 8th I breakfasted at Hout 
Kraal off two cups of coffee, for which I paid one 
shilling, and a couple of hours later I arrived at my 
destination, having taken nineteen hours to go 120 miles, 
at roughly six miles an hour. Yet before long I was 
destined to experience a still slower journey. 

At De Aar, which more even than before struck me as 
being at the end of the earth, I discovered the lost 
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stores, and bought two dozen of whisky at six shillings 
the bottle; six bottles of brandy at seven shillings and 
sixpence, and three dozen of lime juice at two shillings 
and sixpence the bottle. All these I had placed in the 
next up-train, which must have raced northwards, for 
early in the same afternoon I was back at my starting 
point. As I got out of the train I remember for the first 
time in my life seeing Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener: 
they were riding about close to the station, probably on 
some inspection. Lord Roberts had been offered the 
command in South Africa on December 17th, 1899, 
and, I believe, had only arrived at Modder River on 
February 8th. Considering his age, for he was then sixty- 
seven, he appeared extraordinarily young. He sat straight 
and firmly in the saddle, looking the perfect soldier in 
his neat-fitting khaki drill and his small forage cap. I 
never saw him again until several years after the war, 
and Lord Kitchener I never saw again until 1915, when 
at Marieux Chateau in France I watched him talking 
with General Joffre. 

When I got back I heard that our stay at Modder 
River was about to end, for orders had been received 
for the Regiment to entrain on the following morning 
for some unknown destination. 


Sickness and Orange River Hospital 


Under cover of night, at 10 p.m. on February roth, 
we entrained and left Modder River in the now familiar 
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coal-trucks. I was feeling ill, and I remember unrolling 
my valise and lying down on it. At Enslin, only twenty 
miles south, we were ordered to detrain and go into 
bivouac close to the line. For me that was one of the 
most miserable nights I have ever spent. I was now 
in high fever, suffering sharp abdominal pains every 
time I moved. In the morning the medical officer came 
and had a look at me; of course he had no idea what was 
the matter, nevertheless he had me carried on a stretcher 
to the hospital bell tent. There, later on in the day, he 
gave me a cupful of some peppermint mixture which 
made me violently sick, and then to make things worse 
a cupful of castor oil which made me sicker still. 

Early in the morning of the 12th the Regiment 
marched off to Ramdan on the first stage of the Paarde- 
berg campaign. I was left behind on the stretcher in the 
bell tent with about a dozen footsore and sick men of 
various units scrounging about outside. Presently the 
medical officer came along and said that he had to re- 
move the tent and pack it up; so I was moved out of it 
and the tent vanished. Then a little later on he returned 
again and said that he had to remove the stretcher, so 
the stretcher vanished and he also, in a cart which dis- 
appeared over the level crossing. 

I lay on the ground quite unable to move, as the 
slightest movement sent a fiery pain through my 
abdomen. The derelicts of half a dozen units still 
scrounged around looking for shade, for the sun was 
now beating down upon us fiercely. An hour or two 
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passed by, and as the medical officer did not return the 
thought occurred to me that we had been abandoned. 
I could not move, but I could still speak, so I called to a 
soldier who was not far off. I said: “Get up on the railway, 
sit between the lines and stop the first train going south, 
and inform whoever is in charge that there is a sick 
officer and a number of sick men here who must be 
taken to Orange River Hospital.’ Fortunately, on my 
journey to De Aar to collect whisky, I had noticed that 
a hospital had been established there. 

After an hour or two an empty train steamed in from 
the north, and the man I had posted on the line stopped 
it. I was carried to an empty third class carriage, and my 
valise being unrolled on the floor I was placed upon it. 
All I had with me was a water bottle half full. 

From Enslin to Orange River station is about thirty- 
five miles and the journey took eighteen hours! We 
stopped at every siding and sometimes for hours at a 
time. During the whole of this journey I was in high 
fever and in great pain; yet the worst of it was that 
though I was terribly thirsty each sip from my water 
bottle made me sick. Fortunately, however, I never lost 
consciousness. I watched daylight fade into night, for 
sleep was impossible; and I watched night give way to 
dawn, and then we stopped again. 

What had happened to the twelve derelict men I did 
not trouble to think, neither did it occur to me that no 
one in authority on the train even knew that I was on 
board her. Then I heard the crunch of footsteps on the 
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ballast, and wriggling towards the carriage door, just 
beyond my head, I rapped on it with my now empty 
water bottle. The footsteps ceased, then the door was 
opened. It was the engine driver, and I told him that 
I was very ill and asked him to get me some water. He 
took my water bottle, and after a few minutes returned: 
he must have filled it from the engine, for the water 
was quite hot. I took a gulp of it and was at once sick; 
then I asked him where we were, to which he replied: 
‘About one mile from Orange River station.’ I asked 
him how long we should remain at the siding before 
going on, and he answered—probably several hours. 
Then I said: ‘Could you send someone in to Orange 
River hospital and ask the medical officer to send a 
stretcher out so that I can be carried in there?’ He replied 
that he would go himself, and off he trudged. An hour 
later I was in the hospital. 

The hospital, so far as I can remember, for my diary 
ceases at this time, consisted of one or two longish huts 
and a number of marquee tents. I was carried into a hut. 
There were no proper beds, only mattresses with bags 
of hay and blankets on them. The arrangements were 
primitive in the extreme, and the P.M.O. an elderly 
major, even more primitive still. He asked me what was 
wrong, and I told him that I had dreadful pains in the 
abdomen and could keep nothing down. ‘Oh!’ he replied, 
‘you've got a twisted gut’, and then he left me. 

I cannot remember clearly what happened during the 
next few days, except that I grew steadily worse, and 
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fortunately was not treated for the disease so rapidly 
diagnosed. I cannot recollect now how long I remained 
in this hospital; but I think it must have been on the 
19th, whilst gazing at the open door of the hut, that I 
was surprised to see one of the subalterns of my Regiment 
enter. He had marched off on the 12th, but a few days 
later had been compelled to report sick on account of 
an ulcerated heel. He saw that I was very ill, and I said 
to him: ‘If you cannot get me out of this place I shall 
die here, for no one knows what is wrong with me.’ 
He replied that he would see what he could do, and then 
hobbled out of the hut. 

In about five minutes he was back again, and to my 
utter astonishment he said: “There is a hospital train just 
come in with a lot of wounded on board, one of the 
men has died on the way and I have secured for you the 
vacant bunk.’ 

Ten minutes later I was carried out of Orange River 
Hospital and taken to the ambulance train close by. It 
was most sumptuously furnished, and, so far as I re- 
collect, as perfect as the hospital was archaic. I was 
shifted from the stretcher to the bunk, and was packed 
tightly into it with small sandbags by a R.A.M.C. 
sister. Then the train began to move, and twenty-seven 
hours later we pulled up at Wynberg station, a few miles 
outside Capetown. 
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Wynberg was one of the main base hospitals, situated 
at no great distance from the station, the platform of 
which was thronged with the youth and beauty of 
the capital. From my bunk I was moved to a stretcher 
and carried out of the train, whereupon I was sur- 
rounded by a bevy of excited women: one, in a fit of 
misdirected benevolence, succeeded in emptying the 
contents of a bottle of eau de cologne over my face. 
When I regained my sight I found that I was lying in a 
horse-ambulance alongside a wounded officer. He asked 
me where I had been hit. I told him what was wrong 
with me; then he answered: ‘I expect you have got 
appendicitis. I believe I was the first person ever 
operated on for it.’ 

The ambulance moved off, and as regards these 
transporters of the sick and wounded I can say this: if 
ever there was a vehicle designed to cause the greatest 
amount of suffering to its inmates, it is the horse- 
ambulance wagon. 

I was carried into the hospital, which was run as a 
hospital should be, and which bore but the slightest 
resemblance to its slipshod counterfeit at Orange River. 
There I was at once put to bed. Almost immediately 
afterwards a surgeon who, I discovered later on, was 
Dr. Makins, a celebrated civil practitioner, asked me a 
few questions and examined me. This done, I was forth- 
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with removed to the operating theatre, and there all I 
can remember is a swab held close to my nostrils, a 
series of fluttering flashes and oblivion. 

When I came to again I found myself in bed: I was 
violently sick and a sharp burning pain shot through my 
right side. I then learned that my appendix had been 
removed, and later on Dr. Makins told me that I had 
had a very narrow escape. On account of neglect a 
large abscess had formed, and when they cut me open 
they discovered that the appendix had sloughed clean 
off and was detached from the intestine. I remember 
Dr. Makins saying: “Had you been brought in six or 
seven hours later, you would have arrived here dead.’ 

I was informed that my case was a most exceptional 
one, and I believe a full account of it was later on pub- 
lished in some medical journal. But what has often 
struck me since is, how frequently our lives hang upon 
a thread. Had it not been for an inflamed blister on a 
brother officer’s heel, and had it not been for a man 
dying from his wounds in the ambulance train, or had 
that train been a few hours late, I should not be here to 
tell my tale. 

Wynberg Hospital was an amazingly well-run estab- 
lishment. It is true that when once I asked a sister 
whether the P.M.O. (he was a R.A.M.C. Colonel, or 
General) ever undertook operations, she answered: ‘Oh, 
no! He does not know your leg from your arm.’ In 
spite of this slight deficiency, which was readily made 
good by the number of expert surgeons who had come 
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out from England, he must have been a first-class 
administrator. 

The ward in which I found myself was a long room 
with beds on each side of it; it opened out on a veranda 
to which the less serious cases were moved during the 
daytime. My bed was towards one end of it, and close 
to the door leading into the operating theatre. This was 
unfortunate, for often when it was opened a blast of 
chloroform-laden air would enter the ward, and make 
me feel sick. Once I remember a careless orderly coming 
out of the theatre holding by the toes an amputated 
leg which he was going to bury in the garden. It had 
been removed from a Boer well over sixty, and I am 
glad to say that the old man survived. The only complaint 
I ever heard made in this hospital was concerning the 
raids, forays and other operations of the bugs. That this 
pointed to uncleanliness must not be thought, for I 
never discovered a house or hotel in South Africa which 
did not possess battalions of these creatures. To protect 
us against their assaults, the legs of the beds were 
stood in jam tins containing some chemical to keep 
them off; besides which all the beds were provided with 
mosquito netting. 

The patients were a curious collection and truly Im- 
perial. I lay between one officer who had been shot in 
the abdomen, and another, the nephew of General 
Wauchope who had been killed at Magersfontein 
immediately outside the Boer lines. He had been shot 
through both legs and had already been in hospital for 
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over two months. Immediately in front of me was an 
Australian who had been badly wounded, a bullet 
having gone through both cheeks of his bottom. At 
Christmas, so I was told, when the sister came in the 
morning to dress his wounds, he lay as usual on his 
face as she unwound the bandages, and to her constern- 
ation she found inked on one cheek: “A Merry Christ- 
mas’ and on the other: ‘A Happy New Year’. 

Next to him was a wounded Englishman who had 
been hit in the thigh in such a way that the bullet came 
out at the shoulder. Often he was in great pain, and for 
minutes at a time, more especially during the night, he 
would cry out in a loud voice: ‘Oh! My God... My 
God! ... My God!’ He was operated on several times, 
yet in the end I believe he recovered. 

Alongside him lay a New Zealander, or he may eee 
been a Canadian; he was not wounded but was suffering 
from sunstroke. One of his peculiarities was that he 
would walk about the ward, stand at the foot of some- 
one’s bed, get up an argument and then challenge his 
bedridden opponent to a fight. Though we were told 
he was quite harmless, we generally thought it best to 
agree with him, and as it happened our prudence was 
better placed than the confidence of the ward surgeon, 
as the following incident proved clearly. 

One of the sisters was a very pretty girl, who possessed 
such an abundance of golden hair that we nicknamed 
her ‘Little Ray of Sunshine’. She was as cheerful as she 
was pretty, and everyone looked forward to her turn 
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of duty in the ward. Whether this upset Sunstroke I 
cannot say, but her nickname may have affected him; 
anyhow, one morning, as she came with her brightness 
into the ward, Sunstroke, stark naked, leapt out of bed 
and seizing up a table knife chased her round a long table 
which was in the centre of the room. There was a most 
dreadful fracas, and I believe in the end someone felled 
the maniac with a crutch. After this outburst he dis- 
appeared. 

Another patient whom I remember distinctly was a 
South African Volunteer Colonel; he hailed from 
Kimberley, where he owned a pub. I was told that he 
was wildly keen on soldiering. He would drill his men 
until they had worked up a thirst fit to parch the Niagara 
Falls, and then would dismiss them outside his estab- 
lishment. This done, he would run through a side door, 
tie an apron over his uniform, and work the beer pumps 
until he nearly died of exhaustion. He was evidently a 
man who knew how to combine service to self with 
service to King and Country. 

Until I was informed of his past I was unable to appre- 
ciate his concern about his wound. He had been shot 
through the right shoulder joint, and the ligaments 
constantly growing over the bones prevented him from 
lifting his arm. About once a week he had to report at 
the operating theatre, where he was given laughing gas 
and his arm was windmilled round. On these occasions, 
though he suffered no pain, he used to roar out a string 
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probably also in Capetown, for his voice was the loudest 
I ever heard—it was like blasting powder mixed with 
thunder. As to his oaths, they were unique, and he could 
roar them out for a minute at a time without taking 
breath. With such a voice, the finest ‘command’ voice 
I have ever heard, there can be little doubt that he must 
have been a champion drill master. 

These were the more celebrated of the patients whom 
I can remember. As to the surgeons, except for Dr. 
Makins, who later on became surgeon to the King, 
and a Colonel Gubbins, who years later I believe became 
head of the R.A.M.C. at the War Office, I have now 
forgotten them, but most were skilful young men from 
the London hospitals. However, the sisters, though 
their names may have passed into oblivion, are unforget- 
table. I can frankly say that during my military life I 
have never met so hard-working, sympathetic and 
cheerful a body of women. I remember a Sister Grey, 
the Matron if my memory does not play me false, no 
longer young, yet at the beck and call of everyone. 
She had seen much active service, for she wore a com- 
plete row of medal ribands—a display almost unique 
in those days, for then medals were medals and not 
foreign decorations. 

I think the visitors deserve a mention, because they 
cheered up our lives. There was Tapioca Tom. His real 
name was the Rev. Rice Thomas, who did not come 
to pray but to make us laugh, and all credit to him for 
it. There was Mrs. Hanbury-Williams, wife of Colonel 
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Hanbury-Williams, who had but a short time before 
left my Regiment to become private secretary to Lord 
Milner in Capetown—and a host of other ladies who 
brought us books and flowers and kept us normal— 
and to be normal in outlook is a sure sign of health. 
There was Mrs. Dick Chamberlain, beloved by the sick 
and wounded, but regarded with high suspicion—why, 
I cannot imagine—by the military professional element. 
She wore a semi-military nursing sister's uniform which 
I suspect upset the R.A.M.C. Besides, she’ was in- 
ordinately brilliant in conversation, which, I suspect, 
also disturbed them. I was told that she had been caught 
distributing buns in the enteric ward, which, of course, 
was an absurd story. We have a nasty way in the Army 
of getting rid of people by spreading strange rumours 
about them. The only things she ever distributed to me 
were her cheerfulness and a Queen’s chocolate box, 
and I still suspect that these chocolate boxes were by the 
enemy manipulated into buns. 

She was forbidden to enter the hospital, but she floated 
in just the same. Then they built a wire entanglement 
round it, but her smiles forced the sentry. Defeated and 
routed, it was said that they had called up Lady Roberts 
from Capetown. Whether this really was so or not I 
cannot say; anyhow one day she appeared. I was then 
convalescent, and was lying in my bed on the veranda 
talking to Mrs. Dick Chamberlain when the Comman- 
der-in-Chiefs’ chief arrived. Mrs. Dick flitted off, and 
extending her hand said: ‘Oh! Lady Roberts, I think we 
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last met in Cairo.’ Lady R., without extending her hand, 
looked her up and down and then replied: ‘And why 
this extraordinary get-up?’—the rudest remark I have 
ever heard one woman make to another. 

At Wynberg I underwent two operations and had 
tubes in my side for some six or seven weeks. I remained 
on until April 25th, when, there being no room in the 
convalescent camps, and all the hotels in Capetown 
being filled with Yeomanry officers’ wives and more 
distant though possibly more attractive relatives, I was 
invalided home on the Kildonan Castle. 

This ship was a much larger one than the Gaika which 
had brought me out—over twice her tonnage I should 
say—nevertheless not a very comfortable vessel. Of the 
passengers I do not remember much, except a noisy 
gang which gyrated round a general’s wife, handsome 
but no longer young and much painted for those days, 
and a more sober one consisting of the true invalids, of 
whom there were a good many. The man I most clearly 
remember is Captain Robinson who commanded the 
ship, then, I believe, the senior captain of the Union and 
Castle Line. He was a very religious man and he played 
on the flute. He daily held a prayer meeting on deck at 
8 a.m. or thereabouts, when all hands not on duty and 
any passengers within hailing distance were roped in. 
We had on board a rifleman officer—I think he was a 
bit mad—who before breakfast used to run a number of 
times round the deck stark naked except for a face towel 
wrapped round his loins. To Robinson’s way of think- 
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ing this state in no way excused him from saying his 
prayers, and more than once did I see him wedged in 
between a stoker and a steward, singing a hymn at the 
top of his voice. Once the prayers were over, off he 
raced again. 

The captain’s other peculiarity was, so the purser told 
me, that he believed that every room had its individual 
note, and that for some reason or another it was import- 
ant to discover it. Whenever he took over a new ship 
he would go round the cabins, saloons, etc., and tootle 
on his flute. One day the purser caught him in the 
lavatory playing hard, on another occasion in a pantry, 
where the shrillings of his pipe cracked six glasses. 

Except for the prayer meetings it was an uneventful 
journey. We stopped the best part ofa day at St. Vincent 
and went ashore. This island is apparently the top of a 
submerged volcano, and in the harbour, looking out 
from the ship, it seems that one is in a lake, for one can 
see land all round. We reached Southampton on May 
14th. 

My stay at home was far longer than I expected. I 
had been granted three months’ sick leave, and about a 
fortnight before it expired I appeared before a medical 
board, which insisted upon extending it to six months. 
What happened to me at home is no part of this story; 
but I might mention that I was in London on Mafeking 
night, May 17th, when the capital and the country 
went mad. One man set off this enthusiasm—Colonel 
Baden-Powell. For a regular soldier he was quite excep- 
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tional! He believed in the spirit of the irregular and in 
doing things the enemy did not expect one to do. He 
was versatile and imaginative, in fact everything that 
an officer should not be, and the War Office recognized 
this quite clearly, for, when the war was over—or per- 
haps during it—he was rewarded with the C.B., the 
same decoration which was dished out to all the Militia 
Colonels who went to South Africa. 
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My Second Voyage Out 


y sick leave came to an end on October 16th, 
Mee which day I was ordered to report 
A myself at Aldershot. I left London after lunch, 
and on arriving at Aldershot went to the Queen's 
Hotel and then to Malplaquet Barracks, where I re- 
ported my arrival to the adjutant of the 2nd Queen’s. 
At the hotel (not the present building, but an old- 
fashioned stucco one) I met several subalterns I knew 
—Best of the Gordon’s who, I believe, was killed later 
on, and MacNamara of the Queen’s with whom I 
dined. The next morning I was up at 4 a.m., as we 
had been ordered to parade at five, but as usual there 
was a delay and we did not fall in until six-thirty. 

Under Captain Nicholson of the Cameronians we 
took over a rabble of drafts, most of the men being 
recruits of three months’ service. We arrived at South- 
ampton at nine, and at once embarked on the Kildonan 
Castle, still under the command of Captain Robinson 
who, in a fit of religious enthusiasm, had engaged as 
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his cabin-boy a youth of about sixteen known as the 
Boy Fiend. This boy had already spent a life of crime, 
and had broken out of a number of prisons and reform- 
atories. 

On this voyage the Kildonan Castle carried, besides 
the crew, seventy officers, forty civilian passengers and 
about sixteen hundred men, a further four hundred 
being picked up the next day at Queenstown. There, 
as we lay alongside the wharf, we were besieged by 
scores of the lowest type of Irish women. Their pretext 
was to sell apples to the troops, but their true purpose 
was to dispose of flasks of whisky, which they carried 
in pockets sewn inside their skirts. When their object 
was discovered, we sallied forth from the ship and made 
a raid on them, and I remember two or three of these 
whisky sellers being literally stood on their heads while 
the bottles were shaken out of their clothing. Rein- 
forced they were too much for us, and we were driven 
back to our castle under a bombardment of apples. Then 
these missiles rained on the decks, and in turn became 
our ammunition. So the battle raged, died down at 
nightfall and opened again the next morning to cease 
for good about 2 p.m. when we stood out of Queens- 
town for the Bay. 

On the 22nd at 11 p.m. we cast anchor off Funchal in 
Madeira, and hearing that we were sailing again early 
the next morning, I and several other subalterns deter- 
mined to land and see what we could of the town. We 
hired a shore-boat called the Rob Roy, but as the sea was 
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very choppy she was unable to make the official landing 
pier and had to steer for a small jetty close by. This 
breach in normal procedure so enraged a gendarme on 
the pier that in spite of his portliness he came racing 
towards the jetty, and occupied its seaward end just 
as we arrived. He was dressed in full uniform, wore a 
cocked hat and carried an enormous sword and revolver. 
He looked very magnificent, for he was smothered in 
gold braid upon which the rays of our solitary lantern 
danced. He not only looked but was indeed most 
ferocious, standing some four feet above us, shouting 
Spanish down at us, each mouthful ending in what 
appeared to be ‘de deos!’ 

‘De deos to hell!’ we shouted, ‘we are going to land 
here.’ Some of us were already feeling seasick, and we 
had no intention of going back. Suddenly the shore-boat 
gave a lurch upwards, on which one of the party seized 
hold of the end of the jetty, and giving the enemy a 
violent push sent him flying into several feet of water. 
A hasty scramble followed; we pulled each other up, 
and with cries of ‘De deos!’ stormed the town. 

Funchal, at night-time, seemed a perfect maze of 
narrow lanes and tall houses. The streets are paved with 
small egg-shaped pebbles, and the only vehicles we saw 
were sledges drawn by yoked oxen. I cannot say we 
behaved very well that night. The wine was of the 
worst, nevertheless we were very noisy on it, and it 
was not until about four in the morning that we got 
on board ship again. 
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I was up at 8.30 a.m., when we left Madeira. From the 
ship the island looked charming, the town lying in the 
bend of a large bay surrounded by a crescent of moun- 
tains. The hillsides were sprinkled with vineyards and 
villas, and certainly the fruit brought on board was 
excellent, better than any I had obtained at the other 
islands I had stopped at. 

From Madeira onwards the voyage was uneventful. 
Everlasting ‘House’ was played by the men, broken by 
morning P.T. and evening boxing, which however 
was soon abandoned as the weather grew exceedingly 
hot. On the 25th in the morning I saw two sea birds, 
and in the afternoon several swallows flew around and 
settled on the ship. And the next day I was somewhat 
surprised to see a locust flying about. We were then at 
least seventy miles from land, and even if it had flown 
on to the ship when we were off Cape Verde it must 
have travelled some thirty miles. On the 29th we 
crossed the line. 

My human surroundings were more entertaining on 
this voyage than on the last, the reason being that the 
professional element was less predominant. Three of 
the passengers I remember distinctly. First, a young 
fellow of about twenty-four, by name Dickenson, the 
son of an archdeacon in Dublin. He had been educated 
at Haileybury, and being by nature a rolling stone he 
went with a school friend to Canada and there opened 
some kind of an estate office. Then came the Klondike 
gold rush and off he went, made £4000, went to San 
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Francisco, blew one thousand of it and lost the remaining 
three in speculations. Penniless, up to Klondike he went 
again, paying his way there by assisting in driving a 
large flock of sheep. Fortune, however, did not smile 
upon him this time, so he abandoned the goldfields and 
worked his way to Vancouver as a stoker. As there was 
nothing doing there he became a coal-miner, then 
went one better and drove a stage coach, to abandon 
this in turn for a surveyor’s job in Vancouver. The office 
there was burnt down, leaving him again out of a job, 
and when the war broke out he joined up with a 
Canadian contingent, came out to South Africa, went 
down with dysentery, was invalided home, and was 
now going out again to try and get a job in B.P.’s 
Police. He wasa typical empire-builder, short, immensely 
strong, resolute and self-possessed. He told me a curious 
story about Klondike. ‘One of the great difficulties’, he 
said, ‘for those who had little money was to know what 
to take up with them to trade, for everything had to be 
carried on one’s back, and almost anything, a knife, 
revolver, pair of boots, etc., fetched a fabulous price. 
I knew one man who struck the lightest thing imagin- 
able; he bought several hundred pairs of silk stockings, 
loaded them on his Yukon pack and sold them to the 
ladies of the goldfields for five guineas a pair!’ Certainly 
this remarkable trader must have been a profound 
student of human nature—apparently his clients wore 
no other garments. 

The second passenger was a Soi African by the 
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name of Theobald, quite a different type of man—tall, 
thin and lanky, about thirty years of age. He was in 
Johannesburg when the war broke out and joined 
Murray's Mounted Infantry. He was one of those who 
had smuggled arms into Johannesburg at the time of 
the Jameson raid, and was in Johannesburg when 
Jameson capitulated. He was a typical Colonial. 

The third was Cohen, a Jew, the cause of a subaltern’s 
court martial. One night he had been playing cards with 
three young officers, who played the fool to such an 
extent that he refused to pay his losses. Next day one of 
them, White by name, drew a most amusing caricature 
of him, pinned it up on the notice-board and wrote 
underneath it: “Ven I vins my obonent bays; ven I loses 
my bardner bays—not me!’ 

Isaac Cohen had had a curious career. Throughout the 
siege of Mafeking he had run the soup kitchen, probably 
at considerable profit. He hailed from Johanncsburg, 
where he was in some tobacco business. When the war 
broke out he sent his family to Capetown; then, finding 
that he could only get out of the Transvaal via Mafeking, 
he went there, but no farther on account of the siege. 
Besides telling me that he was the saviour of the town 
because without his soup the garrison would have starved, 
he told me two rather good stories. 

The first was that when the Boers, under Eloff, forced 
their way through the outworks, a party of the garrison 
charged them with the bayonet, whereupon one Boer 
hoisted a white flag, then threw it down and opened 
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fire. A soldier noticing what he had done rushed at him, 
whereupon the Boer yelled: “Yemonne! yemonne!’ (I 
do not know how this word is spelt, but it means 
‘don’t’.) For a moment the soldier looked at him, and 
then ran him through, shouting out: ‘It is not your 
damned money, it’s your bloody life I want!’ 

The other was, that when Eloff and his followers were 
taken prisoners, one of the Commandants was lodged 
in a prison, and for his dinner was given a bowl of thin 
porridge, a luxury at that time. He looked at it, then at 


his hands, and taking it for soap and water proceeded to 


wash in it. 

Cohen also told me that the old ship’s gun unearthed 
during the siege did considerable damage to the Boers 
and knocked one building completely down. When its 
first ball shrieked and whizzed through the air they 
thought it was the devil. The round shot for it were 
made by a Johannesburg engineer. When the war broke 
out he had been commissioned by the Boers at a salary 
of {100 a week to make shells for them. At the end of 
his first week he took his salary, fled to Mafeking and 
made cannon balls instead. He also turned out the smooth 
bore gun called “Wolf’—a nickname given to Baden- 
Powell by the Kaffirs, because, as they said, he was 
always awake when asleep. 

At 9 a.m. on November 4th we sighted Table Moun- 
tain, and a few hours later, when we had cast anchor in 
the bay, a report went round that the Boy Fiend was 
missing. How he got away is unknown, though he 
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must have swum ashore; but what is known is this: he 


went off with Captain Robinson’s gold watch and 
false teeth. 


Capetown and Bloemfontein 


Except perhaps for Pretoria, Capetown was the only 
really civilized place I met with in South Africa, for 
though later on I visited Bloemfontein and Johannesburg 
more than once, war conditions prevailed to so marked 
an extent in these cities that civilization was excluded. 
Capetown had at least Adderley Street with shops and 
theatre; then there was the Mount Nelson Hotel and 
the gay ladies, many of whom had been swept out of 
Johannesburg when the war broke out, and not a few 
of whom, I suspect, had followed the troops from the 
various corners of the earth’s underworld. A trick they 
indulged in here, which I have seen played in no other 
city, was to have their names and addresses stamped on 
a bright metal disc which looked like a sovereign. They 
would walk about the streets smelling out their prey, 
and when they saw a likely catch would drop an address- 
coin in front of him. I remember seeing a girl, perhaps 
unusually bold, walking through Green Point Camp 
and throwing sovereigns’ worths of trouble into the 
officers’ tents. 

I landed at 4 p.m., washed, dined and went to a 
theatre, at which I saw an indifferent representation of 
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The School for Scandal. The next morning I reported 
myself at the base camp—Green Point, a dusty, wind- 
swept, desolate place which lay on the margin of the 
city. There I remained until November 8th, when after 
calling at Government House to see several officers I 
knew there, I left Capetown for Bloemfontein at 
4.45 p-m., the train being an hour and a quarter late, 
reached Wellington at about 7 p.m., and then passed 
on through the Hex River Pass northwards. 

The journey was slow and uneventful; I breakfasted 
at Matjesfontein at 6.30 a.m., lunched at Prince Albert's 
Road, and had tea at Beaufort West. Next day, the roth, 
the train crept into De Aar at 6 a.m.; for lunch we were 
at Naauwpoort and for tea at Norvals Pont. Here we 
pulled up and stopped the night, as no trains were 
allowed to proceed north of this place except during 
daylight. On the 11th we started off again at 4.30 a.m. 
and breakfasted at Springfontein. At about 10 a.m. we 
passed through Jagersfontein, from where Boom Plaats 
can be seen in the distance. There, I was told, were 
600 Boers, and their presence no doubt accounted for our 
travelling very slowly and cautiously through this un- 
dulating country sprinkled with small kopjes. A few 
miles north, at Edenburg, we ran into a suffocating 
dust storm which followed us along for the remainder 
of our journey to Bloemfontein. We arrived there at 
six-thirty in the evening. 

Leaving my few belongings at the station, I reported 
my arrival to the Railway Staff Officer, a most im- 
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maculate individual in red tabs and hat band, and then 
went on to the Masonic Hotel for dinner and a bed. 
Next morning to the D.A.A.G., who, instead of order- 
ing me to Heilbron where my Regiment was stationed, 
told me to report myself for duty to the adjutant at the 
Rest Camp. There I went and expostulated, but to no 
purpose, for I was told that I was wanted for night 
picket in the town next day. That night I found myself 
in a tent with another subaltern who went to bed with 
a loaded revolver underhis pillow; why, I cannot imagine, 
but I disliked it, for one cannot argue with a man who 
does such things. 

My sojourn in Bloemfontein was anything but excit- 
ing. I was virtually imprisoned there, for my prospects 
of getting away were slender. Every other night I was 
on town picket, and most other days I was either orderly 
officer or on some different duty. The town picket work 
consisted in going down to the market-place and sleep- 
ing on a table, to be woken up periodically when the 
patrols brought in some culprit or drunken soldier, and, 
in the latter event, to certify that the man was drunk. 
The first night a Kaffir was brought in, then two soldiers: 
one an immense Irishman, fighting, struggling and yell- 
ing at the top of his voice. Five or six men were holding 
on to him, and when I told the corporal to take him to 
the guard-room he said he did not think he could. So I 
said: ‘If you can’t take him as he is, hit him over the 
head.’ Whereupon the corporal clubbed his rifle and 
sttuck him a blow which would have felled an ox. I 
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then said: “Take him to the hospital,’ which was done. 
One day I was detailed as prosecutor to a district 
court martial. I had not the faintest conception of what 
to do, for military law was never one of my strong 
points. It is true that at Sandhurst I had been taught 
something about it, but very little, for our instructor 
was exceedingly deaf, and was unable to answer ques- 
tions asked from any distance off, as he could not hear 
them. Under his guidance we used to sit in a classroom 
and were supposed to read the Military Manual of Law. 
As a matter of fact we did nothing of the kind, but in- 
stead carried on a general conversation, which was 
periodically broken by a boy, nicknamed the ‘Mule’, 
banging the table. When this thumping, which shook 
the whole room, took place, our instructor would look 
up from a book he was writing on his art. Whereupon 
the Mule would say: ‘Please, sir, may I come and kick 
you?’ Our master and guide, not having heard a word, 
would reply: ‘Come to me afterwards, boy, come to me 
afterwards.’ During one of his lectures there was such a 
din that no one heard a word of what he was saying. 
Suddenly an unexpected silence fell upon the room, 
whereupon looking up from his notes he smilingly 
said: “You may well laugh, gentlemen, I was not that 
man!’, which was greeted with thunderous applause, in 
spite of the fact that nobody knew what he was referring 
to. ; 
Such are my excuses for not being acquainted with the 
duties of a prosecutor. I did my best and read them up, 
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and was rewarded by the fact that as the president and 
the members were apparently as ignorant of military 
law as I was, my ignorance was not discovered, though 
this court martial lasted for two whole days. 

Dust and flies and sunsets, these are the three out- 
standing things I remember about Bloemfontein. One 
of the most marvellous sunsets I have ever seen was on 
November 17th. The west was a sea of golden light 
crowned with a band of burnished copper, fading away 
into orange, pink and a translucent blue. Intense blue 
swept overhead and then broke into an ocean of greenish 
waves crowned with a crimson froth. Yet these magnifi- 
cent spectacles would have been impossible except for 
the dust. 

On the 22ndI made up my mind to quit Bloemfontein. 
First, I felt I had done my full share of sleeping on the 
tables in the market-place; secondly, I had a suspicion 
that I should not have been captured, and that I had to 
all intents and purposes been caught for irksome duties 
which others should have performed; thirdly, I heard 
that a draft for my Regiment was going north on the 
23rd—so I decided to elope with it. 

I cashed a cheque for ten pounds, sent my valise down 
to the station and paraded with the draft at 8.15 p.m. 
At the station the R.S.O. made a fuss because my name 
was not down on the paper he had received. I told him 
to report the omission to the camp adjutant and then 
asked him when we were to entrain. To my consterna- 
tion he answered: “To-morrow morning’; but I was at 
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once reassured when he added: ‘Very early—about 
4.30 a.m.” 

At 5 a.m. we left Bloemfontein: myself, a Johannes- 
burg miner and an American, all in one compartment; 
fortunately the American was provided with an excellent 
hamper. We reached Brandfort at 10.30 a.m., where we 
heard that 600 Boers had trekked across the line a little 
to the north during the night. This was probably true, 
because we could see men moving about the veldt a 
mile away. Smaldeel we made by 2 p.m., where, though 
Thad nothing to do with the draft, I arranged dinners for 
the men. Virginia Siding we reached at 5 p.m., and 
Ventersburg Road an hour or two later. Here we 
stopped the night and were told to be ready for an attack 
as a strong force of Boers was holding Dornkop. 

Starting off again early next morning we reached 
Kroonstad at about seven o’clock, breakfasted and went 
on to Wolvehoek, which was the junction for Heilbron. 
This station was held by two companies of Irish Rifles, 
avery disagreeable crowd, and what made matters worse 
was that I learned that no train was proceeding to Heil- 
bron until the 27th. That night we were smitten by a 
terrific thunderstorm, and I made myself comfortable 
in the local hospital. 

The next morning, at about seven, some Mounted 
Infantry and wagons were sent out to bring in refugees. 
At ten we heard firing, and a little later some of the 
M.I. returned in a great state of excitement, reporting 
that the wagons had been attacked by 200 Boers. I and 
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a dozen men were told to line a trench; then an hour 
later the wagons came in: apparently they had been 
sniped. The casualties of this ‘battle’ amounted to one 
Boer horse killed and one of our men slightly wounded 
by the splash of a bullet. To me the chief interest of the 
scrap lay in the fact that these were the first shots that 
I heard fired in anger during the war. 

At 8 a.m. on the 27th I left Wolvehoek, passed an 
outpost of my Regiment at Gottenburg and was in Heil- 
bron at 10 a.m. No sooner had I reported my arrival 
than I was told that I was for picket duty until 7 a.m. the 
following day. 

Heilbron is a pleasant little town with wide streets 
fringed with trees, and small bungalow houses for the 
most part standing in large compounds. It had been 
occupied by my Regimentin October, and wasa welcome 
resting place after trekking some 500 miles after de Wet. 
Lord Roberts had promised the inhabitants that the 
town would not be evacuated, so the Regiment remained 


. , there supported by a five-inch gun, two field guns and 


some fifty Yeomanry. 

The town is situated about fifty miles north-east of 
Kroonstad, and its importance rests in the fact that it is 
a road centre, and that it is connected with the main 
Bloemfontein-Pretoria railway by a branch line running 
to Wolvehoek, which lies some thirty miles to the north- 
west of it. The roads splaying out from it connect it with 
Vereeniging, Frankfort, Harrismith, Lindley, Kroon- 
stad and Venterskroon; consequently it is admirably 
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placed as a centre to raid from. Communication with 
Wolvehoek was maintained by telegraph, and with 
Vredefort Road on the main line, and Leeuwpoort 
Halt and Gottenburg on the branch line, by heliograph 
and lamp. Two trains came in weekly, one on Tuesdays 
and the other on Fridays. A number of Boers generally 
watched the town, more especially from the high ground 
to the south of it and from the ridges on its east. 


Leeuwpoort Halt 


My stay at Heilbron was a short one, for, on Novem- 
ber 2gth (that is, two days after I arrived) I was warned 
for detachment duty at Leeuwpoort Halt, some four 
miles up the branch line. The detachment was to consist 
of Lieut. the Hon. G. W. F. S. Foljambe in command, 
myself, sixty-five N.C.O.s and men and a small party of 
Mounted Infantry. 

The next day we paraded at noon, entrained at I p.m., 
and arriving at Leeuwpoort relieved the garrison and 
took over the works. A few Boers could be seen on the 
eastern skyline. The relieved garrison from Gottenburg, 
ten miles farther up the line, came through at 7.30 p.m., 
and that night Foljambe and I dined off some stewed 
mutton and went early to bed. 

Leeuwpoort Halt is merely a name, and not even one 
to be found on an ordinary map, for it is little more 
than a mathematical point lying immediately to the 
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west of a deep spruit, which is crossed by a girder bridge 
and above which rises a prominent hill. The defensive 
works we found there were beneath contempt; in the 
main they consisted of a sangar (stone breastwork) built 
close to the bridge. Though fire could be directed from 
it on to the bridge, fire from the hill, the top of which 
was not five hundred yards away, could be directed 
into the sangar. Both Foljambe and I recognized its faulty 
nature, but for some reason or other it was over a 
month before we transferred the main post to the top 
of the hill. 

The country which surrounded us was what may be 
called broken veldt-land; not so open as to the west and 
north-west of Kroonstad, nevertheless veldt-land dis- 
turbed like a ruffled sea. Great undulating slopes billowed 
around us, in places dotted with rocky outcrops, and 
then rolled onwards to distant hills to be lost in the haze 
of the horizon. From Leeuwpoort Kop one could gaze 
eastwards on Aasvogel’s or Eland’s Kop, southwards 
towards Vecht Kop, westwards on Spitz Kop and the 
ridges which hid Vredefort Road station, and to the 
north far away towards the Thaibosch Spruit which 
runs into the Vaal between Viljoen’s Drift and Wonder- 
water. 

Down below us, as we looked from the hill towards 
the railway, ran the Leeuw Spruit, a splashing stream of 
water, its banks fringed charmingly with taibosch and 
mimosa. Insects and flowers abounded along this stream; 
the only place so far in South Africa where I had seen a 
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Leeuwpoort Halt 


number of different birds together. There I discovered 
a weaver bird, and would daily stroll down the ravine 
to watch it building its amazing nest. Here, at times, one 
could see the shrike, or hawk, circling in the air, and 
sometimes the aasvogel (vulture) high up above, search- 
ing the fallow veldt for the carcass of a horse or some 
other carrion. Beyond the stream, in the open veldt, 
‘ Loften watched the koran (bustard) raise its crested head 
above the grass, sound its cracking cry of alarm and 
rapidly take cover. 

From the bridge the stream on one side swept along 
a precipitous krans, or bluff of rock, whilst on the other 
the ground sloped up to a farm, a rich one for this 
country, belonging to a wealthy Boer by the name of 
Weilbach. At this time he was in Capetown, but his 
wife and daughters still lived at the farm. By birth Mrs. 
Weilbach was a German from Saxe Weimar, and later 
on, when I was visiting the farm, she told me that had 
the war not broken out, they had intended to go to the 
Paris exhibition. This farm was well and comfortably 
furnished; in the drawing-room was to be found a 
piano, tea-table, standard lamp, etc., as in most European 
houses. For Boers the Weilbachs were rich. 

The morning after our arrival we stood to arms at 
3-30 a.m., some M.I. went out up the line and I took 
six men up the hill to reinforce the sentry groups which 
occupied its summit. At 8 a.m. we breakfasted, after 
which we started building a stone and earth traverse 
across the centre of our small fort, in order to secure it 
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from fire from the hilltop. At eleven one of the outposts 
on the hill came in and reported that heavy firing could 
be heard from the direction of Gottenburg. Then the 
ganger (foreman), who lived a little way up the line, 
arrived on his trolley, and confirming the report told 
us that some sixty Boers had come down from Eland’s 
Kop and were firing at our men at Steyn’s Halt—another 
mathematical point on the line. At 12.15 p.m. Foljambe 
took out a mounted patrol to find out what was happen- 
ing, and after riding about four miles in the direction 
of Eland’s Kop came across the enemy, who were a 
mile away from him. He dismounted and opened fire, 
whereupon the Boers fell back. He returned at 2 p.m. 

Apparently what had happened was this. Early that 
morning four men had gone out from Steyn’s Halt to 
collect fuel; they had been spotted by the Boers, who 
shot one and took the other three prisoners. The sub- 
altern in charge of the next post, hearing the firing, took 
fifteen men to the rescue, met with a warm reception, 
and had four men wounded and four missing. Two days 
later the three prisoners turned up, having been released, 
and eventually the four missing men came in at Frank- 
fort, thirty miles east of Heilbron. This was a typical 
skirmish—the soldier on his feet being no match for a 
mounted rifleman, who could waltz round him and 
attack him from any quarter. 

Our work at Leeuwpoort cannot be called exciting. 
During the day we posted two sentry groups, one on the 
bridge and one on the hill, and at night-time three on 
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the hill, one up the line and one on the bridge. This in 


all meant seven groups, each approximately on twelve 
hours’ duty, and as each group consisted of three men 
and an N.C.O., this meant twenty-eight men; so that 
of our small detachment of sixty-five men, roughly 
half were on duty each twelve hours. With Foljambe 
and myself it was the same, every other night we were 


on duty, and though at the time I thought nothing ~ 


much of it, looking back on what this duty entailed I 
must say we took risks which were foolish in the 
extreme. 

To visit the posts at night meant a walk of about three 
miles without a single track to guide one. The first 
post on the bridge presented no difficulty, nor did the 
second, which lay just off the railway line by an outcrop 
of rocks; but to find the remaining three on the hill was 
largely a matter ofluck, more especially should the night 
be dark. From post No. 2 one had to scramble up the 
hill, which was very rocky, then find post No. 3 on its 
northern extremity, work round to its eastern side 
where post No. 4 was, then to No. 5, at its southern 
end. The trip generally took about two and a half 
hours. 

With so extended a chain of posts the sentries should 
have been doubled, but that they were not was no fault 
of ours, for our means were too slender for this. How- 
ever, we took one risk which was foolish, for we used 
never to take a soldier with us when we visited the 
sentries. It is true that there was little danger from the 
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enemy, but the men being so isolated were frequently 
jumpy and were liable to fire at anything they saw mov- 
ing. For instance, on December oth the sentry on the 
bridge reported that he saw a light moving in the 
direction of the place where we drew our drinking 
water. In all probability he had seen some fireflies. Then 
up the line at the ganger’s hut a dog started barking, so 
I took a couple of men there to discover the cause— 
it was probably a rat. I waited there until the moon rose 
and then went back. 

By now most of the sentries had the jumps, and about 
midnight I started out alone on my tour of visits, and 
nearly got shot for my pains. I scrambled up the hill, 
and after considerable difficulry found the northern 
post. The men were all awake and very nervous. The 
sentry said he had seen something moving in the bushes 
below him. To reassure him I walked out to them, and 
found nothing. Then I moved towards the next post 
and lost my way. Suddenly I saw something moving on 
my right: it kept bobbing up and down, so lying on the 
ground I said in a low voice: ‘Who’s there?’ ‘Sergeant 
Bebby, sir,’ came the answer. I took him on with me 
as he had lost his way, and we moved towards where I 
believed the next post was. We must have borne too 
much to the left, for suddenly I heard a hoarse challenge 
almost at our feet. I answered it, and then discovered 
that within three yards of us three men were lying on 
the ground with their rifles pointing towards us. Then 
one exclaimed: ‘We were just going to let drive!’ 
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Lecuwpoort Farm 


Leeuwpoort Halt 


Besides the terrors of night work, alarums and 
excursions were fairly frequent; hereare a few typical 
examples. On December 7th at 11.15 p.m. three shots 
were fired suddenly, followed by four others. Foljambe 
and I jumped out of bed, put on our shoes and greatcoats 
and seizing our carbines rushed out of our tent. A patrol 
was sent out to where the firing was heard, and soon 
came back and reported that the sentry, Pte. Venn, had _ 
been sniped. At first we did not believe it; but it was 
true, for soon afterwards we found out that a bullet had 
cut through both of Venn’s breast pockets. Curiously 
enough Venn suffered a similar experience on January 
rth, as I shall relate later on. 

Usually, however, these alarms, which occurred on 
an average of once or twice a week, were due to ner- 
vousness. Thus, on January 14th, after we had moved the 
main post to the hilltop, at 9.15 p.m. three shots were 
fired, one singing over our tent. The culprit was the 
sentry on the bridge below us, who had fired at some 
imaginary enemy, and the sentry on the hill, thinking 
he had been shot at, answered with two rounds. 

As regards myself, the most serious alarm I experienced 
happened on January 24th, the day we heard that 
Queen Victoria was dead. At about 5.15 p.m. I went 
out for a ride round the hill, and was walking my pony 
up its eastern slope, when crack went a rifle some 250 
yards away. At first I thought that a Boer must have 
lain hidden on the hillside and shot at me, so I galloped 
my pony towards the sentry, when I saw him run 
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back, turn round and fire in my direction. I imagined 
that he was covering my retreat, then it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that he must have lost his head and that I 
was his target. I threw up my right hand and shouted: 
‘Don’t shoot!’ whereupon (I was then about fifty yards 
from him) he put up his rifle once again and pulled 
the trigger. A moment afterwards I was upon him and 
discovered that he was an Irishman, one Andrew O Brien. 
When I dismounted to have a word with him he was 
as white as a sheet. He jibbered out that he had mistaken 
me for a Boer, and I replied: ‘Thank Heavens you aren't 
one, or else by now I should be a dead man.’ He was a 
useless soldier, illiterate, slovenly and a glib liar. 

December passed away quietly and monotonously 
enough. In the middle of the month we had a tremendous 
storm, the hail rattling on the iron roof of our mess hut 
so that we could not hear ourselves speak. Christmas 
came along and once again we had our turkey and plum 
pudding: then the 31st, a stifling hot day, ended the 
year 1900. 


Leeuwpoort Kop 


The new year opened with a round of minor excite- 
ments. On the 2nd one of our horses strayed away and 
Foljambe took eight M.I. out with him to look for it. 
When they had gone about three miles they were 
suddenly fired on by a party of Boers at $00 yards 
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range: the shooting fortunately was poor and no one was 
hit. The next day, at 3.30 a.m., I found one of the sen- 
tries fast asleep at his post and had to make him a 
prisoner. The day after we heard that the Commander- 
in-Chief’s bodyguard had been cut up at Spytfontein, 
near Lindley, where 700 Boers, under Philip Botha, 
had captured 120 of our men. On the 8th we heard 
that our M.I. were shortly to leave us, which we rightly 
objected to, for they were the most useful part of our 
small detachment. Defensive work without any mobile 
troops, especially in such a war as this one, where the 
entire enemy forces were mounted, meant that passivity 
became the controlling tactics, and with it all kinds of 
moral and physical ailments. 

On the oth two Boers rode up to the Weilbach’s farm, 
were fired at and galloped away. About an hour later, 
when we were sitting down to dinner, a report came in 
from the post on the bridge that three times in succession 
the sentry had seen two matches struck at the farm. 
I must explain here that when we took over the detach- 
ment the officer who had previously commanded it had 
arranged with Mrs. Weilbach that if Boers came down 
to her farm during the night-time, two matches were 
to be struck as a signal of their presence. Neither Fol- 
jambe nor I believed much in this method of communi- 
cation, not only because there were swarms of fireflies 
in the spruit, but because Mrs. Weilbach’s sentiments 
were likely to be with her own people. Nevertheless, 
as Boers had been seen there shortly before dusk, it 
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was decided that I and three men should go over to the 
farm and search it. 

The night was dark and very still, and knowing the 
amount of noise a private soldier can make, and that 
his sense of direction is not usually of the best, I led the 
way followed by Pte. Hodges, the other two men 
walking a little in his rear. We crept along the spruit and, 
hearing a splash in the water, crouched down for a 
moment and then went on. We rounded the farm and 
moved towards it from its western, or rear side, until we 
were some fifteen yards from the kitchen entrance, well 
covered by the long grass and the shrubs. Then a dog 
began to bark furiously and came towards us. I whispered 
to Hodges ‘stick him’, for he had his bayonet fixed. He 
lunged out, missed, and quite naturally the dog barked 
more furiously than ever. A moment later the kitchen 
door opened and out came Mrs. Weilbach with a candle 
in her hand. She stood there for a minute or two, and 
then, little dreaming what was in store for her, walked 
towards us. We rose, and she, with a cry of alarm, 
turned a complete back somersault, candle and all, and 
landed flat on the ground. It was one of the neatest 
acrobatic feats I have ever seen. 

‘ Picking her up and finding that she was not hurt, I 
asked her whether there were Boers in the house, and she 
said ‘No’. I asked her why the matches had then been 
struck, to which she replied that she had not done so. 
I went through the outhouses and then through the 
farm. I found the three Miss Weilbachsin bed. They were 
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highly amused by my unexpected and apparently in 
no way unwelcome visit, for pulling back their bed- 
clothes they said: “No man here!’ 

The next day, the roth, we definitely made up our 
minds to shift the main post from the bridge to the top 
of the hill. The design of the new work was left to me, 
so I decided that it should be a four-pointed star sangar. 
This with great labour we eventually built, as many of 
the stones had to be dug out of the ground. In each point 
of the star, a tent was pitched, and some five tents in 
the middle. The spaces between the points of the star 
were filled in with a low wire entanglement, with all 
our empty jam tins hung up on it. Once this work was 
finished we felt much safer. Not only could we fire 
down on the bridge, but we were in direct helio and 
lamp communication with Heilbron. We were also 
much closer to the three pickets on the hill, and this 
gave them confidence. The only disadvantage was that 
we were farther from our water supply; but the tanks 
we had been provided with were quite sufficient to keep 
us going for several days should it happen that we were 
cut off from the river. 

January 11th was for us an eventful day. At 3.15 a.m. 
I heard a shot, and at first thought it was fired by some 
man carelessly charging his magazine. Foljambe put 

his head out of the tent and was told that the shot had 
been fired on the hill. I took six men, and first visited 
the eastern post, then went over to the northern, and 
there discovered that two Boers had once again sniped 
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Pte. Venn. They had fired in all three shots, one going 
through his helmet.and another through his greatcoat, 
jacket and shirt sleeve without harming him. This was 
the second narrow escape he had had, and strange to say, 
on February 18th, 1900, at the battle of Paardeberg, two 
bullets had penetrated his clothing. 

We fired a volley at what was presumed to be the two 
retreating Boers; then I returned to the bridge, and 
finding that Foljambe had just left with a mounted 
patrol, I lay down on my camp bed only to be aroused 
again at five-thirty by a continuous firing from the hill. 
I at once took three men up the hill at the double, and 
found Venn’s group firing at Boers on the skyline about 
2000 yards away: fire was returned, one bullet singing 
uncomfortably over our heads. 

Soon after I found that Foljambe had come back. He 
and three M.I. had ridden out to the high ground about 
Steyn’s Halt, and were about to canter down the other 
side, when, looking round, he saw about twenty Boers 
to his left rear. He at once gave the signal to retire, and 
got safely in with Pte. Dumbrel. One of the other 
two, Pte. Kingston, was thrown but managed to get 
in on foot, his horse following him. The third man, 
Pte. Appleby, was missing, so we concluded that he 
must have been captured. 

At breakfast a message came in from the sergeant on 
the hill that a Kaffir had reported to him that a man and 
a horse were lying dead near the railway, and that both 

had been stripped of all equipment and saddlery. We at 
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once realized that this must be Appleby, and soon after 
the ganger brought his body in on his trolley. We then 
found that Appleby had been shot through the head and 
must have been killed on the spot. His head and face were 
clotted with blood, but his hands were not stained. We 
sent his body by train into Heilbron to be buried. 

With reference to this skirmish two things are worth 
recording, as they show the peculiar nature of the South 
African War. The first is, that we received a most tre- 
mendous wigging for having lost a man. His death— 
and after all war is a deadly game—was magnified into a 
disaster, and we were given strict orders never again 
to leave the confines of our post. The second is, that 
Appleby was the only British soldier I saw killed during 
the war. It is true that through sickness I missed Paarde- 
burg and the small battles which followed it; yet in all 
I served nineteen months in the country, and I think it 
conclusively shows how gentlemanly this war was, that 
throughout this long period I saw the dead body of only 
one regular soldier killed in a fight. 

It may be of interest here to give the numbers of 
killed which my Regiment suffered during the war. In 
1900, twenty-six officers and men were killed or died of 
wounds; in 1901—five, and in 1902—one, a total of 
thirty-two. This war was certainly not a bloody one. 

On the afternoon of the 11th, in torrents of rain, we 
transferred the main post from the bridge to the hill; 
for the weather had now broken and thunderstorms 
were frequent. 
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On the roth I witnessed one of the most tremendous 
storms I have ever seen. I was standing at about 3 p.m. 
by the wall of our work, looking at the darkening sky, 
when half a mile in front of me the clouds broke, and 
down came a torrent of rain which threw up such a 
spray that in appearance it resembled a thick belt of 
fog. I had run back to give orders about the tents when 
the storm struck us, tearing up tents, pegs, everything, 
and hurling them through the air. At Heilbron the storm 
was almost worse. There the Officers’ Mess was built 
of railway sleepers and roofed with corrugated iron 
held down on each side by thirty-foot steel railway rails 
weighing over five hundred pounds. The whole of the 
roof was blown away in one piece and fell thirty yards 
from the Mess, where it broke up and scattered, one 
sheet of corrugated iron being picked up 132 yards 
away, whilst one of the rails was carried by the wind a 
distance of thirty yards. 

February passed along its way quietly enough: the 
weather was hot and we had torrents of rain; Boers were 
seen almost daily in the distance and sometimes we had 
long shots at them; and columns came into Heilbron, 
refitted there and went out again. One event of import- 
ance did occur, though it had nothing to do with us; 
this was General French’s victory over Botha. We first 
heard of it on the 2sth, and the next day learned that 
252 Boers had been killed and wounded and 239 cap- 
tured; the booty taken was considerable, namely, one 
fifteen-pounder gun, 1500 horses, 74 mules, 3530 trek 
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oxen, 18,700 head of cattle, 155,400 sheep, 1070 vehicles 
and 160,000 rounds of ammunition; our losses were 
five officers and forty-one men killed and four officers 
and one hundred men wounded. Whether these figures 
are correct I cannot say, but this victory bucked us up 
enormously: it seemed like a river suddenly discovered 
in a wilderness of sand. Curiously enough, on this day 
we also made a small capture—thirty-seven sheep wan- 
dered into our post from the direction of Eland’s Kop. 
On March 2nd Michael, our Kaffir boy, who looked after 
them, went into Heilbron, so I took a hand at being 
shepherd, and I certainly had a most strenuous day 
keeping my flock in order. 

The night of March 14th was one of alarms. It was 
my turn for night outposts, and when I went round the 
sentries, just before midnight, several told me that they 
had heard distant explosions. Three-quarters of an 
hour later there was no doubt that they were right, for 
we distinctly heard several more in the direction of 
Gottenburg. Then at 1.15 a.m. came the sound of volley 
firing from the next post to the one I was at, broken 
every now and again by the distinct pip-pop of the 
Mauser. This firing continued for about three-quarters 
of an hour and then all was silent. 

We signalled into Heilbron what we had heard, and 
in answer were told that some Yeomanry and a com- 
pany of the West Kent Regiment would be sent out to 
Leeuwpoort, from where they were to patrol towards 
Gottenburg. They arrived at 6 a.m., and later on dis- 
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covered that a few miles north of us a long stretch of the 
line had been torn up and that four culverts had been 
destroyed, as well as several miles of telegraph wires. 
This destruction was really futile, for all damage was 
repaired by the morning of the 16th. 

The blowing up of the line, however, prevented 
the normal train service on the 15th, a Friday, so to 
make up for this three trains came through on the 16th, 
in one of which was a brother subaltern, a great friend 
of mine. I rode down to the bridge to see him, but was 
too late. The train, however, pulled up again a few 
hundred yards farther on, so I caught it up and dis- 
mounted, and was leading my pony past the engine 
when suddenly a whistling spurt of steam shot out 
between its wheels, and my pony, violently shying, 
pulled me to the ground, wrenching my knee. By 3 p.m. 
I found I could not put my foot to the ground, and as 
the next day I had water on the knee I went into Heilbron 
in the Weilbach’s cart, arriving at the little local officers’ 
hospital at about lunch time. There I remained until 
the 31st, when I was able to hobble about again. How- 
ever, I did not miss much, for on April 3rd our detach- 
ment at Leeuwpoort was relieved. 


Heilbron 


Life in Heilbron was not war; definitely it was peace 
under canvas. It is true that on April 24th a small force 
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of West Kent Mounted Infantry rode out towards 
Eland’s Kop, and at the cost of one man managed to kill 
three Boers. These were the only enemy I remember 
being killed during my three months in Heilbron. 

I have already briefly described the town, now I will 
turn to our encampment. It was an amazing construction 
and worthy of Julius Cesar. It consisted of a series of 
enormous works, beautifully designed and beautifully 
built. The main work lay south of the town and covered 
a good many acres. Its ramparts were of earth some eight 
feet high with a ditch surrounding them. East of it 
lay the Yeomanry Camp strongly defended; south of 
it a work called Kraal Post; west of it a series of formid- 
able redoubts, and north of it, on the other side of the 
town, another strong post, whilst smaller posts dotted 
the outer margins of the town compounds, the most 
important being called Garden Post. 

In this formidable stronghold we lived, worked and 
played. A good polo ground lay outside it, and within 
poker was our favourite pastime. We fed in a stone hut 
which we had built, and read the newspapers in a wooden 
anteroom which we had also constructed. Our only 
enemy was the Colonel’s dog, a mongrel collie which 
sheltered its low manners under the exalted rank of its 
master. In the orderly room tent the Adjutant would 
invariably kick it out when its owner was absent, but 
when he was present he trembled. One bright sunny 
day the Colonel and the Adjutant were sitting at their 
respective tables, and the Colonel’s dog under the 
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Adjutant’s. The Adjutant gave a vicious kick at the 
beast to persuade it to leave; this it would not do, but 
a moment after it retaliated with a vengeance. The 
Colonel was writing hard, but soon he seemed to 
notice that there was something wrong. He sniffed the 
air like a startled stag, for a most dreadful stench was 
arising from where the Adjutant was sitting. Half 
suffocated he leapt from his chair and yelled: ‘My 
God! Cobb, get out of this tent, get out of this tent!’ 

My duties at Heilbron were as safe as they were 
monotonous. First, I was detailed to produce a survey 
of the entire camp and its defences at a scale of about 
twenty-five inches to the mile. My only instrument was 
a cavalry sketching board, and it was a bit of a puzzle 
to produce such a map on a number of long strips of 
paper. I started this work on April roth, got it done in 
about a fortnight, and then because it was acclaimed 
‘excellent’ was asked to produce three further copies! 
Secondly, every other night I was on picket duty at the 
Garden Post. I would go down there at about six in the 
evening, post the sentry groups, and then retire into a 
small roughly built stone hut and partake of my dinner, 
which was brought down to me from the camp. Later 
on I visited the sentries twice during the night, a very 
easy task, for as the whole of the defences were sur- 
rounded by a barbed-wire fence it was impossible to 
lose one’s way. 

My dinner was my chief anxiety, not because I am 
greedy, but because my companions, the rats, were as 
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greedy as greedy could be. Even when I was in the hut, 
they would come out and nose around. Several times 
I placed a plate with some food on it by a hole in the 
wall, and with a table knife tried to guillotine my 
enemy as he crept out. I was never successful: the rat 
was always too quick for me, and once ony did I 
manage to sever the tip of a tail. 

Outside the normal alarums and excursions—such as 
when, on June 15th, a bullock ran into the Yeomanry 
camp and started a battle—perfect peace reigned in the 
Garden. In May the weather turned bitterly cold, and 
on June 2nd I found over half an inch of ice on my 
bucket. On May 2nd I first noticed a comet in the east; 
the next night, as I watched it, it seemed to me to have 
two tails. Then, on the 6th, there was no doubt as to this; 
it had a short bright tail fanning out towards a bright 
star below Orion’s Belt, and a long dim tail fanning 
out towards four stars which may have been the Southern 
Cross, though the sketch in my diary does not say so. 

On May 16th I helped pitch the Refugees’ Camp 
and won ninety-four shillings at poker; and exactly a 
formight later I was ordered out on the first mobile 
operation I ever took part in. 

On the 30th, at noon, the booming of guns was 
heard to the south of Heilbron, and as it was known 
that the enemy had been trying to get some 400 horses 
to De la Rey in the north, it was at once guessed that 
these guns belonged to a column of ours which was 
then operating against the Boers driving these horses. 
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It was thereupon decided to send out a force of sixty 
mounted men, one hundred infantry and two guns, 
and at two o’clock I found myself in command of fifty 
infantry, the whole force being under a Major Lane. 

From my diary I gather that our orders were to march 
out five miles towards Kroonstad, halt, fire a round into 
the infinite veldt, and at 4.30 p.m. retire. This we did 
to perfection, but when we had covered about one 
mile of our homeward journey (I at the time was in 
command of the rear-guard), shots were fired behind 
us, and on looking round I saw that the Yeomanry 
in the rear of me were being driven in. Sending half 
of my force back, with the other half I took up a position. 
The Yeomanry then dismounted and opened fire. After 
this most of them mounted again and came galloping 
towards me, whilst a few remained in a group on the 
skyline. I at once guessed that someone had been hit, and 
a moment later was told that it was an officer by name 
of de Guerin. Later on I found that it was quite another 
officer, namely Bickford Smith. On the whole the men 
marched shockingly, in fact, lack of training had re- 
duced them to garrison soldiers. 

Bickford Smith died shortly after being brought in, 
and was buried on June Ist, a dreadfully cold day ac- 
companied by a blinding dust storm. The Boers, 
apparently elated by their success, approached close to 
our camp and drove off two hundred of the town 
cattle. ‘That shot into the blue was on the whole rather 
an expensive one. 
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On the 7th I was sent for by the Adjutant and told 
that the Colonel wanted me to take a bundle of dis- 
patches to Pretoria, and that I was to be ready to start 
at eight the following morning. As the 8th was a Satur- 
day no train would be running, so this meant a ride to 
Wolvehoek. 

The next day I was up by seven; but, as is so often 
the case in military affairs, it was not until 10.30 a.m. 
that I started. What delayed me I do not remember, 
but it was certainly not my fault. The horse produced 
for me was as miserable a nag as I have ever seen, and 
I at once christened him ‘ Rosinante’. He was rather big 
for a country-bred and as ill-shaped as a horse could be 
—he had an enormous head on a long thin neck, and 
a coat on him three inches thick. Doubting that I should 
ever get him into a trot or amble, I borrowed a pair of 
army spurs from one of the transport men and then 
mounted. 

I and my escort, which consisted of about a dozen 
Yeomanry, walked out of the camp and passed the 
quarter guard; then I decided to see what Rosinante 
could do, so I gave him a touch of my spurs. There 
was a violent wrench: up went his head, out went his 
heels and off he went at a furious gallop—he simply 
had no mouth at all and nothing could stop him. We 
reached Lceuwpoort Halt at ten-fifty, where I changed 
horses and escort, and were off again at eleven-five, 
arriving at Gottenburg at eleven-fifty, where I learned 
that the night before this post had been attacked and 
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four men had been wounded. Again I changed horses 
and escort, and when I was three miles from Wolve- 
hoek I saw a goods train coming along from the direc- 
tion of Grootvlei, so I raced on to catch it. I got to the 
station at 1.30 p.m., just in time to scramble into one 
of its rear trucks. I thus covered the thirty miles which 
separate Heilbron from Wolvehoek in just three hours, 
of which two and a half were in the saddle; my pace was 
therefore twelve miles an hour, which was good going, 
seeing how broken and stony the ground was. 

At 6.30 p.m. I reached Elandsfontein, and as the train 
was bound for Johannesburg I changed there and went 
to the Germiston Hotel. It was a most ramshackle affair 
with a courtyard in the middle surrounded by a balcony. 
There I had one of the worst dinners I have ever at- 
tempted to eat. The landlord was drunk, and in the 
apology for a dining-room there were six or seven 
drunken Colonials be-pistoled and slouch-hatted. 

After this abominable meal the landlord lurched up 
to ine and hiccuped—would I care to join in a game of 
poker? Obviously it was a risky thing to do with such 
desperadoes, but seeing safety in their drunkenness I 
said “Yes’. So we sat down and played for several hours, 
the party, all except myself, getting drunker and 
drunker. The game ended in my winning {40 off the 
landlord, who was the heaviest loser. He pulled a dirty 
canvas bag out of his hip pocket and emptied a pile of 
sovereigns on the table. He was too drunk to count 
them, so I counted out forty, put the rest back into the 
bag and bade him a good night. 
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Next morning I was up at six-thirty, and looking out 
of my bedroom which opened on to the courtyard, I 
saw my host sitting on the doorstep of a room nearly 
opposite mine. I stepped over and asked him what I 
owed him. He was still quite blotto, and answered: 
‘I can’t ask you to pay anything, as you've taken all 
I’ve got.’ This was not quite true, though the night 
before when he emptied his bag he had certainly given 
me the chance of clearing him out. 

Then I left him, had breakfast at the station, and at 
7.20 a.m. caught a train for Pretoria, where I arrived 
at ten-fifteen. The first thing I did was to go and buy 
some polo balls, and the second to visit Government 
House, where I handed over the dispatches. These, I 
there learned, consisted of a large number of claims, 
and as they had not been classified I was told to take 
them back, after which I went to the European Hotel 
and had lunch. 

At the station I waited about for the 3.20 train for 
Johannesburg, and when the train came in I got into a 
compartment. Presently a sergeant came along and 
asked for my ticket. I had no ticket, but instead I had 
an authority to travel, which was written on a piece 
of foolscap paper. The sergeant said that this would not 
do, and I answered that I could not help it. He then 
went away and fetched the R.S.O., a glittering officer 
of the Imperial Yeomanry. He refused to give me a 
ticket except on payment, and as I refused to pay he 
ordered me to get out: as he was senior to me I had no 
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option but to obey him. I had, however, no intention 
of missing that train even if I had to hang on to a buffer, 
so with my bundle on my shoulder I walked towards 
the engine, got into a compartment where the tickets 
had not yet been checked, opened the opposite door, 
got out on to the ballast, and walking-to the rear end 
of the train got into a compartment where they had 
been checked. 

Arriving at Johannesburg I drove to Heath’s Hotel, 
and had a hot bath and an excellent dinner—though an 
expensive one, for my bottle of beer cost me five 
shillings. Then I walked round the town and went to 
bed at 9.30 p.m. 

The next morning I went down to the station to 
catch the seven-fifteen train. There I met Captain Baker, 
who was in command. of the Yeomanry at Heilbron. 
We got into a compartment together. Here I must say 
a word or two about Baker, who was a quite exceptional 
officer. He was of medium height, and very smart and 
soldierlike. Somehow or other, before the war, he had 
served in a Prussian cavalry regiment, and was still in 
it when the war broke out, the Kaiser issuing a special 
permit for him to be transferred to our army. 

We were talking together when again a sergeant 
came along for the tickets. Baker showed him his and 
I showed him my sheet of foolscap paper, but the same 
trouble that I had experienced at Pretoria occurred, 
and again the sergeant went off to fetch the R.S.O. 
When he appeared and saw that I was a subaltern he 
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was exceedingly rude, whereupon Baker came to my 
rescue: drawing his revolver he cocked it with a vicious 
jerk and said slowly, in a low determined voice: ‘T'll 
give you just three seconds to hop it’—and he 
hopped! 

He went up the platform like a streak of lightning, 
and whether or not he went to turn out the Johannesburg 
garrison to take us by storm I do not know, for we 
never saw him again. Thus for a second time I was saved 
from the Staff. 

One good turn deserves another, and at Viljoen's 
Drift I was able to repay my debt to Baker in an un- 
expected way. When we arrived there at 10.30 p.m. 
we found not only that it was impossible to get a meal, 
but that the train would not leave for the south until 
eleven the next morning. By chance I had noticed, as the 
train steamed out of the station, the Quartermaster- 
Sergeant of my Regiment standing by a covered truck, 
and then I remembered that the day before I had ridden 
to Wolvchoek, he had been sent to Johannesburg to buy 
canteen stores. Baker was grumbling hard and wanted a 
drink. I said to him: ‘I think I can get you a drink and 
also some dinner,’ and walked out of the waiting-room 
in which we had dumped our kit, where an expiring 
fire was still burning. I went over to the Quartermaster- 
Sergeant and obtained from him a bottle of whisky, 
some soda-water, tinned cake, tinned meat and biscuits; 
within ten minutes I returned with these, and to Baker's 
amazement spread them out on the table. I then bor- 
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rowed some glasses and a plate or two from the station- 
master, and so we dined. 

We got the fire going and then went to bed, which 
meant lying on the floor of the waiting-room. There I 
spent a broken night, for sleeping on boards is infinitely 
less comfortable than sleeping on mother earth. 

Instead of starting again at eleven we started at six, 
and by eleven were back in Heilbron, where I learned 
that the West Kents were leaving that day. 

Our long stay at Heilbron was now drawing to a 
close. On June 19th we heard that we were going to 
Honing Spruit, then the next day we heard it was 
Kroonstad. On the 24th we played polo, cleared out the 
mess, and listened to the guns of the Worcestershire 
Regiment which was coming in to relieve us. Next 
day came Lieut.-~General Sir C. Tucker to inspect us. He 
was bubbling over with rage, for on his way down his 
train had been blown up at Steyn’s Halt. Little damage 
had been done, however, only the bottom blown out 
of the truck in front of the engine. The line, under the 
influence of the General’s notorious language, was soon 
repaired, but his temper remained sadly ruffled. What 
made things worse was that on his arrival he discovered 
the Colonel down with ’flu, at which he very nearly 
exploded. Tucker was rightly known for the exuberance 
of his language, and Tuckerisms more than anything 
else, I think, cheered the soldier and broke the monotony 
of this war. 

On the 26th I was on picket for the last time, and 
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except for my brief sojourn in hospital I had been on 
picket every other night since my arrival in Bloem- 
fontein. The next day the Worcestershire Regiment 
took over from us, and on the following day, at 9 a.m., 
escorted by two hundred men of Pine-Coffin’s M.I. 
and two guns of ‘O’ Battery R.H.A., we left Heilbron, 
and marched via Slootkraal and Schietkop to Bosches- 
laagte Farm, which we reached at 4 p.m., having covered 
some seventeen miles. There we bivouacked, and that 
night I found myself on outposts. 

This march was uneventful: we saw a few Boers on 
Paardekraal but they left us alone; we had a considerable 
delay on the Rhenoster River, for the drift at Sloot- 
kraal was an abominable one. Here, at a farm, we found 
some women and children, and these we took on with 
us to Kroonstad. 

Off again at 8.30 a.m. on the 29th to Martinus Rust, 
near Roodewal station, an infernal march, round and 
round my hat as it were. Completing a double S we 
ended up about eight miles from where we set out, 
and though we marched only fifteen miles it seemed to 
me more like thirty. We saw some Boers at Uitkijk, 
and the M.I. for some reason or other fired on them 
with their pom-pom (two-pounder machine-gun). 

Offagain at 8.30 a.m. the next day for Honing Spruit, 
a march of seventeen miles and a trying one, because 
the endless hill—or rather slope—at Serfontein wearied 
the brain as much as the body. This day Pine-Coffin and 
his horde left us. 
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The next day we went on to Kroonstad, eighteen 
miles, many men getting a ride in the wagons. We 
bivouacked, why I cannot imagine, on East Hill outside 
the town: it was covered with dead horses and the wind 
was in their favour. 
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The Blockhouse System 


PW the war in South Africa was in many ways an 
+ anachronism; few wars have offered more 
chances for mobility, and in few before the out- 

break of the World War have so many men been 
employed on static duties. The reason for this is obvious, 
though when the war broke out it was not even dreamed 
of: that the theatre of war was so vast and the enemy 
so mobile that unless the size of the former were re- 
stricted the speed of the latter could not be slowed down. 
The only way to reduce the area strategically was to 
partition it off into comparatively small sub-areas, and 
to clear the enemy out of each in turn. This was accom- 
lished by dividing up the theatre of war by wire fences, 
and by building blockhouses along them, closely spaced 
so that each fence could be swept by the fire of neigh- 
bouring blockhouse garrisons. Once an area was ren- 
dered horse-proof, so to speak, the next operation was 
to sweep it clear of the enemy, and when this was done, 
to establish another horse-proof area and to clear that in 
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turn. Considering the size of the theatre of war and the 
enormous labour this system demanded, it redounds 
to the courage of our military chiefs that they ever put 
it in practice. For instance: to decide upon building a 
defended line three hundred miles long is no mean 
project; yet during the war this was done by estab- 
lishing a blockhouse line from Victoria Road station, 
close to Victoria West in Cape Colony, to Lambert’s 
Bay on the Atlantic. 

Another great advantage of this system was that it 
automatically established defended lines of communica- 
tion, and so it greatly diminished the need for escort 
work. For example, it was possible to send the largest 
convoy along the above-mentioned line—provided that 
there was a sufficiency of water—under the smallest 
escort. The whole system was closely related to that of 
the Great Wall of China, which was simultaneously a 
fortified wall and a defended thoroughfare. 

For those of my readers who did not take part in the 
South African War, it may be of some interest if I 
describe in greater detail what a blockhouse line was 
like and how it was constructed. 

First, a line on the map was selected and a blockhouse 
constructed at one end of the ground chosen. The dis- 
tance of the second blockhouse from the first naturally 
depended on the country, but normally it was built 
at between one thousand and two thousand yards away 
from it. All the lines which I saw during the war were 
very similar in type. Occasionally a stone fort was built 
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and sometimes a farm was fortified; but generally 
speaking a blockhouse was constructed either on level 
ground or ona small kopje when such could be found. 

The standard pattern blockhouse had an internal 
diameter of twelve feet; its walls, which were six feet 
high, consisted of sheets of semicircular rolled gal- 
vanized iron, the outer wall separated from the inner 
by one foot, the space in between being filled in with 
shingle. Round the lower part of the outer wall was 
built a third wall, the space between it and the second 
being filled in with earth. The roof was generally of 
galvanized iron sheeting, shaped like that of a Swiss 
chalet, resting on the walls and supported by a central 
pole. Twelve loopholes were pierced through the walls, 
and the only entrance was a small door some four feet 
square and level with the ground. Surrounding the 
blockhouse was a wire fence, itself surrounded by a low 
wire entanglement, upon which empty jam tins were 
hung. 

Immediately round the blockhouse, that is between it 
and the wire fence, was dug a ditch four and a half feet 
deep and three feet wide; this was the sentry’s beat 
during night-time. In this ditch were constructed two 
bivouacs, cut in its outer side and roofed over with 
corrugated iron. One was for the sentry’s relief and the 
other for the commander of the post to sleep in. In the 
case of a blockhouse on a kopje, when digging was im- 
possible the ditch was replaced by a sangar or loose 
stone parapet. 
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Once the blockhouse had been rendered proof against 
enemy action, the next step taken was to prevent the 
enemy from crossing the intervals between the block- 
house and its immediate neighbours. This was done by 
linking up blockhouses by a barbed-wire apron fence, 
set at an angle, that is, V-shaped, the standards being 
driven deep into the ground so that they could not be 
pulled up. Sometimes a trench was run along the wire, 
not only to strengthen the obstacle but to provide 
covered communication between blockhouse and block- 
house. This, however, was seldom done, as there was 
generally insufficient labour to do it. 

To alarm the garrison of a blockhouse should the 
fence be tampered with during night-time, a single thin 
wire was run along, or rather through the fence; this 
if cut released a heavy stone, which falling on an empty 
biscuit tin would automatically sound the alarm. To- 
wards the end of the war a device was invented which 
ignited a flare even if the alarm wire were not cut, a 
slight pull being sufficient to do this. It was not very 
successful, for should a large bird, such as an owl, 
alight on the wire, as actually happened on one occasion, 
the flare went off and fire was opened. Directly one 
blockhouse fired, the chances were that a veritable feu 
de terreuar would run down the line. On one occasion 
fire was actually carried a distance of about one hundred 
miles, that is to say down a line of some hundred and 
twenty blockhouses. 

The normal blockhouse garrisons were as follows: a 
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captain’s—one subaltern and twenty to thirty men; a 


subaltern’s—ten men; and an N.C.O.’s—six men. Gener- | 


ally speaking a captain commanded from ten to twelve 
blockhouses, and a subaltern from three to four. For 
purposes of communication each officer’s blockhouse 
was linked up to the next by telephone. 

Life on a blockhouse line was monotonous in the 
extreme, but not altogether lazy. In a blockhouse of 
seven men—that is one N.C.O. and six private soldiers 
—the work was pretty stiff: not only had three men 
always to be on duty, but cooking, ration parties and 
water parties had also to be arranged for. Water was 
generally delivered by cart, sometimes by packhal 
(water-bag) and was stored in a small tank set in the 
side of the trench. Fuel was always scarce, unless the 
blockhouse in question was situated near a riverbed, or 
better still a wooden fence, a luxury which grew des- 
perately scarce long before the end of the war. 

The worst feature of blockhouse life was its demoral- 
izing influence on the soldier. Apart from sentry duty 
and minor fatigue work there was absolutely nothing 
to do except talk, smoke and gamble. Frequently no 
sign of civilization, or even of life, except for the two 
neighbouring blockhouses, could be seen for miles 
around, and this utter blankness of life undoubtedly 
carried with it a bad moral influence. Further, almost 
unceasing sentry-go, lack of natural exercise and mono- 
tony of food told on the nerves. Though they were in 
complete safety men would become jumpy and bad- 
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tempered. In the circumstances it was almost impossible 
even to modify these defects, let alone eradicate them. 
Books helped, but books were scarce, and in any case 
the normal soldier, officer or man, is no great lover of 
reading. 

Books have always been my truest companions, and 
wherever I have travelled I have never been without a 
small library; for though I have read many a borrowed 
volume, such books have always seemed to me to be the 
courtesans of literature: they are not your own, they 
have been fingered and soiled by others, and partnership 
with them is often only temporary. 

It seems to me that there is no better gauge of a man’s 
character than the books he reads. Also, no better indi- 
cation of the leisure at his disposal, for reading demands 
time. In war the popular illusion is that time is one great 
round of danger and excitement, that there is little time 
for anything outside marching and fighting and move- 
ment generally. The reverse is true. On the whole few 
occupations are so dull as war. It is like living in a medi- 
eval castle; for days on end, perhaps weeks and even 
months, one twiddles one’s thumbs, then suddenly one 
jumps up and cracks someone over the head. 

To this rule the South African War was no exception. 
The masses of men were bored to extinction, and to 
show how heavily time hung on hand I cite my diaries, 


-which are anything but complete, and which tell me 


that during this war I read 114 volumes in some 650 
days. If during the 215 days for which no record exists 
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I add a like proportion, then in all 150 volumes must 
have been read by me, that is more than one each week. 

On leaving England I was conscientious as regards kit, 
and took with me but a very small library. It consisted 
of Shakespeare in six minute volumes, the Bible, 
D’Aguillar’s Maxims of Napoleon, Omar Khayyém and 
A Guide to Paris—which book very soon went through 
the porthole of my cabin. I read the works of Shake- 
speare, Tennyson and the Bible from cover to cover, 
and when at Leeuwpoort Halt, for some reason which 
I no longer remember, I learned Omar Khayyam by 
heart. 
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As I have already related, we arrived outside Kroon- 
stad on July 1st, and on the 2nd we moved from our 
bivouac and pitched our camp closer to the town, which 
in those days consisted of one dusty main street, the 
railway station and the Grand Hotel, grand only in 
name, for it was little more than a bedroomed drinking 
saloon. The next day I heard that on the 4th I was to 
move some eight miles up the railway line, establish 
my headquarters at Jordaan Siding, which officially was 
called “No. 2 Cossack Post’, and command the block- 
houses to the north and south of it. 

I arrived there at 1 p.m. on the 4th, and found my 
first independent command in a state of complete 
disorganization. The garrison consisted of one officer 
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and twenty men of the sth Royal Fusiliers—the officer 
a mere boy and his men little more than children; 
eighteen Mounted Infantry, who presumably were the 
Cossacks; two signallers, two telephone operators and 
twenty-seven Kaffir night watchmen, armed with 
Martini-Henry rifles, who by the soldiery were dubbed 
the “Black Watch’. I walked round my command, 
almost wept over its inefficiency, bought some eggs at 
a farm, read a chapter or two of Les Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles, which cheered me immensely, and then re- 
tired to bed to listen to a battle on the railway line be- 
tween the Kaffir watchmen, who were blazing away at 
each other. 

Next day I took stock of the situation. At the Siding 
itself I had a blockhouse and ten men, a few sangars, a 
signal station, my own tent and three tents allotted to 
the Black Watch; the whole being wired in on a slight 
bluff to the west of the railway. About a mile east of 
the siding was the Cossack Post, and a quarter of a 
mile south of it was No. 65 Blockhouse, held by the 
sth Fusiliers’ subaltern—-an ancient sergeant who told 
me he had taught General (later Lord) Plumer his drill 
—and nine men, so described in order to comply with 
the recruiting regulations. 

The Kaffirs worked by night; they were spread up 
and down the line in twos and threes. The railway was 
fenced in, and before taking over the post I had been 
warned that it was only safe to walk between the 
metals, as land mines had been placed at intervals outside 
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them; further, I was told that the Kaffir posts were to 
be visited once during ‘hours of darkness’—a pleasant 
undertaking! I was further instructed by some genius 
of a staff officer that countersigns were not to be used, 
as Kaffirs could not understand them, and that a bar 
out of some popular melody was to be whistled instead, 
each Kaffir of course receiving musical instruction 
before proceeding on duty. 

Who this red-tabbed lunatic was I have long for- 
gotten. I agreed with everything he said; but though 
I meant to visit my command at night, I had no inten- 
tion of getting shot for whistling “The Honeysuckle 
and the Bee’ because some non-musical savage mistook 
it for a tune out of “The Belle of New York’. 

My first experience of patrolling a line occupied by 
Kaffir watchmen convinced me that such work was 
nothing short of tempting Providence. I started about 
eleven, having previously warned the boys that I should 
visit them and that the countersign would be ‘Scoff’. 
I walked up the line none too quietly, my intention 
being to pive some warning of my approach. I stopped 
and peered through the darkness, and saw an indistinct 
shadow, like a bush, in front of me. I took one step 
forward, and suddenly the darker darkness sprang up 
and there was a bright flash, followed almost instan- 
taneously by a loud report—the watchman had dis- 
charged his rifle straight into the air. The next two posts 
I found fast asleep. Then I went back to the Siding, fully 
convinced that it was not only folly to rely on Kaffirs 
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to watch the line, but little short of suicide to visit them. 
I never did so again. 

My chief concern was, however, not the protection 
of the line but the search for fuel. There was not a stick 
in the neighbourhood, and though dried cow dung was 
sometimes obtainable it was filthy stuff to cook with. 
Then an idea occurred to me: why should not the rail- 
way supply us? Daily one or more coal trains came down 
from the north, and as the gradient approaching the 
Siding was a steep one, they usually snorted up it at 
not more than three or four miles an hour. 

Stealing Government coal is no doubt a criminal 
offence; but dung-brewed tea was in my opinion a 
sufficient excuse to exonerate any criminal action. 
Some genius, in order to prevent coal being stolen from 
the trucks, had introduced the system of sprinkling 
each truck-load with whitewash, and this made it easy 
for us from our little bluff to spot at a considerable 
distance which goods trains had coal in them and which 
had not. 

Our fuel raids were arranged as follows: the sentry 
on the bluff was told to look out for coal trains as well 
as for the enemy, and directly he saw one coming along 
to signal its approach. The place selected for the raid 
was a sharp bend in the line, at which, when a train 
wound round it, it was impossible for either the guard 
in front or the guard in rear to see the middle of the 
train. The signal given, the raiding party, generally 
four men, would run down to the line and hide in a 
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culvert close by the apex of the bend, and as the train 
rounded it two men on one side would throw a rope 
over a coal-truck to two on the other, and when once 
the rope was caught both parties would take up the strain 
and haul. The result was a cascade of two or three hun- 
dredweight of coal. This method of taking toll for 
protecting the line was eminently successful and com- 
paratively safe. 


Having dismissed the Black Watch from my mind, 


and having succeeded in providing the garrison with 
fuel, I was still left with the problem of the sth Royal 
Fusiliers, who directly it was dark began to blaze away 
into the night. On one occasion there was a continuous 
rattle of musketry which lasted for about half an hour; 
so in the morning I walked over to Blockhouse No. 65 
in order to discover what it was about. On arriving 
there I found the ancient sergeant covered with blood. 
He had not been hit, but was cutting up a lung-sick 
cow which having got caught in the wire entanglement 
had been the cause of the disturbance. 

Stray cattle and sheep were always a nuisance, especi- 
ally at night-time, and at Jordaan Siding we were 
perpetually annoyed by them. To make matters worse, 
on July 9th 50,000 sheep arrived from the south, and 
on the 15th 60,000 more. Slowly they trickled north- 
wards at the average speed of four miles a day, leaving 
hundreds of dead behind them, especially on the margins 
of the dams where they trampled each other to death, 
turning the water into a quagmire of mud. A day or 
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two after their exodus the whole countryside stank of 
dead sheep. 

On the night of the roth the inevitable happened. 
The usual night firing had been taking place, but I 
took no notice of it until about three in the morning, 
when I was woken up and told that one of the Kaffir 
watchmen had been shot through the head. I hastily 
dressed, and when I walked over to the Kaffir encamp- 
ment I found that it was John No. 4 who had been 
hit and that he had just been brought in. As I suspected, 
he had been shot by one of the other watchmen. 

I stepped into the tent to which he had been carried, 
and I shall never forget the sight which met my eyes. 
John No. 4 was lying flat on the ground, and stooping 
over him were three or four Kaffirs. One held aloft the 
lid of a tobacco tin containing some liquid fat which 
fed a small piece of rag with a smoky orange flame. 
This was the only light in the tent, and by its glimmer 
I saw that the unfortunate Kaffir had been hit in the 
forehead, the bullet carrying away the best part of his 
right temple, from which his brains were protruding. 
The light glinted off his eyes, which were two small 
pools of congealed blood; his whole head was clotted 
with blood, which running down his face and neck 
had dyed his dirty white sweater red. He was still 
breathing, and from time to time he groaned a little. 

I sent for a field dressing and a bottle of whisky. 
Pouring some whisky into a teapot I pushed the spout 
between his lips and tilted up the pot. Most of the spirit 
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ran out of his mouth and mixed with his blood. Next, 
I had to get his brains back. I asked for a fork and with 
its handle pushed the pulp back into his head; then I 
washed his face and bound him up. I could do no more, 
so I left him, telling the Kaffirs to keep him warm. 

The telephone was out of action, so I told the sig- 
nallers to get their lamp going and call up Kroonstad 
for medical aid. In those days signal lamps were not so 
perfect as they are now. The one we had burnt oxygen. 
First the oxygen had to be generated in a retort over a 
fire; next a gas bag had to be filled with it, and lastly a 
man had to sit on the bag to force the oxygen into the 
lamp. 

We generated the oxygen, but the bag leaked as fast 
as it filled, consequently there was nothing to do but 
wait for daylight and send a runner in. Having arranged 
for this, I went to see how John No. 4 was getting on. 
I pulled open his tent and out shot a column of smoke. 
I then discovered that ‘keep him warm’ had been 
translated into ‘light a cow-dung fire alongside him’! 

When the Medical Officer appeared, about ten o'clock, 
we brought John No. 4 out into the open, and the dress- 
ing Ihad wound round his head was removed: where- 
upon the hospital orderly who had accompanied the 
surgeon fainted. 

I asked the Medical Officer if there was any chance of 
the man living. He answered that it was not likely, but 
that with a Kaffir all things were possible. He had 
attended one black who had been hit clean through 
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the chest by a pom-pom shell and had yet recovered. 
Should John No. 4 do so, he told me that he would be 
paralysed all down his left side, so it was as well that 
he died, which he did eleven hours later. 

On the 17th I received the news that we were shortly 
going to Bloemfontein. On the r8th I nearly broke my 
neck. As I was riding out to visit Post No. 66, I was 
about to pass what appeared to me to be a dead sheep, 
when the brute jumped up and got wedged between 
my horse’s forelegs. Down we came, and I on my head. 
For a minute I was stunned, then I got up, returned to 
the Siding, passed my command over to the sth Royal 
Fusiliers’ subaltern, and rejoined my Regiment in 
Kroonstad. 


Modder River Line 


From now until the middle of October my diary 
ceases: either it was never written up or it was lost— 
probably the latter, for I wrote it in a series of school 
copy-books. I am consequently reduced to rely on my 
memory for events and on the Regimental Diary for 
dates—dates are almost all the things it notices. 

On July roth we left Kroonstad, entraining at 5 p.m. 
for Bloemfontein. We arrived at Bloemfontein at dawn 
on the following day, detrained and marched out to 
Spitz Kop about five miles north-west of the town, 
where we went into bivouac. 
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Modder River Line 


Here we learned, at least we subalterns did, that we 
were to march westwards on the following day and 


picket the drifts over the Modder River as far as © 


Brandvallei Drift, which lies immediately south of 
Paardeberg, itself a few miles west of Vendutie Drift, 
where in February 1900 Cronje had surrendered his 
famous laager. I was glad to hear this, as it would give 
me an opportunity of visiting the places fought over 
by the Regiment when I fell sick with appendicitis. 

Our first march out was to Quagga Laagte, and though 
I do not remember where this place is, I remember the 
country well, for it was monotonously open veldt-land. 
The next day we went to Barber’s Pan, and this day I 
was on rear-guard. It was a curious sight to watch the 
battalion, accompanied by two guns of the 68th 
Battery R.F.A. and the 16th Field Hospital, disappearing 
into the blue, whilst trailing miles behind it came the 
lumbering slow-moving ox-wagons and my small 
escort, some fifty men on foot. What we could really 
have done had we been attacked, I do not know; but 
I remember thinking the problem out and coming to 
the conclusion that, if we were, the enemy was unlikely 
to come from the direction of Bloemfontein, and was 
more likely to come from the south than the north, 
because to the north of our line of march lay the Modder 
River, which was anyhow an obstacle of some kind. 
So I threw my detachment out on to the southern flank 
of the wagons and trusted to luck. 

At about midday we had to outspan, rest and feed 
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the oxen, which meant a halt of some two hours, and 
whilst I was sitting on a wagon pole munching a biscuit, 
I saw in the distance a solitary horse grazing. As rear- 
guard commander I had been loaned a pony, but 
though I had frequently borrowed one I had never as 
yet owned one, and as this was apparently a stray one 
I decided to capture it. I rode out and after considerable 
difficulty chased it in towards the wagons, where a 
Kaffir caught it and tied a rope round its neck. It was a 
good-looking little animal, a Basuto, black in colour, 
but its neck was eaten up with mange. 

Here I will make a digression. South Africa was 
obviously a mounted man’s country, and we British 
officers have always prided ourselves on our horseman- 
ship—perhaps rightly so, but as to horsemastership it 
seems to me that we know next to nothing. The reason 
is I think obvious: it is not merely by riding horses, 
but by looking after them, that the art of horse- 
mastership is acquired. In England, a man who can 
afford to keep a couple of hunters can generally afford to 
pay agroom to look after them, and in the Army a groom 
costs next to nothing; consequently the mounted officer, 
though he often runs his hand over a fetlock and looks 
wise, is as empty of knowledge of his mount as a man 
who knows nothing of a car is of mechanics, though he 
may be a racing driver. 

Before the coming of the war I had never owned a 
horse, I had never hunted, and the bulk of the riding I had 
done was doneat Sandhurst, where I was not even taught 
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how to groom a horse, or how much corn to give it to 
munch. I had spent hours in learning how to trot without 
stirrups and how to hold a sword at the gallop, yet for 
what I cannot imagine, for the trot is only fitted for a 
cab horse, and trotting without stirrups is the surest 
and quickest way to give a horse a sore back. As for 
swords—well, when are they used? 

Though utterly ignorant of the art of horsemastership, 
now that I had commandeered a pony of my own— 
and what was better still from the instructional point of 
view, an unauthorized one—I had to set to work. 
Grooming was soon learned; feeding depended on your 
native sense of villainy. If you were a good oat-thief the 
pony throve, if you were a perfect Christian it promptly 
died. But what stumped me was how to get rid of the 
mange. I consulted all the horsey officers in the Regiment 
as well as the Transport Sergeant, and one and all were 
exceedingly wise and most unhelpful. They suggested 
sheep-dip and tobacco juice, etc., all of which were un- 
obtainable. Then I set to work to think out the problem 
for myself. 

Once, when at Leeuwpoort, I had had the misfortune 
to pick up lice, and had obtained from a Mr. Lemon, a 
Bloemfontein chemist, an ointment which they certainly 
did not like, for I freed myself of this pest in a day or 
two. I knew that mange was caused by a minute insect, 
so I wrote for a jar of this ointment. I smeared it all 
over my pony’s neck (he had by then been christened 
‘Nigger’), and knowing it to be of a poisonous nature, 
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I plastered it over with cart grease, which I judged 
would deter the pony from biting himself and other 
ponies from biting him. My self-devised cure worked 
like magic: in a day or two the grease set hard; in about 
a fortnight clotted patches of the coat came off, leaving 
a clean black skin visible to the eye. A few months later 
a new coat had grown, and eventually’ Nigger’s coat 
was as glossy as an ironed top hat. So much for self 
instruction, and now to get on with the story. 

At Barber’s Pan, or near by it, we threw out our first 
detachment to hold Treuter’s Drift, and, on the 23rd, 
made Paardekraal. The next day we marched to Waai- 
hoek, where one of the many Wolve Spruits joins the 
Modder River, and leaving another detachment here, 
on the following morning we left for Poplar Grove, 
where the small battle was fought in February 1900. 

As far as I was concerned, the 26th brought us to 
our destination; for though a company was sent on to 
hold Paardeberg and Brandvallei Drifts, the Battalion 
Headquarters was established at Koodoosrand, or rather, 
just south of the Koodoos Drift, and my company— 
“H’—was selected to halt there. 

The spot where we pitched the Headquarter Camp 
was close to some low and rocky kopjes. Not far off 
was a large dry pan, and from the official diary I am 
informed that I drilled there daily. As a matter of fact 
I have a hazy remembrance of having formed fours there, 
but the only daily use made of this dried-up swamp was 
for playing polo, which in its turn led to a singular 
occurrence, 
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When we played we put out sentries, for we were 
in enemy’s country and were overlooked by several 
hills. Whether or not this irregular use of His Majesty’s 
troops was the cause, I do not remember, but whatever 
it was, an edict was issued from the orderly room tent 
that all polo was to cease, which among the subalterns 
was considered an uncalled-for hardship. 

I must explain here that a subaltern at this date was 
something quite different from a subaltern before the 
war, or at its opening. Eighteen months of the rough 
and tumble of war had unvarnished our minds. We were 
by now extremely human, that is to say—far more 
self-reliant, and therefore far more insubordinate. We 
knew that a certain exalted officer, the author of our 
disappointment, periodically visited Bloemfontein. 
There can be little doubt that he went there for some 
official purpose, but the conspirators whispered ‘cher- 
chez la femme’. Then the plot was laid. On a certain 
day, it being known that the Barah Sahib would set 
out on his visit in a Cape cart accompanied by an escort 
of some twenty M.I. under the command of one of 
the conspirators, two of the conspirators took their 
rifles and field glasses and strolled down to the Modder 
River, which is thickly fringed with mimosa and other 
bushes. There in hiding they watched the Bloemfontein 
track, which at the place they had chosen runs within 
five hundred yards of the river. It was a bright sunny day 
and all was still. 

Presently the white-hooded Cape cart hove in sight 
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with the escort alongside it. Ping went a bullet . . . zip 
... zip. Ping went a second, a third, a fourth, all aimed 
a hundred yards in front of the leading horsemen, 
Shouts could be heard, and obviously there was much 
commotion. The Cape cart swung to the south and 
raced over the veldt, back by a devious path to the 
camp. The M.I. dismounted and opened a fusillade, 
whilst the two malefactors sat in perfect safety among 
the boulders on the river bank, holding their sides with 
laughing. 

That night there was much discussion at dinner. The 
subaltern in charge of the escort got it once again in 
the neck for not having cleared the riverbed, whilst his 
two confréres agreed that he was a complete b-f. 

The only other event of the slightest interest that I 
can remember during our brief sojourn on the Modder 
River Line, was riding over and visiting the battlefield 
of Paardeberg, which is situated at Vendutie Drift a 
few miles west of the farm of Stinkfontein. We found 
it very much as it must have looked when the battle 
was fought. The trenches were almost intact, and heaps 
of empty cartridge cases were lying about, as well as 
bits of burnt-out wagons and other debris. The soil here 
is very shallow, as it lies immediately upon rock. I 
searched for and discovered the grave of a brother 
subaltern killed in this battle, and finding the bones of 
one of his feet sticking out of the grave, I buried them 
as best I could. 

Farther away and to the south, one of the subalterns 
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who was with me pointed out to me the place where 
towards the end of the battle he saw the strangest thing 
in his life. There was a very well-known officer who 
took part in the engagement who possessed several 
peculiarities, one of which was that wherever he went 
he carried with him a portable latrine, a seat and a 
canvas folding screen. During the battle he had this 
pitched, and one morning as was his habit, he retired 
to it. As he was in his sanctum, a burial party consisting 
of a Corporal and some half-dozen men of his unit 
marched by; whereupon a dust devil whirling over the 
veldt neatly removed the canvas screen and carried it 
into the air. There was the great man enthroned. What 
could the corporal do? His duty of course; so he gave 
‘Eyes right!’ 

At Koodoosrand we remained for a bare month, and, 
on August 3oth, started on our return journey to Bloem- 
fontein. Our marches were to Treurhoek, to Damvallei, 
to Daniel’s Kuil, where I spent my twenty-third birth- 
day, thence to Bainsvlei and thence to Bloemfontein. 
So ended a very happy jaunt. 


Kopjes Station—Vlakfontein Line 


Still without a diary I am again compelled to rely on 
my memory and the official records, both somewhat 
untrustworthy sources. At Bloemfontein we halted 
until the morning of September sth, and then en- 
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trained for Kopjes station, at which we arrived at 
8 p.m. in a devastating dust storm. There we detrained 
and bivouacked for the night. 

The object of our move was to build and occupy a 
line of blockhouses parallel with and north of the 
Rhenoster River. Our starting point was the railway at 
Kopjes; thence the line ran to Plessis Rust, where 
Battalion Headquarters were established, and thence via 
Vliegenkraal to Vlakfontein, a few miles west of Reitz- 
burg, from where the Scots Guards (later on the st 
Royal Welch Fusiliers) took it up and carried it to the 
Vaal. 

The line was rapidly built: by the 6th cight block- 
houses were erected, five more on the 8th, and so on 
until the last one was set up and occupied on the 13th. 
The only interference with this work took place on the 
gth, when opposition was met with in the neighbour- 
hood of Plessis Rust; this cost us one man who died of 
wounds. 

What the number of my blockhouse was I cannot now 
remember, but as it was some three miles south-east of 
Plessis Rust, it was probably No. 12 or 13. As far as I 
was concerned my life was one of unbroken peace and 
complete boredom. To the east and west of me were 
other blockhouses under my command, for as my 
captain was also in charge of the Battalion M.I., most 
of the blockhouse work was left to me to supervise. 
During daytime I visited my command and lived in a 
tent pitched outside the blockhouse entanglement. At 
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night I retired to my bivouac in the circular trench, 
and on one occasion a thunderstorm flooded me out of 
it in about five minutes. J remember that storm well, 
for the next morning the trench was still so full of water 
that we had no water to drink, as our water tank, which 
was set into the side of the trench, was completely 
covered over; and worse still, we had buried our entire 
stock of bully beef under the drip of its tap in order 
to keep it cool. There was nothing to do but to bale the 
trench out with buckets. 

My main anxiety was not, however, our food, but 
Nigger’s. I was not authorized to keep a pony but I 
did, and no one seemed to mind. I was not authorized 
to draw forage and I did not, so I pinched it instead. 

The veldt round my blockhouse grew the worst 
possible grass, and though, when I was not riding him, 
Nigger was knee-hobbled and turned loose during the 
day, it would have been difficult to keep him going on 
what he could pick up. As for water, fortunately there 
was a small spruit with a few pools in it close by. As I 
could not raid Plessis Rust, my only chance of obtaining 
forage was to raid the supply columns which once a 
week came up with their lumbering bullock wagons 
from the railway. The method I adopted was quite 
easy, for the track led close past my blockhouse. As the 
column came along its dust could be seen miles away. 
Directly the officer, or agent, in charge of it hove in 
sight I mounted Nigger, rode out, met him and asked 
him if he would like a drink; this he never refused. Once 
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he was in my tent, four soldiers walked out to the nearest 
wagon, threw the Kaffir driver half a crown, and then 
pulled off a bale of hay and a sack of oats, which they 
carried to the trench and rolled into it. 

Well fed as he was on this illicit forage, Nigger was 
frequently a troublesome animal. When tied up he bit 
through every form of head rope. An ordinary rope 
he would chew through in about ten minutes and a 
raw hide riem, or thong, in about half an hour. At last 
I got hold of a chain, but then he pulled the picketing 
peg up. Finally, not tobe defeated, Idrove into the ground 
a five-foot iron fence post, leaving only a few inches 
sticking out; this and the chain defeated him. 

Shortly before I devised this method of preventing 
him from running away, early one afternoon I saw a 
tiny cloud of dust far away on the veldt. As I watched 
it I saw that it was moving towards where I and a 
brother subaltern were sitting. Then out of the dust came 
a Cape cart, and presently out of the Cape cart a Padre. 

We shook hands and gave him a drink. We then asked 
him what his business was, and he told us that he had 
driven over from Vredefort, which was miles away to 
the north of us, to hold a service at our Headquarters. 
To ease his conscience, as he was already hours late, 
he insisted upon holding his service where he was. I there- 
upon pointed out that I had only a corporal and nine 
men, and that three of these did not count as they were 
on duty. This did not deter him in the least, so I sug- 
gested falling in the seven men outside my tent. No, he 
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wanted to hold his service in the blockhouse, so in we 
crawled, all the men by now being afflicted with the 
giggles. In spite of my difficulty in maintaining a staid 
and reverent expression, for his antics in the blockhouse 
were quite peculiar, the service went off fairly well 
until it was nearing its end, when there was a clatter of 
hoofs, followed by a shout from the sentry outside: 
‘There goes that little black b again.’ This started 
an explosion, Pte. C. being the big gun, an explosion I 
shall never forget. It drove us out of that blockhouse in 
five seconds. 

Once in the fresh air I nearly died with laughter; 
soon the Padre joined in, and when he had regained his 
breath he exclaimed: “Well, well, well, with that man 
in your blockhouse you ought to be as safe as in the 
Tower of London’—and we all laughed again. He was 
really a most amusing card, and had tea with us, which 
consisted of a bottle of port which he produced from 
his cart. 

The only other incident Ican remember was one which 
might have ended seriously enough. No rum had been 
issued for over a week, so I sent Sergeant B. down to 
Headquarters to see what was wrong. He was a tubby - 
little man who said he had once been a policeman— 
which I did not believe—also a costermonger, which 
fitted him exactly. Off he went with a wicker-covered 
demijohn and his rifle slung over his shoulder. 

He got the rum all right, being given a fortnight’s 
supply. It was a hot day and a longish walk for him, 
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and on his way back he began to take a sip every now 
and again from the demijohn. Presently, turning round, 
he saw a mounted man approaching him, whereupon 
he dropped the jar, unslung his rifle and began snapping 
at him and yelling out the most dreadful names. For- 
tunately he was so fuddled that he had forgotten to load, 
or perhaps actually imagined he was firing: his target 
was my Captain! 

I was not sorry when, on October roth, I heard that 
we were shortly going to move, for life on this line 
was deadly dull. On the 16th I joined up with Battalion 
Headquarters and marched to Kopijes station. There we 
entrained for Kroonstad to build a new blockhouse line 
from Kroonstad to the Lace Diamond Mines, and thence 
northwards to the Rhenoster River. 


Lace Mines—Klip Drift Line 


Wearrivedat Kroonstad late on the evening of October 
16th and bivouacked close to the station. We were up 
the next morning early, for the sun was too hot to allow 
one to lie upon one’s valise in the open. Then I had to 
supervise the pitching of the camp, which was not done 
with any care for comfort but with a geometric exact- 
ness which all but demanded a knowledge of logarithms. 
This finished, I took stock of my personal belongings. 
At this time our field kit was not supposed to exceed 
50 lb., but everybody’s did, yet I was a little shocked 
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when I discovered that I possessed no less than fourteen 
different boxes and bundles. It may perplex the reader 
how I managed to carry such a quantity of things about. 
The answer is simple enough: the boxes were all old 
biscuit cases, which being indistinguishable from full 
ones were loaded on the wagons as stores. Repre- 
hensible though this may seem, I was a long way from 
being the worst malefactor: indeed, the Colonel carried 
about with him a one-room corrugated iron house, 
for this was a gentleman’s war. 

The next two days we remained in Kroonstad with 
its dust and flies. We visited the club, the Grand Hotel, 
the Field Force Canteen, and then, on the 20th, with 
two hundred men of the Regiment, fifty of the 3rd 
Royal Scots and some details of the 9th ML, we set 
out for Doornspruit. At Midden Spruit we were joined 
by two hundred men of the 3rd Royal Scots, a Naval 
12-pounder gun and a section of 15-pounders of the 
62nd Battery R.F.A. We arrived at Doornspruit at 
noon, and once again pitched a geometric camp. There 
I was ordered to set to work and dig what I looked upon 
as a totally useless trench, for my instructions were to 
throw up the earth on the wrong side of it, that is, 
behind where its defenders would stand and not in front 
of them—and this doubled the labour. As-if this were 
not bad enough, that night I was on outposts with orders 
that the sentries were not to be visited until after 11 p.m., 
which meant going to bed very late. Altogether this 
was a poor twenty-four hours for me. 
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The following day we marched to the Lace Diamond 
Mines, four miles off, leaving the Royal Scots at Doorn- 
spruit. At the mines we found Holmes’s M.I.—eight 
hundred men, two guns and a pom-pom. There with 
superhuman effort I taped out another camp, with 
every peg in exact position; this done I went to the dam 
and had a bathe. 

The Lace Mines consisted mainly of an enormous 
quarry half full of water. They were under the manage- 
ment ofa Mr. Lace, who I believe was then in Johannes- 
burg. I was told that though tons of garnets were found, 
not a single diamond of value had as yet been discovered. 
This did not, however, prevent its shares rising immedi- 
ately after we occupied the place. Why, I cannot say, 
unless the whole thing was a ramp; for as most of the 
machinery was broken up or had gone to ruin, it was 
quite impossible to restart work without months of 
reconditioning. The best part of the mines was the 
dam, and it was the largest I saw in South Africa. A small 
shallow valley had been blocked up, and more than a 
square mile of water, five feet deep at one end and 
twenty at the other, had thus been collected. Here we 
bathed daily, until this was forbidden because it was 
suggested that we polluted the drinking water. 

Between the 22nd and 25th I was perpetually on duty, 
in hot sun and also in drenching rain. The main work 
I was ordered to dig wasatrench twelve feet wide at the 
bottom, with a parapet which would have stopped a 
five-inch shell. My comment in my diary runs: ‘Colonel 
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imagines he is Vauban or La Valette—St. Angelo isn’t 
in it!’ Meanwhile blockhouses were being run up and a 
hundred Boers under Commandant Nel were reported 
five miles west of us. 

I had a certain amount of relaxation from digging 
and wiring on the 26th. I was told by the Adjutant 
that I was to ride out with the Colonel to a farm called 
Boschkopjes, some seven miles north of the mines, where 
a blockhouse was about to be built for me to occupy. 
Now, thanks to the kindest of kind Quartermasters, I 
had Nigger hidden away amongst the transport horses, 
so Ihad to beg a mount. ‘Oh! that is quite easy,” said the 
Adjutant, ‘take “Fat Belly”’ (his English mare); but 
he did not inform me of her peculiarities. So we all 
mounted, the Colonel on Peter, who was rather fresh. 
Fat Belly stood as still as a lamb, whilst the escort, under 
a Captain Williams, went out. Then the Colonel said: 
‘Let us start,’ and we started. : 

I touched Fat Belly’s flanks, whereupon she put her 
head down and went like the wind, and worse still 
Peter followed. ‘Stop that damned animal!’ shouted the 
Colonel, a length behind me; but the more I pulled the 
more Fat Belly flew. Peter could not be stopped; Fat 
Belly could not be stopped; clatter and dust. ‘Stop that 
brute... you damned young fool... damn you! ... 
can’t you hold her?’ panted the Colonel close behind 
me. So I pulled and pulled and the faster Fat Belly 
galloped. We caught up Williams and the reserve; we 
shot through his supports; we flew through the patrols 
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of his advanced guard; we were alone on the veldt 
racing towards Boschkopijes as if the devil were after us. 
At length I saw some trees and a small kopje in front of 
me; I made straight for them, and a minute later dis- 
covered that I had arrived at our destination. Here Fat 
Belly suddenly stopped—it was almost a dead heat. 

We were both in a muck sweat, and the Colonel so 
out of breath that for several minutes he could say no- 
thing. This was my salvation; for by the time he was 
able to speak, Williams had cantered up and took it in 
the neck. “You damned idiot!’ roared the Colonel, ‘don’t 
you know the difference between a rear guard and an 
advanced guard? . . . Why the hell don’t you carry out 
your orders? I have a good mind to put you under 
arrest... . Why the devil, etc., etc., etc.” Then turning 
round to me (as the unwilling culprit I expected even 
a more hearty telling-off) and mopping his brow he 
said: “As for those cavalrymen, they aren’t worth a 
damn!’ 

When we got back to the mines, the Adjutant asked 
me how we had got on. ‘Like greased lightning,’ I 
answered, and told him of our gallop. ‘Oh!’ he chuckled, 
‘I forgot to tell you that Fat Belly always starts off at a 
gallop; but, if you give her her head, after a hundred 
yards she chucks it and is as quiet as a lamb—in fact 
rather a lazy old thing.” Though I did not say so, I 
thought he might have informed me of this peculiarity 
before we set out. 

The 27th and 28th were blank days, probably because 
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the Colonel was too exhausted to order any work to be 
done; then, on the 29th, our camp was swept by a tre- 
mendous gale, and I remember Jeffrey, the Mess Ser- 
geant, announcing towards the end of dinner in a 
solemn voice that the savoury had blow away. Alto- 
gether a horrible night: first I had to get up to tighten 
the ropes of my tent in order to prevent it being swept 
off the earth; then, as the rain poured in bucketfuls, I 
had to get up and loosen them to prevent the pole 
going through the top. 

The 30th gained me a relief from erecting war 
memorials (for the works we dug both here and at 
Heilbron were what the text-books describe as “of a 
permanent nature’): I was ordered to take over Bosch- 
kopjes, and, at ten-thirty in the morning, I paraded with 
fifty men, set out, and arrived at my destination some 
two hours later. 

Boschkopjes was not an unpleasant spot. There was a 
small rocky hill upon which at the time of our arrival 
the engineers were putting up a blockhouse. Below it 
stood the farm, not of the ordinary whitewashed mud 
type, but looking more like a suburban villa. It was a 
brick building, possessed an upper storey, and had a 
kind of carthouse on one side and a small orchard on 
the other; not far from it was a small dam with three or 
four dead trek oxen floating in it. 

As we pilcd arms we were greeted by a breeze which 
was laden with a tremendous stink. It appeared to come 
from the orchard, so I walked over there, and discovered 
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a dead horse, but not an ordinary one, or rather, not in 
the ordinary state of putrefaction. Its carcass, under the 
pressure of gases, had blown asunder, and if there was 
one maggot devouring it there must have been a hundred 
million. The whole centre of the body was alive and 
perceptibly moving. It may have been my imagination, 
but as I stood by it I thought I could hear a subdued 
munch: the mastication of legions upon legions of future 
flies. I called up two or three men; but on account of the 
stench it was impossible to dig a pit alongside this living 
carcass. It was also impossible to pull it away, for one 
jerk of a rope on a heel would have brought it all to 
pieces; so we dug round it and piled earth upon it. 
The men took it in turns, for five minutes within three 
yards of it was something to be remembered. Only 
once in my life have I come across a more powerful 
odour, and that was several years later in India when my 
company marched by a tanyard in the middle of a 
village; on that occasion one man was actually sick. 

No sooner had we completed the funeral than up 
rode the Colonel and the Adjutant to settle me down, 
and my diary informs me that this visit ‘unsettled every- 
thing’. I might remark here, that the art of command 
hinges on never interfering with a subordinate. Have 
him up, tell him what you want him to do, then let 
him do it his way and not your way, and when he has 
done it, praise him or damn him as you see fit. 

‘Have you sent a man down the well?’ asked the 
Colonel. “No!’ “Well you should’ . . . and down went a 
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private soldier. Now, I should have put down a 
bucket, all in good time, but the Colonel put down a 
man. His way may have been the best, though I doubt 
it; but the point to note is that there are nearly always 
two ways of doing a thing, and if a subordinate does 
not choose your way that is no proof that he is an idiot. 
As the man emerged and pronounced the water ‘rot- 
ten’, another soldier galloped up and excitedly pro- 
claimed that thirty Boers were approaching the block- 
house at a trot. 

It may be thought from what I have said (and still 
more from what I am about to relate) that my Colonel 
was not above reproach. This is true, but only in one 
respect, for it must be remembered that in the present 
situation I had a distinct advantage over him—I had 
been at Boschkopjes for over an hour, and he had not 
been there for more than a few minutes. It is true that 
before his arrival I had not explored the bottom of the 
well, but I had rapidly reconnoitred the position, and 
had not only posted a sentry over arms but also a sentry 
group on the kopje. Further, I knew that there were at 
least a dozen sappers there under a very efficient R.E. 
subaltern, and that given two or three minutes’ warning 
my small force could have beaten back ten times its 
number. But the Colonel was a big man and the sub- 
altern very small, so it happened that for the time being 
the latter was obliterated. 

With a leonine roar the Colonel ordered the half- 


finished blockhouse to be manned. I expostulated, but . 
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my voice was drowned in thunder. The men dashed 
up the hillock and swarmed into the circular iron erec- 
tion until they were jammed in it like sardines in a tin, 
their heads peering over its roofless walls, for all the 
world resembling a sheaf of human corn. Then the 
cavalry vedette retired from the ridge to the west of 
us, which was at once occupied by a large number of 
mounted men. The vedette opened fire, and I, quite 
certain that no Boer force would ride as this force was 
riding, suggested that I should go out and discover who 
they really were. “No!’ roared the Colonel, ‘get into 
that blockhouse.’ “But,’ I expostulated, ‘I have been 
trying to tell you, sir, that there is no shingle between 
its walls.’ “Get out of that blockhouse!’ roared the 
Colonel, and whilst the human sheaf was unstacking 
itself, up rode a one-armed subaltern of the 9th Lancers 
and reported the arrival of a part of Byng’s. Cavalry. 
To him the Colonel replied: “Yes,I knew who you 
were.’ 

Then, this excursion at an end, back to the defences. 
There were only two possible localities worth holding 
—the house and the blockhouse; but I was ordered to 
establish an intermediary post between them. I could 
see that it would mask the fire from the blockhouse, 
because I knew the ground and had examined it from 
the top of the kopje, while the Colonel had not. I had 
no intention of building it, but cordially agreed on the 
wisdom of doing so. Then, referring back to the well, 
_ I asked whether I could not have a water-cart, and for 
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answer got quite a long lecture on the crass stupidity 
of the British subaltern. 

Having been ‘settled in’ in a way which did not reflect 
highly on my efficiency or intelligence, I was deter- 
mined to show that I was quite capable of putting a 
house into a proper state of defence. The afternoon was 
far advanced, but there was still time to work in, so 
having arranged emergency defences for that night, 
the first thing I decided upon was the demolition of the 
carthouse, as this would supply me with bricks, iron 
sheeting and wood for fuel. During the next three days 
we worked like beavers. A kind of bastion was built 
round the front and back doors, and sheets of corrugated 
iron were nailed inside and outside every window, the 
space in between being filled with rubble and brick. 
On the top of each of these half-filled windows a loop- 
hole with head covers was constructed. This done we 
tested our work by firing at it, and then started on the 
wire entanglements. 

Though I was in no way nervous of an attack, for 
to attack a house without artillery is little short of suicidal, 
I was anxious about my water supply, for young as I 
was I realized that a soldier without water is of even 
less use than a soldier without ammunition. The dam 
was not far off, but much too far to send down to if we 
were attacked. Its water was filthy, and even when we 
had hauled the dead oxen out of it, it was still almost 
undrinkable. We were of course ordered to boil all 
drinking water, but as the fuel issued was not sufficient 
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to cook with, this order was still-born, and throughout 
the war it was not so much polluted water as lack of 
fuel which was the cause of enteric. This water I remem- 
ber very well: for though we put alum into it to settle 
the mud, and though we strained it through bits of linen 
to catch the particles of oxen, do what we would there 
always remained in it a kind of shrimp, a minute insect 
which would rest at the bottom of the glass and then 
jump up to the surface of the water just as one was going 
to take a sip. 

I had been given donkeys equipped with packhals 
(water-bags) to carry water in; filthy, archaic things 
used by the Scythians and Arabs, still used in India, 
that land of inefficiency; carriers of every germ on earth. 
So, on November ist, I again asked for a water cart, 
pointing out that if one were given me I could supply 
all the blockhouses from No. 22 to No. 28. This resulted 
in a severe rebuff, which, however, did not allay my 
anxiety. Besides, we had but one small circular corru- 
gated iron water-tank in the blockhouse and another in 
the farm, and as these were quite insufficient to provide 
washing water, the sole possibility was to wash in the 
dam and then drink the suds. 

Headquarters were still at the Lace Mincs, nevertheless 
I decided on a raid. I remembered having scen there, 
luckily at a little distance from the camp, an enormous 
circular corrugated iron cistern, about eight feet high 
and five in diameter. I decided to fetch this up to Bosch- 
kopjes. That evening I sent a corporal and ten men, a 
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fifth of my garrison, to the mines. I ordered him on no 
account to report to or to be seen by anyone there, 
to bivouac outside the camp at a certain spot and to 
await my arrival immediately after dawn next morning. 

On the 2nd, avoiding the blockhouse line, I left 
Boschkopjes before it was light, and on arriving at the 
mines found my corporal and his party up and awaiting 
my arrival. We soon got the cistern offits brick pedestal, 
screwed out the tap and then rolled it over the open 
veldt towards Boschkopjes. Halfway a relief party 
met us and took over the work. That evening the tank 
reached its new home. 

The next day we set it up against the outside of the 
farm, built a bullet-proof erection round it, made a hole 
through the wall so that the tap fitted inside the house, 
and then ran a waste pipe leading from the guttering 
of the roof into the top of the cistern. We handed over 
the completion of our work to Providence. Nor had we 
long to wait, for, on the 4th, down came a tremendous 
thunderstorm which filled the cistern in about twenty 
minutes. Thus we gained our drinking water, and as for 
the packhals, they could supply the wash buckets. 

This same day, the 4th, the blockhouse line having 
been pushed well to the north, Headquarters moved to 
Witkop, a fairly high position some five miles north of 
Boschkopjes, and not far from where the Kroonstad- 
Reitzburg road crosses the Rhenoster River. On the 
way the column halted at my post, and the Colonel 
inspected it and expressed his approval of what had been 
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done. He noticed the cistern, and said: “Well, I never 
saw that before.’ “No sir,’ I answered, “we found it 
round the corner.’ 

On the morning of the 9th we were finishing off the 
second row of wire entanglements, when a subaltern 
from the mines, now a major’s post, rode up with an 
order that I should at once go out and look for the spoor 
of Boers on the veldt. As my diary informs me that 
there were ‘about forty thousand cart ruts all over the 
place’, I might more profitably have looked for a needle 
in the proverbial truss of hay. Somehow or other I 
felt that this inane order was the forerunner of one of 
those periodical alarms which were wont to blow down 
blockhouse lines, coming and going like thunderstorms. 
Nor was I mistaken, for at 4.30 p.m. up galloped the 
same subaltern again. Pengree’s (I think that was the 
name) column was about to start from Honingspruit 
and Amerika, two stations north of Kroonstad, and 
drive the enemy into our blockhouse line. To prevent 
them crossing it I was to post four men between each 
blockhouse. What did this mean? (1) That each block- 
house would lose approximately half its garrison; (2) 
that these intermediate posts would have the jumps 
and would during darkness fire at anything or nothing; 
(3) that the blockhouses would not dare to fire in their 
direction for fear of hitting them. The fact was that this 
Major had lost his head, and I only mention this astonish- 
ing order because it was typical of many received: we 
put up blockhouses to protect their garrisons, and then, 
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when an alarm came along, we sometimes took the men 
out to protect the blockhouscs. 

I telephoned in to Headquarters and the order was 
cancelled. I was instructed to double my sentries and to 
stand to arms at 2.30 a.m. This was anyhow sensible. 
The next day the Major had his revenge: he rode over 
to my post, found me out and finished off my Buszard’s 
cake. 

A worse misfortune was to follow, for on the follow- 
ing day, at 7.30 a.m., I received a telegram informing 
me that I was to be relieved of my command by a 
captain. I packed my kit: handed over to him on his 
arrival, started for Witkop at 2.30 p.m., and on getting 
there hid my pony among the mules and then pitched 
my tent. The only relieving feature of this miserable 
day was that I won seventy-two shillings that night at 
poker. 

As a subaltern I was never what may be called a 
‘Headquarters’ officer’; to be frank, I loathed Head- 
quarters, not because I disliked the officers there, but 
because I had no show of my own. At Headquarters a 
subaltern is a cypher and not a human being: out of 
them he is supposed to know a lot, in them nothing at 
all. However, my duties were exceptionally easy; I 
rode out to the Rhenoster River, prettily fringed with 
mimosa shrubs, read a good deal and played polo on 
suppositional transport horses kindly loaned to us by 
the Quartermaster. On November 24th the Colonel 
sent for me. He had been asked to detail a subaltern as 
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Intelligence Officer, and inquired whether I should like 
the job. I jumped at the offer, though I had not the 
slightest idea what the work entailed. Then he asked 
me to make a sketch of the entire blockhouse line from 
the Lace Mines to Klip Drift—thirty miles in all. This 
was easy, for it was equally spaced all the way by black 
and white field telegraph posts which saved pacing 
distances. 

I started on this work on the 25th asd finished it 
early on the 29th, when I was told to go into Kroonstad 
to see the D.A.A.G. (I) about my intelligence job. 
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SCOUTING ON THE VALSCH 


My Command and Work 


{he sketch off my hands, I saddled up Nigger 
and rode over to the Lace Mines; there I left 
him and taking a Cape cart arrived in Kroonstad 

about midday. I went straight to District Command 

Headquarters, then under Major-General W. G. Knox 

(‘Nasty Knox’, because he had a will of his own), and 

there I met Captain Chichester, Provost Marshal; 

Licutenant Wickham, Assistant Provost Marshal, and 

Captain Cox, D.A.A.G. (1). All three were most helpful 

and friendly. 

Chichester gave me a pass which authorized me to 
proceed ‘Anywhere, anyhow and at any time—the 
most liberal piece of military authority ever entrusted to 
my care, and needless to say I did not abuse it. Cox then 
told me that he wanted me to take charge of some 
seventy Kaffir scouts, at present organized in two groups, 
one at Witkop under Agent Holland, a Canadian, and 
the other at the Lace Mines under a South African— 
Agent Bethune. He told me that the Kaffirs were quite 
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unrcliable, that Holland was trustworthy and that though 
Bethune shortly before the war was doing penal servi- 
tude, he knew the Kaffir inside out and possessed con- 
siderable local knowledge, for at one time he had lived 
at Bothaville, forty-five miles west of Kroonstad as the 
crow flies. 

I asked him about my duties. ‘Well,’ he replied, 
‘find the enemy, report his whereabouts and keep him 
under observation.’ “And what is my area to be?’ I then 
asked. To which he answered: ‘Rather indefinite. 
Roughly, shall we say between the railway and the Vaal, 
the Rhenoster River and the Vet River?’ Looking at 
the map I hazarded: “Rather a large area to watch?’ 
(some 4000 square miles). “Well’, he replied, ‘make it 
what you like,” and later on I found that I could cover 
most of it as far south as the line—Zand Spruit-Kopje 
Alleen. The only other question I asked him was: “Who 
do I come under for orders?’ He said: “You come under 
General Knox and will receive all orders from me. 
Messages will be addressed to D.A.A.G. (I) and when 
necessary repeated to such local O.C.s as you see fit.’ 

I had asked this question because I realized that in all 
probability I should have to live on or close to the block- 
house line my Regiment was then holding, and I wanted 
to make quite certain whether I came under the orders of 
my Colonel or of General Knox. To reassure me Cox 
said: “You are as it were a staff officer to the general.’ 
With that I was satisfied. 

I lunched with Cox, dined with him and that night 
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slept at the Grand Hotel, where I was nearly eaten up 
by bugs. The next morning I went once again to the 
D.A.A.G.’s office, and found Cox talking to a Boer 
whom he introduced to me as Jacobus Meenie, or some 
such name, a man who had surrendered. Cox told me 
that this man had stated that a quantity of dynamite 
had been buried in an abandoned coal-mine not far 
from Witkop, and that I was to take him out there and 
see if I could find it. 

So we set out, reaching the Lace Mines at 2 p.m., 
and there I left Jacobus to be sent on to Witkop the 
following morning by post cart. Whilst here I looked 
up Bethune—a squat, dark little man with black droop- 
ing moustaches which hung down over his chin, giving 
him rather a Richard Burton look. I told him I was taking 
charge of his group and Holland’s, and that as I was here 
I would like to have a look at his scouts. He called me 
‘Lootenant’ and always did so, and the boys called me 
‘Baas’. He was forty-two years old; Holland, whom I 
saw later, was about thirty, and I was twenty-three. 

The boys were a curious mixture—Kaffirs, Basutos, 
Cape-boys (half-caste Hottentots) and one evil-eyed 
Bushman. Later on I discovered that I had three in 
Bethune’s group who were first-rate: Bob, a full-blooded 
Basuto, as good as any soldier I have ever wished to 
command, Josias, a Kaffir, and Old Piet, a half-caste 
with eyes like an eagle who said he was sixty-seven 
years old. As a kind of charm he carried about with him 
a pair of battered prismatic field-glasses he had picked up 
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somewhere, through which nothing earthly could be 
seen. Some of the others were not too bad, but the major- 
ity were town boys, arrant cowards, execrable shots and 
totally untrustworthy. One who had been a waiter 
down south, John No. 2, I picked out as my batman. 

Ofcourse most of these boys ought never to have been 
enlisted; further, we ought never to have armed the 
Kaffirs during this war. They were the Boers’ servants 
and fieldmen, and to arm them and employ them as 
soldiers was to break down the tradition and the rule 
which had enabled the white man to conquer and occupy 
South Africa. At this very period, when I was placed in 
command of seventy of them, and when many thou- 
sands of others existed, the Secretary of State for War 
stated in thé House of Commons that not one armed 
Kaffir was employed in the country. The worst of this 
business was that no quarter was shown by cither Boer 
to armed Kaffir, or by armed Kaffir to Boer. Had I 
been caught with one or more of these scouts I should 
have been shot; however, I did not realize this until 
later on. These things did not worry me, but what did 
annoy me was that whilst my extra duty pay was two 
shillings a day, my scouts received three shillings and 
my agents fifteen shillings. Further, when discussing 
pay, Cox had told me that for every Boer, dead or 
alive, I could claim £5! 

Next I had a look at the horses: they were a miserable 
collection of nags, and the saddles were in a shocking 
condition. As to weapons, I discovered a curious col- 
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lection—Lee-Metfords, Mausers, Martini-Metfords, 
Martini-Henrys, a number of carbines and rifles I could 
not place, a sword-bayonet, a lance and some knob- 
kerries. 

Most of the rifles were badly fouled, the normal 
method of cleaning the barrel being to fire a round off. 
Bethune told me it was no use asking the boys to use a 
pull-through because there were none, and if they used 
a piece of string with a rag on the end of it, it generally 
ended by the string breaking and the rag being left in 
the barrel. He said that only recently one boy had got 
the best part of a woollen comforter wedged in a Mar- 
tini-Henry, and to clear it he had fired a round, with the 
result that he and the Martini had disappeared. 

I picked up one rifle, a Martini-Henry, the muzzle 
of which pointed upwards, and said to its owner: ‘If 
you fire this you will blow the muzzle off.’ “Oh! no,’ 
he answered, and before I could stop him, he put a 
cartridge into the breach and fired it off. To my amaze- 
ment the muzzle remained intact. I can only imagine 
that the bullet must have taken a parabolic course 
through the air and eventually have descended to earth 
somewhere behind us—rather a useful weapon in a hot 
retreat. 

Having seen enough of Bethune’s jolly boys, I mounted 
Nigger (from now onwards an official mount) and rode 
on to Witkop. There I met Holland, whose group was 
of a similar calibre. The following morning, Jacobus 
having been delivered with the letters and Buszard’s 
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cakes, I took him, Holland and six scouts and rode out 
to the Witkop coal-mine. 

On arriving there I found that it consisted of a fairly 
large surface pit from which numerous shafts had been 
driven slantwise into the earth. Down these Jacobus 
crawled and I after him. By nature I am not nervous, but 
I must say I did not like the way he kept on striking 
matches and dropping them when they had bumt 
down. They fell with a hiss into the water, for the greater 
part of the mine was flooded. 

Finding nothing we returned to Witkop, where I 
learned that the blockhouse line was to be shifted to the 
Valsch River, that is from the Lace Mines towards 
Bothaville. From Witkop I rode on with Jacobus to the 
Mines, now my Headquarters, arriving there at 6 p.m. 
Two days later the heavens burst asunder and descended 
upon us. Four inches of rain fell in a few minutes, 
placing the whole camp under water. Holland wired to 
me from Witkop that the Rhenoster River had risen 
twenty-five feet and that ten of his scouts had been cut 
off on the far side of it. Five were eventually dragged over 
by a rope, the rest made for the railway miles to the 


north-east of them. The Valsch River was also in flood. 


Bethune, His Story 


My first problem was to knock my chaotic little com- 
mand into some shape. As far as I could gather nothing 
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had been done except to send the scouts out in fours and 
fives at anytime, anywhere and anyhow, as my pass so 
exactly described. The information thus gathered must 
have been unreliable in the extreme, for anyone who 
knows the Kaffir also knows that directly he is out of 
the white man’s sight he relapses into his native laziness. 
Tell him to go ten miles and discover what is happening 
at a certain place, and with a “Yes, Baas,’ he will ride 
off gaily enough, disappear over the first skyline where 
he will dismount and go to sleep, and then return hours 
later with exactly what you wanted to know. He is 
part thought-reader and part day-dreamer, with a good 
deal of the child thrown in. 

I left my command as I had found it, that is in two 
wings, so that each agent would have his own responsi- 
bilities. I kept them apart so as to cover more ground, 
and I myself remained with Bethune’s group, because 
I intended that it should play the more important part, 
sincé-he had an intimate knowledge of the district. I 
told both my agents that it was to be the exception 
and not the rule for scouts to be sent out in driblets, 
and that normally I should decide what was to be done, 
and they would then take out a respectable force and 
do it themselves. I said further, to Bethune, that when- 
ever I could I would come out with him. 

As to tactics, this word never entered our heads; 
nevertheless we did not blunder into the blue. Normally 
when we went out, if we took with us say twenty scouts, 
ten were spread out in pairs in the form of a five-pointed 
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star, in the centre of which rode the remaining ten. If 
a farm or a kopje had to be galloped, the three leading 
points of the star rode round it so as to occupy its rear 
and outflank it, the central body occupied it, and the 
two lower points of the star remained behind to protect 
the rear. oy. 

This method was simplicity itself; and on the whole 
worked very well; the scouts were told never to get 
completely out of sight of the central group, and when 
it was necessary to recall them a shot was fired over their 
heads—a crude signal, it is true, but it saved time. At 
night we moved in file with an advanced guard and a 
rear-guard of two scouts each. We seldom put out 
flankers for fear of losing them. 

My first small expedition took place on December 4th. 
Various reports had come in that there was a considerable 
force of Boers at Bothaville, and I wanted to find out 
what really was there. With Bethune and twenty scouts 
I started out at 5.30 a.m., and from Roodewal Drift I 
saw a party of Boers riding along the high ground north 
of Enkeldoorn; however, I felt pretty safe because the 
Valsch lay between us and it was still in flood. On we 
rode to Slukpan, thence towards the Rhenoster Spruit 
which rises in the Lyons Den country and flows through 
Slukpan past the high ground of Visserskuil to join 
the Valsch River a few miles east of Bothaville. There 
we looked up a Mrs. Botma (? Botha) who told us that 
Commandant Nel was at Bothaville and that he had 
some 500 men with him. As we were talking to her we 
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saw a party of forty or fifty of the enemy moving to- 
wards.us from Driedoorns over Van Wyks Vlei, so we 
mounted and started our retreat. 

We had not gone far before some of the scouts’ 
horses broke down and had to be led. Now was the 
chance for the enemy to cut off the lagging tail of my 
little force, and had they done so every boy captured 
would have been shot. However, they did not do so, 
but halted at Mrs. Botma’s farm, and the reason for this 
was, I think, due to the instinctive cunning of Bethune. 
When he was talking to Mrs. Botma she had asked him 
whether the Kaffirs he had brought were the whole of 
his force, and he had answered: “Nearly all, but there is 
a pom-pom detachment behind the rise.’ 

This was a lesson to me, and one which! did not forget. 
I do realize now, though I never thought about it at the 
time, that when all is said and done the minor operations 
of war depend for their success far more on nerve than 
upon brains, upon quick wit rather than upon profound 
knowledge, and the skilful manipulation of a lie in 
place of a truthful application of the drill book. Bethune 
was a rough, ready and all but illiterate man, but he 
possessed that quick wit and cunning so seldom found 
in the professional soldier. 

On our way home we saw some Boers far to the south 
of us galloping towards the Valsch, but as we knew the 
river to be uncrossable we paid little attention to their 
outflanking operation. 

So we ambled along, I chatting to Bethune, who was 
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a glib and natural conversationalist. Yarn after yarn he 
told me, most of which are quite unprintable. He was 
born in Scotland, came out to South Africa in 1882, 
bought a claim at Kimberley and did very well out of 
it, clearing some £70 a week. There were many like 
him, until Barney Barnato, the Jewish diamond mag- 
nate and friend of Cecil Rhodes, stepped in. He offered 
Bethune and the rest a small sum for their claims, and 
when they refused to sell he put hundreds of Kaffirs 
round each to dig the surrounding land away, soon 
leaving them standing upon almost inaccessible pinnacles 
of earth. This done, he ran them in for being a danger 
to his workers, which they certainly were. Bethune 
was summoned to appear before three magistrates who 
happened to be interested parties, was fined and com- 
pelled to sell his claim for £/s0. 

To get his own back he went in for I.D.B. (illicit 
diamond buying) and carried on a roaring trade for 
five years, but was eventually caught through a marked 
diamond. He was fined {5000 and sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude on the Capetown breakwater, 
but only did two and a half. He told me that hundreds 
of innocent men were run in for I.D.B. by people who 
owed them a grudge. The normal method was to slip 
diamonds into their drink, food or clothing and then 
report them to the authorities. One man he knew got 
away with half a handful by shooting them into the 
hindquarters of his horse, letting the wound heal and 
then riding it out of the mine’s compound. 
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During the early days of the war Bethune, who was 
then living at Bothaville, joined up with the Boers, was 
given a large sum of money and was told to go to 
Basutoland and buy slaughter cattle. He set off in a 
Cape cart with his gold and made straight for the first 
British force he could hear of; but what happened to the 
money he did not tell me. Then he joined up with us 
and was offered {500 to go north again and carry out 
some espionage work. This he did and was caught by 
the Boers who—I think quite rightly—condemned him 
as a traitor. He was tied up to a wagon wheel and told 
that he would be shot at dawn the following morning. 
Fortunately for him, during the night a British column 
was reported in the neighbourhood, and in the hurry 
and skurry of the Boer retreat a woman untied him in 
order to get her wagon going; thus it happened that 
he escaped to claim his £500. 

Next he joined up with a Spanish-Australian, an 
intelligence officer of some notoriety and the man who, 
it would appear, originated the Kaffir scouts. He raised 
groups of them, placed them under renegade Boers and 
down-and-out Colonials, and promised these men {£1 
a head for all cattle driven into a certain town. Once 
there, he sold them at ten or twelve pounds apiece to 
the cold storage people, and in a very short time netted 
£30,000. He was found out by the censor, who on 
opening a letter written by one of his agents to his wife 
read: ‘This is the best job I have ever had. I’ve driven in 
all old P.’s cattle and have been paid {£1 a head for 
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them.’ S-A, as I will call him, was thereupon arrested 
and threatened with court martial, but all he said was: 
‘No, you will not court martial me. Instead you will 
move me from this pestiferous little town, and make me 
head intelligence officer in a much bigger place.’ This is 
what actually happened, for S-A knew of some shady 
work then being carried out by the C.I.D., and threat- 
ened to divulge it unless he were promoted. 

Bethune maintained that S-A was the best intelligence 
officer we ever had, because he made so much money 
that he could afford to pay liberally for information. 
Whilst Army Headquarters offered a man £/5 to risk his 
life, S-A would offer him £500, and I think there is 
something to be said for this point of view. 

After the promotion of S-A, Bethune was sent with 
his boys to Wolvehoek to work with Regulars, and 
for Regulars he had an unfeigned contempt. But as the 
Cork Militia were then garrisoning this place, his con- 
tempt lost somewhat of its sting. On the night of his 
arrival occurred the Battle of the Loop, one of the most 
remarkable actions fought during the war. The Cork 
Militia had been ordered to patrol the line at night-time, 
so the Colonel sent out a patrol, but the patrol lost its 
way. Then he sent out a second patrol to find the first 
one, and the battle began. 

What happened was as follows. Part of the main 
line had apparently been pulled up by the enemy, and 
the first patrol in searching for its continuation struck 
a large loop close to the line, used for marshalling and 
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turning trains. They wandered round and round it, 
all the time imagining that they were walking down the 
main line. When they were sufficiently tired to warrant 
a retreat they turned about, and as they continued to 
walk in a circle, they very naturally could not find 
Wolvehock. The night was extremely dark, and by 
chance the second patrol did exactly the same thing— 
they got on to the unending loop. Hearing a noise in 
front of them they opened fire, whereupon the men of 
the first patrol, imagining that the enemy had crept 
up in their rear, bolted along the loop, heard strange 
noises in front of them and in their turn opened fire. So 
the battle was waged round and round the loop, lasting 
until dawn revealed the entire militia of Cork standing 
to arms in the Wolvehoek defences a few hundreds of 
yards off. Needless to say this battle, like most others 
in this war, was entirely bloodless. 

Alarums and excursions, however, did not bother 
Bethune, but what nearly broke his heart was when 
the Colonel of the Cork Militia, having run a cow-gun 
(five-inch) into a sand-pit, ordered him under penalty 
of instant death to pull it out. This he did, after which 
he retired to his tent and on a filthy piece of paper (I 
was shown it later on) reported the indignity which he 
had suffered to Major-General W. G. Knox, the District 
Commander. His letter began as follows: “Dear General, 
things are getting bloody thick here. . . .’ Altogether it 
was a most vigorous report, to the point and unmis- 
takably clear. 
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So we chatted on, getting back to the Lace Mines 
at 3.30 p.m. Here I found a message from Holland 
awaiting me. It said that the night before one hundred 
Boers had crossed the blockhouse line two miles south 
of Witkop, and that the Colonel had refused to send 
this information on by wire, so he had sent it to me by 
runner. | 

Not worrying much about it, I telegraphed it on to 
Cox at Kroonstad, whereupon General Knox getting 
hold of it launched a violent assault on the Colonel, 
who counter-attacked with his usual vigour. This was 
most unfortunate for me, as I had had no intention of 
stirring up a hornets’ nest. However, the damage was 
done and it took some time to undo. 

That evening I heard that Captain Reynolds and his 
column of S.A.C. (South African Constabulary), then 
at the Lace Mines, intended to move on Bothaville the 
next day and surprise the Boer laager there. I went over 
to see him and told him he might expect to meet four 
hundred of the enemy, but he would not believe me, 
saying that there were not more than fifty. He set out 
at about five-thirty that evening. 

The Headquarters of my Regiment having on this day 
(December sth) shifted from Witkop to the Lace Mines, 
I, to be outside shrapnel range, shifted from the Mines to 
Blockhouse No. 18 not very far away, completing my 
move on the 6th. There I learned that Reynolds’s sur- 
prise had opened with a success and had ended with a 
failure. Falling upon the Jaager at dawn he captured 
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nineteen Boers, fifteen wagons, forty horses and eight 
hundred head of cattle. Then the Boers, recovering 
their nerve, turned the tables on him. Reynolds, there- 
upon, sent back four Kaffir scouts for reinforcements, 
and I must say that the M.I. at the Lace Mines who were 
dispatched to assist him took it very easily. For an hour 
after parading they waited about and then left at a 
walk. The result was that Reynolds had to abandon his 
prisoners and his loot. Later on he told me that he was 
attacked by three hundred Boers, so I was not very 
wrong in my estimate; also that one of the prisoners 
had told him that it was Van Niekerk (or some such 
name) and three hundred men who crossed the block- 
house line on the night of the 4th-5th. So Holland was 
right also, though his estimate was wrong. Apparently 
all went well until Kritzinger managed to cross the 
Valsch and come up behind Reynolds under cover of a 
cloud of locusts. 

Between now and the middle of the month not much 
of interest took place. On the 8th Bethune, who had 
taken out some scouts, reported that he had discovered 
a Boer laager of about two hundred men, fifteen wagons 
and ten Cape carts, as well as a large herd of cattle, at 
Zandspruit farm. So the next day I took him and fifteen 
scouts out, crossed the Valsch, chased some of the enemy 
(who took to a kopje, so that we thought it wiser to 
leave them alone) and then abandoning the expedition 
recrossed the Valsch at Botha’s Drift and returned to 
the Lace Mines. There I found Holland waiting for me 
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with further complaints about his treatment by Regi- 
mental Headquarters. Heartily sick of this particularly 
silly quarrel I sent him into Kroonstad to see Cox, 
accompanying him part of the way. On turning back 
I rode into a dense cloud of locusts which, carried by the 
wind, hit one like large hailstones, much to the annoy- 
ance of my pony. 

On the 13th, the quarrel over the transmission of in- 
telligence having taken a still more acrimonious turn, I 
rode into Kroonstad and asked Cox to obtain from 
General Knox full authority for both myself and Hol- 
land to send in by wire what we thought proper, and 
so ended this storm in a teacup. On my way back, as I 
passed one of the Royal Scots’ blockhouses, suddenly a 
rifle was pushed out of a loophole, aimed as it appeared 
at my head, and the trigger pulled. There was a terrific 
bang as I shouted out: “What the hell are you doing?’ 
To which came the answer: ‘Oh! only taking ranges.’ 
The dangers in this war were generally manufactured 
by our own side. 


A Christmas Ride 


Five days later, on the 18th, I took eighteen scouts 
out towards Bothaville, and at Roodewal, Major 
Porter’s post, learning that some M.I. had already gone 
out in that direction, I changed my course, in order to 
avoid a possible collison crossing the Valsch at Doorn- 
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draai. When we were about a mile south of the drift 
heavy long range fire was opened on us by Bret’s 
Scouts, who were acting as escort to the engineers 
building the blockhouse line. Most of the bullets fell 
a thousand yards short, so we took no notice and rode 
on southwards towards Loskop, where we found an 
orchard of ripe apricots and lunched off them. Striking 
the Otter Spruit we rode on eastwards, and seeing no- 
thing turned north; at Bester’s Kraal, on the Valsch, we 
halted for a bathe. Whilst I was in the water a scout 
reported to me that he had found a large hive of bees 
and ‘plenty, plenty, honey’, so I dressed and examined 
the find. The hive had been built in an old packing case 
let into a bank. We smoked it out, a Kaffir removing the 
combs. Though he must have been stung at least a 
hundred times he did not seem to mind, merely brush- 
ing the bees off him as they clustered on his arms. Honey 
washed down by Valsch water constituted our tea, and 
when we were all nearly sick, we filled an old bucket 
up with combs and returned to camp, having ridden 
about forty miles. 

Two days later we were out again. We were up at 
3.30 a.m., intending to leave at four, but on account ofa 
heavy rainstorm I postponed our departure until five. 
At 7.30 a.m. we passed through Roodewal, to find that 
Major Porter had shifted his Headquarters to Doorn- 
draai a few miles farther on. At Slukpan we fell in with 
some of Bret’s Scouts, 2 mongrel band of renegade 
Boers, and also discovered that Mrs. Botma had been 
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removed by the enemy. This was a minor blow to our 
business, for though her information was unreliable, if 
made angry she sometimes spoke the truth. From here 
we struck southwards towards the Valsch, and on reach- 
ing it put up about twenty Boers on a farm called Karls- 
bad on the south side of the river. At once we galloped 
for a rocky ridge, dismounted and opened fire, while 
they retired to a similar ridge from which they peppered 
us: but their fire was wild, only one bullet coming any- 
where near us. Bret’s Scouts then came up and took 
over our position, and under cover of their fire, or 
rather the noise they made, we crossed the river and 
captured two of the enemy’s led horses. At Karlsbad 
we found a hot dinner awaiting us which my scouts 
soon demolished. Here I shot seven tame geese gone 
wild, and on my way home left a couple of them at 
Porter’s post. 

That evening a Kaffir came in from Bothaville and 
told me that he was one of the natives captured and lost 
again by Reynolds on December 6th. He said that in 
the fighting which took place only two Boers had been 
killed and two wounded. What was more important, 
we learned from him that Bothaville had been evacu- 
ated, the enemy’s laager having retired to the Zand- 
spruit and Commando Drift; further, that the majority 
of the men would be very willing to surrender were it 
not for their leaders—Kritzinger, Fouré and Rude 
Meyer. 

Bethune, who had been in Kroonstad, returned on the 
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23rd with the information that a column of seven hun- 
dred S.A.C., under Major Pack-Beresford, was setting 
out from Holfontein, south of Kroonstad, with the 
intention of rounding up the Zandspruit laager, and 
that Cox wanted us to occupy the ridges south of the 
Valsch in case the enemy broke north. The best place 
to do so was south of Doorndraai. 

We left the Mines at 3 p.m. on the 24th, and spent 
Christmas Eve at Doorndraai, where we bivouacked. 
At 3.30 a.m. the next day we were off again, working 
along the north bank of the river past old Tuis Botha’s 
farm. Then we halted for a few minutes on a small 
kopje. Whilst looking round we saw two Boers riding 
slowly along the skyline of the ridge south of the Valsch; 
they disappeared and we decided to capture them. We 
thereupon crossed the river and made for a kopje, and 
from the top of it we saw them about a mile in front of 
us. Unfortunately some of my scouts sent out to the 
right flank appeared on a ridge behind them, which set 
them off at a gallop. There was now nothing to do but 
to follow, so opening out we galloped after them. 
Then we lost sight of them and thought they must have 
doubled back to some kopjes not far off; when one of 
the scouts shouted: “Dar! . . . Dar!’ pointing to a rise. 
I could see nothing, but the boys, now thoroughly 
excited, galloped towards the spot. Then I did see the 
Boers, not there but on the north side of the river, so 
turning our horses’ heads we galloped towards the Valsch 
as fast as we could go, splashed through it, scrambled 
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up the opposite bank, and in the open rolling veldt land 
We saw our quarry a good mile and a half ahead of us. 

For five miles we followed them, steadily gaining on 
them until the mile and a half was reduced to about a 
thousand yards. Then they disappeared over the skyline, 
and as I topped it I could see them nowherc, when 
zip ... zip came a couple of bullets, one passing in front 
of my nose and the other over Bethune’s head. At once 
we realized where they were, in a small stone house not 
six hundred yards from our left front. As it would have 
been madness to have galloped the house, I looked 
round to see if we could outflank it, when to my con- 
sternation I discovered that Bethune and I were alone 
and that the nearest scout was a good mile in our rear. 
Zip ... zip went a bullet throwing up a little spout of 
dust in front of my pony. Obviously this was no place 
to stand still in, so turning to the right as quickly as I 
could I put another two hundred yards between myself 
and the enemy, dismounted a little to their flank and 
opened fire, hoping to hold them in their lair until my 
scouts came up. However, they did the right thing, for 
a moment later their fire ceased, and I saw them mount 
behind the house and gallop offin a nortlierly direction. 
I fired a parting shot or two after them, but without 
effect, and when the scouts came up I saw that their 
horses were so blown that to continue the pursuit would 
be madness, for were we to meet fresh horsemen some 
of the boys might easily be captured. 

Turning about we slowly ambled back to the river, 
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took up a position on a rocky ridge and rested our 
horses for about an hour, then crossed the river and 
rode to Karlsbad farm, where we shot some geese. 

This shooting must, I think, have attracted the atten- 
tion of a small force of Boers on Van Staden’s Dam, 
as we saw a Boer appear on the ridge opposite to us, 
dismount and kcep us under observation. As the range 
was too great to make firing worth while, I called Old 
Piet to me and said: “Take four scouts down the river 
westwards and where the spruit joins it work up it, and 
see if you cannot get behind that man and round him 
up.’ Then we went on shooting geese to cover this out- 
flanking movement. 

After waiting for about twenty minutes if saw the Boer 
get up and run back; then I heard several shots fired, 
and for the first time saw two other Boers farther along 
the ridge. Afraid that the scouts might be cut’ off, I 
ordered the remainder to mount and gallop forward to 
some kopjes from where they could cover their retreat. 
There we dismounted, and as we did so I saw two of 
Piet’s scouts coming down the rise followed by three 


- others; they came at such a furious gallop that at first 


I thought they must be pursued. When they came up 
they told us that they had killed the Boer. At first 
I did not believe them; but they produced his hat with a 
bullet-hole through it, his bandolier soaked in blood, 
and his rifle, so there could be no doubt that they had 
spoken truly. On the rifle was scratched the unfortunate 
man’s name: ‘J. Griesel.’ 
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Then Piet told me how he had carried out his task. 
They had dismounted at the top of the spruit and had 
crept up to within forty yards of him before he saw 
them. Thereupon he rushed back and jumped on his 
horse, which was immediately brought down by a 
bullet. Then he tried to run for it, but was at once shot 
down, through the head, back and leg. At the time this 
occurred there were some fifty Boers at no great distance 
off, so they had to leave the saddle and bole for it. I 
think this story was substantially true. 

We rode back to Doorndraai, and there heard that 
Pack-Beresford’s column had been delayed, and that an 
S.A.C. convoy had come in, and wanted us to go with 
it to Slukpan at 2.30 a.m. 

That night I dined with Major Porter, second in 
command of my Regiment, a most charming officer, 
full of quiet fun and goodwill. We had turkey, plum 
pudding and champagne, but I got no rest, for at 
2.30 a.m. on the 26th we were off again. Late that 
afternoon we got back to the Lace Mines. 


With Tomlin to Smaldeel 


The remainder of the old year passed away quictly 
enough; then, with the opening of the new, activity 
was once again resumed. On the 1st I rode to Mat- 
jespan, as I heard that a column was procceding in that 
direction. Nothing, however, occurred beyond round- 
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ing up two MLL. troopers who had lost their way and 
apparently also their heads; for when chased they did 
not know what to do and eventually dismounted and 
held their hands up. The next day, the Valsch River 
Blockhouse Line having now been pushed well ahead, I 
decided to shift Holland from Witkop to the Lace 
Mines, and Bethune from the Mines to Doorndraai— 
also called Botha’s farm. The farm was a large one with 
ample space for the horses. It was situated about half a 
mile east of Porter's post—a Kaffir kraal—both being pro- 
tected on one side by the river and on the other by the 
blockhouse line. 

On the 4th an ex-Commandant Schutte turned up; 
he had been sent out by Cox with letters and proclama- 
tions. Idecided to take him to Kroomdraai North where 
lived a Mrs. Botha in a tumbledown farm, and started 
out with him at 6 a.m. the next day. 

Wherever there was a woman, young or old, I had 
learned by now that, sooner or later and generally 
sooner, there would be found a man, not because he 
wished to court her, though this was not unknown, but 
because he wanted food or conversation. At the time 
I considcred the burning of the farms and the evacuation 
to concentration camps of the women and children a 
suicidal policy. Had the farms been left standing and 
the women allowed to live in them, each one would 
have become a standing trap. All that this devastation 
did was to drive the enemy into the hilly country, where 
generally he was inaccessible, and to continue into the 
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peace which followed the war a spirit of bitterness which 
is not yet dead. 

What happened to these proclamations I never dis- 
covered, but on the 8th when I rode out again I found 
that Mrs. Botha had been taken away, so I suppose the 
proclamations went with her, and were anyhow of use 
in lighting her fellow-countrymen’s fires. We went on 
to Shoeman’s farm and shot some guinea-fowl; then up 
the Otter Spruit, where we had a stroke of luck, for 
after avoiding a party ofsome fifty Boers we came across 
a laager at Smaldeel. How large it was I could not say, 
for having located it my one object was to get the scouts 
back unseen, which we successfully did by retracing our 
steps and riding back through the bush along the Valsch 
River. 

On getting back, my intention was to telegraph to 
Major Tomlin, then scouring the country with his 
column in the Rhenoster River area, to come south 
and make a night march on Smaldeel; but this I had to 
postpone, as I heard that all columns had been ordered 
north because de Wet was trying to break across the 
railway at Roodewal. 

The next day I took out two scouts—Bob and Piet, 
as I did not want to arouse suspicions—and riding via 
Enkeldoorn to Loskop and then westwards, had another 
look at Smaldeel. Old Piet declared that the laager con- 
sisted of about one hundred men and five hundred head 
of cattle. Why they were so close to the Valsch River 
Blockhouse Line I never discovered, but quite possibly 
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some column on the Zand Spruit had shifted them 
northwards. 

On the 13th I sighted Tomlin’s column moving south 
from Witkop, and riding out to him suggested that I 
should lead him to Smaldeel. He agreed, saying that he 
would move out at 1 a.m. the following morning and’ 
surround the laager at dawn. This done, I rode back to 
make ready, and leaving Doorndraai at 5 p.m. reached 
Proclamation Drift an hour and a half later. There I 
bivouacked. 

At 11.30 p.m. I had just given Nigger a feed, when a 
message came in from Tomlin stating that as the Valsch 
was rising he had postponed the raid. This was unfor- 
tunate, for to keep the whereabouts of his force a secret 
was almost impossible, and though the Boers seldom 
put out outposts as we did, their patrols were very 
active, and from the ridges south of the Valsch they 
were bound to see smoke and other signs of Tomlin’s 
force. 

After breakfast the next morning I went down to the 
river and found that it had fallen about a foot, and that 
even at its highest it would have been crossable. Appar- 
ently what had happened was that Bret’s Scouts, being 
afraid to go out, had reported the river unfordable. This 
particular body of men was, I think, the most useless I 
ever came into touch with. Since it was composed of 
renegade Boers, they naturally were chary of risking 
their skins. 

As Tomlin told me he would go out at the same hour 
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on the rsth,to make certain that no similar delay should 
occur I rode back to Doorndraai, crossed the Valsch and 
bivouacked on its left bank. Here during the night a 
most astonishing panic occurred. One of the blockhouses 
opened fire, whereupon the next did, and so on right 
down to Kroonstad, from where this feu de terreur was 
carried on to Lindley and beyond. The length of this 
line of panic must have been well over a hundred miles. 
At 11 p.m. down came the rain in torrents; but for- 
tunately it ceased half an hour later, when I crossed the 
river and woke up the sleeping camp. 

At 1.30 a.m. we splashed through the river, Bethune 
and myself riding in front, and made for Zwartlaagte. 
There was a good deal of nervousness among the officers 
and men, and I was continually asked whether we were 
on the right track, how far Smaldeel was now off, 
should we arrive there in time, etc., etc. I think this 
column must have been new to night work, for though 
instinctively one has a dread of darkness and the un- 
seen, a little experience will soon prove that a night 
march in an open country is far safer than a march in 
daylight. Had we been on a fenced road it might have 
been otherwise, but even if we had struck a Boer picket 
or patrol its fears would certainly have exceeded our 
own. However, ‘night-sense’ can only be gained by 
experience, and seemingly Tomlin’s men lacked it. 

At 3.15 a.m. I asked Tomlin to halt his column, for 
we were now about halfa mile from Smaldeel, and soon 
we should be able to look down on the farm, which 
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lay in a hollow. This he did, opening out the leading 
company, which went off at a gallop to surround the 
farm. I was about to follow it, when Bethune whispered 
‘wire’, so I held back. It was as well that I did so, for 
though he did not know whether there was a fence in 
front of us or not, he guessed that there might be one, 
and there was. A moment later half the men of the lead- 
ing company somersaulted over it, making a dreadful 
din. On arriving at the farm we found nothing, but 
from the trail and the droppings on the ground it was 
obvious that the laager had not moved more than twelve 
hours before our arrival. - 

I remained at the farm with Bret’s Scouts, Tomlin 
going on to chase small parties of Boers from one rise 
to another. Whilst I was there I watched a solitary 
Boer riding along the skyline who stopped and watched 
us. At the same time an orderly and a Kaffir returned to 
the farm to fetch two fresh ponies. I warned them about 
the Boer, and on their way back I saw the Boer mount 
and ride towards them, apparently mistaking them for 
his like. When he was one hundred yards off the orderly 
shouted “Hands up!’ whereupon the old fellow capitu- 
lated. I think this was the stupidest Boer I ever saw 
caught. 

During the afternoon a small fight took place be- 
tween twenty Boers and a mounted outpost, so a pom- 
pom was brought into action at the farm, which scat- 
tered the enemy but injured no one. Then, as it was 
getting dark, some sniping took place on the Otter 
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Spruit, a: few hundred yards away. I went down to 
a kraal occupied by my scouts, which was close to the 
spruit and an orchard; a tremendous fusillade burst 
from it, which I had considerable difficulty in stopping, 
for nothing would restrain Bret’s Scouts on our left 
from firing. At length peace was re-established, and 
except for an occasional shot or two the night passed 
away quietly enough. 

The next morning we started off again at 5.30 a.m., 
my scouts protecting the left flank. We moved by 
Greling’s and Schumann’s farms to Proclamation Drift. 
By four in the afternoon I was back at Doorndraai. 

During the next two days the heavens descended upon 
us—the first long bout of rain that season. 


The Cripple of Zwartlaagte 


There was sunshine after the rain and we were out 
again on January 19th, this time in the direction of 
Bothaville. On the way we fell in with a party of Bret’s 
Scouts who had heard that there was a large flock of 
sheep in the neighbourhood; this kind of work—cattle 
raiding—suited them well. Whilst riding towards 
Smithsdal, suddenly topping a rise I saw about six 
hundred yards in front of me two mounted Boers, 
obviously on picket duty. Jumping off my pony I 
knelt down and bringing my rifle to my shoulder pulled 
the trigger as they turned round to gallop away from 
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me. Down came one of the horses, rider and all in a 
heap. I fired again and missed, then some of Bret’s 
Scouts rode diagonally across my front, and by the time 
Thad jumped up to remount I saw that the Boer whose 
horse I had shot had scrambled up behind his comrade, 
and that the two together were making for the river. 
It was the quickest remount I have ever seen made, for 
it is not an easy thing to get up behind a mounted man. 

As I got back into the saddle some of my scouts came . 
up and passed me at a great pace; then a moment later 
some thirty of Bret’s Scouts, who had vanished over 
the rise after the two men on one horse, reappeared at a 
gallop shouting at the top of their voices; whereupon 
my scouts turned about and joined them. I moved off 
to the right where the ground was higher, and from there 
I counted nine Boers in the distance, fifteen hundred 
yards away on my right front, cantering towards the 
tiver. Had Bret’s Scouts possessed an ounce of pluck 
they could have engaged these men with half their force 
and with the other half rounded up the two Boers in a 
few minutes. My own scouts would have done it in 
spite of being Kaffirs, but not realizing what had alarmed 
Bret’s Braves, they instinctively joined in the panic. 

I collected the boys on a ridge behind the one on 
which the shooting occurred, and having told Bret’s 
Scouts. what I thought of them, set off again towards 
Bothaville. When we came to the dead horse we stopped 
to remove the saddle, for to us a good saddle was booty. 
Looking at the animal I found that I had hit it in the 
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right flank; the bullet came out at the left shoulder, so 
I suppose it must have passed through the heart, for 
the horse never moved after it came down. 

‘We rode on to Taaibosch Pan, where we could look 
down upon Bothaville, but could see no sheep. And 
realizing that to drive away one thousand, for this was 
the number reported, would take a long time and was 
certainly not worth the risk we should run even if we 
found them, we turned about and came back by the 
river, passing by Mrs. Pretorius’s and B. Schutte’s farms. 
At the first of these, a Kaffir who had come down from 
a kraal at Doornbult informed us that there was a Boer 
family in Zwartlaagte, and that Boers frequently visited 
that place, so I decided to take some scouts out there the 
next day. 

We started off at 5 a.m. and on arriving at Zwart- 
laagte found that the Kaffir had spoken truly. There we 
discovered an old crippled Boer named Smit, and Mrs. 
Hendrick Steyn, a girl of about sixteen, ten children— 
four belonging to a Boer named Bezuidenhout—and a 
monstrous Kaffir woman, a Koranna (so Bethune said) 
and her two children. 

The house was in a state of extraordinary filth and 
there was not an atom of food in it. The women and 
children wanted to move, but old Smit refused to budge 
as he was bedridden. Bethune would have none of this, 
he said that he knew him well, that he was the biggest 
liar in the district, that he hailed from Klipkraal (close 
to our post at Doorndraai) and to Klipkraal he was to 
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return. But how? We had no cart with us and there 
was no means of conveyance at the farm. Here we were 
mistaken, for Mrs. Steyn broke in and said: “Put him 
on a hide and pull him over the veldet.’ 

No sooner was the suggestion made than it was 
acted upon. A stiffraw hide was produced froma shed, to 
it were tied a number of riems, in front and behind, and 
old Smit, cursing and swearing, was deposited upon the 
skin. Then the caravan set out, an extraordinary sight: 
the children hauling on the riems, the Koranna woman 
shouting, Smit from time to time roaring, and Mrs. 
Hendrick Steyn visibly pleased. Undoubtedly she had 
some secret grudge against Smit that she was now 
squaring off. Mile after mile, three or four in all, Smit 
was bumped over the veldt in his improvised chariot, 
the scouts at times relieving the children. At length we 
were met by a Cape cart I had sent back for, and when 
we reached Klipkraal we deposited the tribe there, and 
sent it down food and drink from Botha’s farm. 

That night I said to Bethune: ‘Smit probably knows 
something and could give us some information. How 
can we make him talk?’ He suggested: “A bottle of 
whisky.’ So next morning, picking up Bethune on the 
way, I rode down to Klipkraal with a bottle of whisky 
for Smit and a box of mixed biscuits, chocolate, etc., for 
the children. On our arrival we found Smit lying on a 
filthy old bed and Mrs. Steyn playing on a dilapidated 
harmonium. Smit would say nothing, but did not refuse 
the bottle. Mrs. Steyn told us that when Griesel was 
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killed on Christmas Day there was a considerable num- 
ber of Boers at Zwartlaagte celcbrating—but, to her 
credit, nothing else could be got out of her. Bethune 
said: ‘Leave them alone, we will come down later,’ 
and we did so, at about noon. Smit was then speechless, 
having emptied the bottle, and the chocolate and the 
biscuits were gone. 

Bethune was furious, and vowing vengeance he left 
with me to return once again the following morning. 
Smit was now normal, speechless, it is true, but not 
spiritually so. Bethune flew into a rage and standing over 
his bed began to threaten him. I was about to step 
forward and stop him, when a small cur which we had 
never seen before crept from under the bed and bit 
Bethune in the leg. In the twinkling of an eye Bethune, 
who had his rifle in his hand, raised it to his shoulder and 
fired at the dog. The noise of the explosion so startled 
old Smit that he leaped from his bed, bolted out of the 
door and covered a hundred yards in record time. This 
astonishing and unexpected feat in athletics was followed 
on the part of the children by roars of laughter. 

I had already informed Headquarters at Kroonstad 
of our find, and was told that Bezuidenhout, apparently 
a surrendered Boer, was coming out to fetch in his 
children, but that the rest were to be turned loose on 
the veldt. The latter part of this extraordinary order I 
had not the slightest intention of obeying. On the 22nd 
I sent two of the boys and two of the girls in a wagon 
under escort back to Zwartlaagte, as they wanted to 
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recover some of their belongings, and that evening 
Ihad some difficulty in getting the tribe over the Valsch. 
The next day we moved the lot by wagon into Kroon- 
stad, and several hours after they had left Bezuidenhout 
turned up to retrieve his share of them. How he missed 
them on his way I do not know. Of his children three 
were boys and one a girl aged fourteen and by name 
Jacoba. He seemed very proud of her, and well he might 
be, for she was the only really pretty Boer girl I saw 
during the whole of my service in South Africa. Yet 
what I like to remember most about this small experience 
is that neither whisky, chocolate nor anything else in- 
duced one of them to give me a word of information. 
Bethune was, however, right—old Smit twas a liar. 


Oddments and a Move 


From January 24th onwards for exactly four wecks, 
both weather and work were dull. First Tomlin wanted 
me to come out with him to Rooderand, but for some 
reason or another this was put off. Next he proposed a 
night march along the north bank of the Valsch, 
but was ordered off to Witkop. Meanwhile it poured 
and poured with rain, until the kraal at Doorndraai 
was inches deep in water. On the 26th, as much as any- 
thing else to get away from this swamp, I took out 
Holland and some scouts—Bethune having gone into 
Kroonstad—and got to within one and a half miles of 
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Bothaville. On the way we saw hundreds of duck, also 
Mrs. Muller, Miss Kleith and Miss Steyn at Smithsda] 
__with seven Boers in the offing—and so back Bai Doorn- 
draai in the dark. As I crossed, the little spruit running 
santo the dam I did a somewhat extraordinary thing. | 
heard a quack and a rush of wings over my head; I 
put up my gun, pulled the trigger, and down came a 
duck which nearly knocked my hat off. 

It was with a shot gun that I killed this bird. I had 
bought a breech-loader (one hammer lost) some time 
back, but could get no cartridges for it. Then one day 
in Kroonstad I picked up an old muzzle-loading per- 
cussion cap shot gun and a box of caps. I could not buy 
gunpowder, but I obtained all I wanted by breaking up 
Martini-Henry cartridges, and as I was unable to get any 
shot I bought a sheet of lead, told a Kaffir to cut it up 
into long thin strips, like bootlaces, and then to cut 
these into small cubes, With these improvised projectiles, 
I brought down quite a number of birds, and had my 
caps become exhausted, I should have made use of an 
old Boer flintlock I had found in a farm. It was in good 
working order, had one barrel and two triggers, and 
must have weighed about twenty pounds. 

On the 28th I was once again out at Smithsdal to 
listen to Mrs. Muller’s lies, and on the way back I shot 
two buck. Next day I went out to Zwartlaagte, when 
Old Piet proved to me what he could do with his eyes. 
Scanning the horizon through a ten-diameter pair of 
Ross prismatic glasses, some six miles away on Twee- 
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dronk farm I saw two Boers driving a few sheep, but 
I could not count them. I said to Piet: ‘Can you see 
anything over there?’ and looking in the direction in 
which I pointed, he answered: “Yes, Baas, two men 
and six sheep.’ Then I said: “Are you sure there are 
six sheep?’ and putting up his field-glasses, through 
which he could see nothing, he replied: “Yes, Baas.’ 

We chased those two Boers and got those sheep, 
and there were six! On the way back we ran into twenty 
Boers on Corneliasdal, and so retired back to Zwart- 
laagte, where we fell in with a herd of blesbok and shot 
several. This was a far more dangerous performance 
than fighting, for the boys fired in all directions, one 
of their bullets striking the ground just in front of where 
I was lying down. 

On Friday, the last day of the month, I drove into 
Kroonstad to draw the scouts’ pay. I changed Cape 
carts at the Mines, saw Cox and was back again at 
Doorndraai by tea-time exactly. 

Holland and his group had, on January 25th, moved 
up from the Mines to Doorndraai, for the blockhouse 
line was so rapidly being pushed onwards to Bothaville 
that it was little use his remaining there any longer; 
besides, the Headquarters of my Regiment was bound 
to move westwards soon, a move which actually took 
place on February 2nd. That day Headquarters moved 
to Doorndraai en rotfe as it was intended for Noord 
Kroomdraai, short of Kroomdraai, but in actual fact for 
Rooderand, because the farm selected for battalion and 
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blockhouse line headquarters belonged to a Boer called 
Engelbrecht, and on Rooderand it stood. At Doorn-. 
draai the Regiment. bivouacked between the kraal, 
which was the Post Headquarters, and Botha’s farm, 
which was now occupied by my entire force of scouts. 
Its position was a peculiarly safe one, for on the north 
side ran the blockhouse line and on the south the Valsch 
River, which was not crossable by horsemen except at 
Doorndraai Drift. Nevertheless I was asked to do an 
extraordinary thing, to string out my scouts along the 
river; this was in theory to protect the southern flank, 
but in fact they caused endless trouble by occasionally 
firing in order to show me that they were at times 
awake, and were shot at by both sides if any real sniping 
took place. By now I realized that even the best of 
Kaffirs is a totally unreliable watchman and after a long 
argument got my point of view accepted, though I 
do not think it was ever believed. 

The next day the Regiment moved on to Kroomdraai 
—which was actually Rooderand, and I received a 
telegram from Tomlin that he was setting out from 
Middenspruit for Smaldeel, that he had information 
from General Knox that there were Boers on this farm 
and further, that he wanted me and my scouts to co- 
operate in the drive. 

Though I knew that he had been misinformed as 
regards its occupation, I set out at midnight with Bethune 
and twenty scouts. We struck over Z.wartlaagte to the 
south-west, and at 4 a.m. halted and took up a strong 
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position in a ruined farm which was largely stocked with 
sucking pigs and fleas. The first were easily dealt with, 
but the second displayed a pugnacity which eventually 
drove us to a tactically weaker position. 

The first sign of the approaching column was Nel’s 
farm on Richmond in flames; this must have frightened 
away every Boer in the neighbourhood. At five we 
were rounded up in great style, having been mistaken 
for the enemy, much to the disgust of our captors. 
This being the drop scene to the performance, we re- 
turned to Doorndraai, arriving there at 8.30 a.m. There 
I found a message telling me to shift Bethune’s group to 
Kroomdraai; a veritable thunderbolt, but it made me 
smile. Bethune and my Colonel together: here were the 
makings of a convulsion. 

I at once got a pot of coffee brewed for my breakfast, 
and mounting a fresh pony ambled away westwards 
towards Kroomdraai, meditating on what should best 
be done. As I had received a definite order to proceed 
there it had to be obeyed; but I made up my mind that 
my stay should be a short one. I saw the Colonel, who 
was charming, and rightly or wrongly I decided that he 
was the originator of this move. I was back at Doorn- 
draai by 3.30 p.m., and having had no rest the night 
before I went to bed. 

On the next day, which was exceptionally hot, I 
wrote a letter to Cox, pointing out that a man so method- 
ical as my Colonel and a man so unmethodical as Bethune 
could not inhabit the same street, let alone the same 
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camp, and that if by chance a scout’s pony were to 
stale in the camp area—a thing that might easily happen 
—there would be an explosion unequalled since Kraka- 
towa. I said also that the best place for me was Botha- 
ville: best for intelligence and certainly best for forceful 
personalities. This letter written, I sent Bethune into 
Kroonstad with it, so that he could punctuate it with 
any exclamation marks which I might have omitted. 

The result was that Cox wholeheartedly agreed, but 
he considered it unsafe for me to go to Bothaville until 
the blockhouse line had been pushed beyond that place, 
and until it was occupied by the ist Royal Welch 
Fusiliers under Colonel Sir R. Colleton, who was 
expected there in about ten days’ time. Thus it happened 
that, on February 7th, I moved to Kroomdraai and 
pitched my camp there. 


Orion Lights our Way 


One advantage of active service, as experienced in this 
war, was that movements were rapidly undertaken and 
finished with. A few hours after our arrival we were out 
again riding towards Turkvubult (or Zuurbult) when 
we ran into a Boer outpost, and then came upon some 
hundred and fifty of the enemy off-saddled. At Fair- 
field we had to turn back, but not until we had filled 
our spare nosebags with splendid peaches. Often peaches 
were my only food for a twenty-four hours’ round. 
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On February roth I decided to go to a Kaffir kraal at 
Doornbult, from where a short time back I had re- 
cruited a scout named Simon. He was a poor specimen 
of a Kaffir, but possessed local knowledge, and what 
was more important, he had a wife at the kraal who could 
pick up a good deal of desultory information. 

In order to visit this kraal it was essential to proceed 
during hours of darkness so that we might not be seen. 
Sometimes I sent Simon alone, but as his intelligence 
was low I more frequently rode out myself. On this 
occasion I set off at sundown with Bethune and some 
twenty scouts, as I intended to ride a good deal farther 
north on the following morning. 

There was no moon and no stars and the night was 
dark and drizzly; a mist hung about the ground so that 
the track we were following could barely be seen. 
Now it must be realized that though a Kaffir has a 
wonderful memory for tracks, and the veldt is often 
covered with them, he has no innate sense of direction. 
Off a track he is lost, and this is what happened to us 
that night. 

We made Malan’s farm and found it clear. Then we _ 
struck the Doornbult track, and away beyond the place 
whcre we knew the kraal lay we could see Colonel 
Colleton’s searchlight dimly reflected against the wet 
heavens. All we had to do was to follow it. 

We followed it for a mile or so; then as we rode down 
into a dip we lost it; a mile farther on we saw it again, 


but then mile followed mile till I, turning to Bethune, 
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said: “Surely we must have missed the kraal?’ He did 
not think so, and dismounting answered: ‘We are all 
right, we are on the track.’ On we ambled, mile after 
mile, undl I felt sure that we must be far beyond Doorn- 
bult. The scouts grunted that all was well, but I did not 
believe them. Then suddenly for a few seconds a hole 
appeared in the clouds, and through it Orion’s Belt 
sparkled in unforgettable splendour. I caught my breath:. 
“Why,’ I exclaimed, “we are riding due east!’ 

What had happened? We realized at once. When we 
were in the dip and lost sight of Colleton’s searchlight, 
we must have struck a track leading out of the one to 
Doornbult and winding away eastwards. Then, when we 
caught sight of the light again, it was not Colleton’s but 
one which frequently worked from Honingspruit on 
the railway. A compass might have set us right. I did 
not carry one, for I had long ago discovered how un- 
reliable compasses are in South Africa. 

We at once called a halt, and soon discovered that 
we were on Lyons Den, miles east of Doornbult, and 
had we gone much farther we should of a certainty 
have run into Witkop blockhouse line. 

It was now too late to think of returning to the kraal, 
so turning round we made for Driedoorns, arriving 
there at 3 a.m. We off-saddled and lay down for a couple 
of hours, and my legs got covered with horse ticks, of 
a kind, luckily, which is easily brushed off; then in 
daylight we returned to Kroomdraai. 

The 11th we proclaimed a day of rest, and on the 
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12th a scrimmage took place on the blockhouse line 
in the vicinity of Smithsdal. Though it did not directly 
concern me it kept me in that day. Apparently what had 
happened was that the Boers whom I had reported on 
February 8th had decided to make a dash to cross the 
blockhouse line. On the 12th they forded the Valsch at 
Smithsdal Drift, which should have been guarded, and 
drove in a party of M.I. which was covering the com- 
pletion of a blockhouse. Then the M.I. advanced and 
fell into an ambush, losing five men captured. 

The next day I went out to Velaatspruit, and then on 
towards Modderfontein, to which I felt certain the 
raiding Boers had retired. On the way we fell in with 
Tomlin’s column and a party of the M.I. of my Regi- 
ment. The latter caused a sudden alarm by reporting 
two hundred Boers advancing on us; but they turned 
out to be Colleton’s $.A.C., so all was well. From a 
friendly Kaffir in my pay I learned that there were two 
hundred Boers on Irene, one hundred based on Modder- 
fontcin, that Commandant Nagel had come back from 
the east and had rejoined Kritzinger, and that Com- 
mandant Nel had been reduced to a burgher and often 
visited Ulakulei where his wife was. 

On the 4th Tomlin, hearing that there was a party 
of Boers on Damhoek, decided to move on them the 
next morning; meanwhile Colonel Colleton occupied 
Bothaville. 

Next day we were up at 2 a.m., off at three and over 
the river half an hour later. At five we crossed Turkvu- 
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bult (Zuurbult), but this was much too latc, as the 
habit of the enemy was to rise before dawn and under 
cover of darkness slip away from his bivouac. From the 
spoor it appeared that the Boers who had been there 
had split into two parties, one going towards Modder- 
fontein and the other in the direction of Kopje Alleen. 
Our advance had probably frightened them; for near 
Doomkop my scouts rounded up 1500 sheep and 40 
head of cattle, and took three carts. These animals 
became the nucleus of the farm which I acquired later 
on. That evening we had our work cut out in getting 
the sheep over the Valsch. First, they would not enter 
the water; secondly, when we carried them over they 
swam back. Eventually we carried some goats over, 
and the sheep followed almost in a herd and with very 
little driving. 

On getting back I found a letter from Cox instructing 
me to move to Bothaville now that Colleton had occu- 
pied it. 

Next dayI informed my Colonel of my intended move, 
and received an order to remain where I was. Luckily 
for me General Knox arrived from Kroonstad to inspect 
the line, and he counter-ordered this second order. 
This led to a prolonged argument. The Colonel sug- 
gested Smithsdal, apparently so that I could cover the 
drift. The General had but the haziest idea of where 
Smithsdal was; then Blockhouse 61 was mentioned, but 
of this place he had no idea at all. Then it was pointed 
out that were I to go to Bothaville I should come under 
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the Transvaal Command; this was a tactical error, and 
the General flared up at once and said: “Go where you 
damned well please, but don’t go to Bothaville.’ “Yes, 
sir, I answered; but I went to Bothaville and there 


pitched my tent next to what was once the predikant’s 
house. 
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SCOUTING FROM BOTHAVILLE 


The Surprise at Damhoek 


i TJ hen I arrived at Bothaville Colonel Colleton 
W was away on some small local raid, and I 

was received by Lieut.-Colonel Lyle, second 
in command, a most charming officer who did all in 
his power to make me and my scouts comfortable. On 
the next day, when Colleton returned he welcomed me 
so cordially that I felt that from then on (and indeed I 
was not to be disappointed) my work, however un- 
important it might be, would be appreciated, and what 
was more pleasing still, assisted in every way. 

He told me that he had been out with his S.A.C., who 
were under the immediate command of Captain Rey- 
nolds, and that on the whole fortune had favoured them, 
as they had brought back seventeen prisoners. This 
fired my imagination, and I thereupon decided to see 
what I myself could do in the capturing line. 

I fully realized that for such an undertaking it was 
useless to scour the veldt. First, my command was not 
large enough for such work; and secondly, Kaffir scouts 
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are a poor match for Boers in the open field. I decided, 
therefore, on a night raid, and the area I selected was 
that of the Damhoek farms, for I knew that they were 
still occupied by women, and that therefore, as I have 
said, there would probably be men also. Further, I 
could get to Damhoek easily during the night and back 
again by dawn, which was an advantage, as we should 
not then have to lie up in some pan or spruit during 
daylight, or risk a day retreat with tired horses. Even 
if nothing came of it I should be able to collect informa- 
tion from the Kaffir kraal there, which was in my pay. 

I discussed my plan with Bethune and he agreed, so 
it came about that at 7 p.m. we set out on our small 
adventure: myself, Bethune and thirty-two scouts, two 
of whom were armed with knobkerries, as we had not 
sufficient rifles for so large a force. 

The night was very still and wonderfully bright, as 
there was a full moon, and it was possible to sce clearly 
ahead for a considerable distance. So we ambled along 
over the glittering veldt, the only sound being the 
jangling of our bridles and the soft thud of our horses’ 
hoofs. At about eleven o’clock we neared the most 
westerly of the Damhoek farms, of which there were 
three in all. Then we halted, for we could plainly see, 
like smudges in the night, the tall trees which stood by 
the one we were making for. 

A few whispered orders and the scouts extended. A 
moment later we galloped round the farm, jumped off 
our ponies, throwing the reins to the boys who had 
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been told off as horse-holders, and at once surrounded 
the building. Our draw was—blank. There was a woman 
there and several children, but not a sign of a man. 

In a moment we were on our ponies again, galloping 
for the second farm, not halfa mile away. There we were 
more fortunate, for two or three of the scouts arriving 
a little before I did dragged out of bed and away from 
his lady-love a young Boer about twenty years old. 
Hauled into the moonlight he looked as grey as ash, 
and was evidently in a semi-collapse, for the sight of 
armed Kaffirs meant certain death to him. Then, seeing 
me as I dismounted, he miraculously recovered. The 
colour came back into his face, and pushing himself 
free from the Kaffir who was holding him, he stepped 
up to me and asked for a cigarette. 

I had no time to gratify his cravings, for the next 
farm was not far off and the noise we had made in dis- 
mounting must have carried clearly through the night, 
and might have warned any inmates that all was not 
well. So I handed him over to a couple of scouts, telling 
them to get hold of his rifle and ammunition and to 
look for his pony, and we remounted and galloped the 
third of the farms. 

As we dismounted we found that we were not a 
moment too soon, for we heard voices from within, 
not only of women but also of one or more men. 

Now, to gallop a sleeping farm is one thing, and to 
gallop an awakened one quite another. If there were 
half a dozen or more men in this house it could instantly 
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be turned into a fort by each one occupying a window 
or a doorway and shooting down anyone who ap- 
proached. To rush a door, even if held only by one man 
armed with a magazine rifle, is not a pleasant task, for 
it is like attacking a gorge or defile. 

When we heard the voices, which were unmistakably 
excited ones, Bethune and I crouched down under a 
window, and having shouted in Dutch: ‘Come out! 
Hands up!’ he pulled out his clasp knife and scraping at 
the window-sill said in a loud whisper: ‘Here—put in 
the dynamite.’ 

A moment later the door was opened, and into the 
moonlight walked a small boy of some six years old 
with his little hands high over his head. Then followed a 
youth of about seventeen and a wretch of a man, who 
fell down on his knees before me and proclaimed in a 
loud voice that he had a pain in his stomach. As the 
human voice carries far on a still night, I told him that 
unless he stopped his yelling he would not have a pain 
in his stomach only but one on the other side of it as . 
well. He shut up at that, but continued to squirm on the 
ground. 

A moment later a woman appeared, also with her 
hands above her head,-and then a lot of children, six 
or seven at least. Bethune asked her whether there was 
anyone else in the house, to which she swore valubly 
that there was no one, and then looking at the moon 
began to curse us until a slap on the back from Bethune 
put an end to her wordy vengeance. 
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We had, however, a shrewd suspicion that she was 
not telling us the truth, probably because we instinc- 
tively fele that this was too much to expect. But 
whether the house were still occupied or empty there 
was nothing left for us to do but to go in and see, so 
Bethune and I, accompanied by two scouts—Johannes 
and Old Boy—entered. Old Boy was armed with a 
Martini-Henry upon which was fixed a sword-bayonet, 
a formidable-looking weapon about two feet six inches 
long with a cutting edge on one side and a saw edge 
on the other, with which he set to work prodding the 
inner darkness. 

Whilst the scouts outside were guarding the prisoners 
and searching the orchard for horses, we crept from the 
living-room into the bedroom, and from the reflection 
of the moonlight gleaming in from the window we 
could see dimly a pile of filthy bedding on a wood and 
hide bedstead. Old Boy made a lunge at this which 
was followed by a deafening explosion. At first I thought 
he had accidentally pulled the trigger of his rifle, but I 
had seen no flash. Then, before I could think again, 
Bethune made a spring for the bed, stooped down, 
groped under it, caught hold of something and pulled. 
The something was a man’s beard, and in a moment 
out was hauled an old Boer, who scrambling to his feet 
was sent hurtling into the kitchen, from where Johantes 
flung him outside. 

We got his rifle, which was still under the bed. I 
think he must have let it off accidentally, for it was 
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impossible for him to see what he was doing. We lit 
two inches of candle which I produced from my pocket 
and searched the house thoroughly, but we could find 
nothing more. When I got out again I found two of my 
scouts sjambokking the old Boer—thatis, whipping him 
with a heavy leather whip—but he apparently had 
brought the trouble upon his own back by abusing 
them. This I immediately stopped, and turning to 
Bethune I said: “Let us gallop Smithsdal (the next farm, 
not to be confused with the one on the Valsch); there is 
just a chance that we may find whoever may be there 
still asleep.’ 

Three horses having been found in the orchard, I left 
Johannes and two or three other scouts to get them 
saddled and to bring the prisoners along. Then the rest 
of us mounted and galloped as hard as we could for 
Smithsdal. 

As we neared the farm we saw through one of the 
windows a light burning, a somewhat ominous sign. I 
dismounted by an aloe hedge, and under the shadow of 
it I ran up sideways towards the door. Two or three 
women came out, but not a man was to be found there. 
Men had been there, that was quite certain, not only 
because of the smell of stale tobacco smoke, but also 
because of a hat and a bandolier which had been left . 
behind. Then one of the women acknowledged that 
there had been a man there, and she insisted that there 
had been only one. He had heard a shot from Damhoek 
and had mounted and gone a quarter of an hour ago. 
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We soon discovered that she had lied to us, for we 
found the fresh dung of several horses close against a 
rail, where apparently they must have been tethered. 
However, it was useless to dispute the question further: 
one or more had gone, and to think of following him 
or them was of course out of the question. So once again 
we mounted our ponies and with our three male prisoners 
made over the silvery veldt towards Tweefontein. 

From talking to them as we rode alone we obtained 
some useful information. They told us that Kritzinger’s 
commando was in the neighbourhood of Leeuwkuil 
immediately south of Smithsdal and that he had with 
him ninety-three men; also that Harman had eighty, 
and that Nagel had crossed the railway from the east 
at Hamamann’s farm on the night of February 17th. 

At Tweefontein we halted, and occupying a kraal, 
remained there until dawn, as it was always dangerous 
to approach close to the blockhouse line at night-time. 
We lit a fire to warm ourselves and brewed some coffee, 
and it was then that Bethune discovered that the old 
Boer he had hauled from under the bed was one Prin- 
sloo, with whom he had had a row at some time or 
other before the war. 

Whilst Bethune and Prinsloo were arguing this way 
and that over whatever their former difference may have 
been, I thought over our little exploit, and two problems 
occurred to me which demanded solution: one was how 
to tackle an occupied farm, and the other, how during 
night-time to signal our approach to the blockhouse line. 
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For the first, I decided to make a hand grenade which 
could be thrown through a window, and a few days 
later I made one as follows: I took a half-pound tobacco 
tin and stuffed it full with Martini-Henry cartridges, the 
tinsel cases of which I first pierced. I then filled up all 
the interstices between them with black powder extracted 
from similar cartridges, wired the lid down tightly and 
fixed into it a couple of inches of slow match which I 
obtained from the engineers. For this home-made 
infernal machine I had a rough leather case made, and 
in our future expeditions it was always carried by one 
of the scouts behind his saddle. As a matter of fact we 
never used it, and: what devilry it eventually caused I 
do not know, because when the scouts were finally 
paid off, the one who had had the honour of carrying it 
took it away with him. 

As regards the second—signalling to the blockhouses 
—TI wrote to Capetown for half a dozen Kohler horns 
—that is, a small brass trumpet with a piston in the centre 
of it. They cost seven and sixpence and produced a 
sovereign’s worth of noise. These horns proved extremely 
useful and saved us a lot of trouble, time and anxiety; 
three of them I still have as mementoes of this distant 
military age. 
~ An hour before dawn we saddled up our ponies and 
by seven o’clock were back in our camp at Bothaville. 
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After a wash and a clean up I went over to the main 
camp and saw Captain Reynolds, who I thought might 
be interested to hear of what we had gleaned from our 
prisoners. He was, and at once decided to attack Krit- 
zinger’s commando at dawn on the following day— 
Sunday February 23rd. To do so meant a comparatively 
early start, and 4.30 p.m. was decided upon. 

I next went over to the scouts’ camp to warn Bethune 
to make ready, which meant little more than grooming, 
watering and feeding the bulk of the ponies we had had 
out last night, for we had few spare ones, perhaps a 
dozen in all, including three of my own—Nigger, a 
black mare and a small bay some twelve hands high. 
As Nigger had something wrong with him, I decided 
to ride the second, and to have the third, which had 
already been out, led. 

We started punctually to the hour, which as events 
proved was rather on the late side. We crossed the 
Valsch at Bothaville Drift, and before we had gone half 
a mile my black mare, who was horsing, suddenly reared 
up and fell over backwards. Though I luckily cleared 
the saddle before she rolled over, I wrenched my left 
knee, which gave me a good deal of pain throughout the 
whole of the long ride which we undertook. When I 
remounted she very nearly did the same thing a second 
time, whereupon I handed her over to Bob to ride and 
took to my spare bay. 
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From Bothaville we struck along the track which 
leads over Verlaatspruit and Tweefontein; then we left 
it and crossed Eenzaamheid and Doorn Kop. We 
searched all the Damhoek farms and found them cleared, 
but at the kraal the Kaffirs in my pay gave us a useful 
piece of information. They told us that Kritzinger had 
moved to Schotland West. 

I had with me a scout named August, who had been 
recruited from this very kraal, and the information we 
obtained had come from his sister who was then in 
Kritzinger’s commando working as his cook. This 
woman, at the risk of her life, had by means of a Kaffir 
child passed the information back to her family. She 
also was in my pay, and I gave August a sovereign to 
give her for her information. 

As this scout’s knowledge of the country and its 
numerous tracks was complete, from now on I ordered 
him to guide us. My scouts, who led the advance, 
surrounded twelve farms in all, the §.A.C. not much 
liking this work, which was always rather tricky. As 
to men, we found no traces; probably last night’s small 
raid had frightened them. There were a good number 
of women, besides numerous children, and from them 
we gained a certain amount of information which cor- 
roborated what we had been told. 

The last farm we visited was Schotland Noord. There 
we found two youngish fat women and several small 
children in one immense bed—indescribably filthy. The 
human fug in the room made me nearly sick. One of 
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the women sliding towards the side of the bed began 
pulling up her stockings. Though she would answer no 
question she unintentionally gave us one piece of in- 
formation, for she said: “You will very soon be for it!’ 
This obviously meant that the enemy was not far off. 

When we looked round the outside of this farm, we 
soon discovered that there had been a considerable force 
of Boers there that night. They must have left shortly 
before we arrived, a good hour before dawn. From the 
farm the trail struck very strongly, leading southwards 
towards the high ground and the fastness of Kopje 
Alleen. At 5 a.m., just as day was breaking, Bethune 
who was riding alongside me suddenly pulled in his 
horse and said, pointing to the skyline about Paradys, 
south of Schotland West: “There they are.’ 

Looking through the twilight, at first I could see no- 
thing; then I noticed on the high ground a small smudge 
of darkness moving eastwards. ‘How many of them?’ 
I asked. He answered: ‘About a hundred.’ “Can they see 
us yet?” ‘No,’ he replied, ‘not in this low ground, but 
they will in a few minutes.’ 

I rode up to Reynolds and pointed out to him the 
Boer force, and as I did so I noticed at about half'a mile 
ahead of it, that is more towards Kopje Alleen, another 
moving smudge which I estimated to be from eighty 
to a hundred Boers. 

Reynolds at once cantered forward, and a moment 
later the leading half of his small column opened out 
and galloped for the second lot, apparently with the 
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intention of heading it off from the Kopje Alleen area, 
which is a natural fortress standing high above the sur- 
rounding veldt—a dominating feature seen for miles 
around. What his actual orders were I never paused to 
consider. My work was done, so I and my scouts joined 
in the race. 

As we shortened the distance between ourselves and 
the enemy, they began to dismount and fire. We did 
the same. At one time, when we were at about twelve 
hundred yards’ range, a wire fence separated the two 
forces and a regular dismounted action took place. The 
firing was very heavy and bullets were hitting the ground 
allaround us, but so far as I could see no one was the worse 
for it. Shortly after this my bay pony began to lag be- 
hind and I joined up with some stragglers. Avoiding a 
farm on my left from which shots were being fired, 
I had pulled him up to give him a blow, when suddenly 
on my right came the crack of a rifle, then a score of 
shots. 

On looking round and seeing what appeared to me 
to be some S.A.C. on our right, I turned to an S.A.C. 
corporal riding on my left and shouted: ‘I suppose those 
are some of your bloody fools!’ As I spoke he received 
a bullet through his hat; then I realized that the firers 
were not S.A.C. but Boers in khaki uniform. A moment 
later Johannes’s pony, which was on my right, was shot 
in the mouth, its tongue being half-severed; then two 
S.A.C. men close by me were shot, both rolling out of 
their saddles. 
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The Boers on our right were now not more than four 
hundred yards away, and as I galloped along, to my 
horror I suddenly came face to face with a small boggy 
spruit—a chain of deep pools of water. Curiously enough 
two questions occurred to me simultaneously and were 
solved with equal speed. The first was: How should I 
get over this obstacle? and the second: What should I 
do with the packet of soft-nosed rifle bullets I had in my 
left breast pocket? I generally carried a few to shoot 
buck with, and the thought suddenly occurred to me 
that if 1 were caught with them I might easily be shot. 
Should I throw them away? ... and if I did, might not 
the Boers pick them up and use them against us? I 
decided to leave them where they were, and simul- 
taneously answered the other question by turning my 
pony’s head to the right and galloping him some fifty 
yards towards the enemy, then swinging him to the 
left I cleared the spruit between two pools. These 
decisions were made in the fraction of a second, and 
once over the obstacle I heard from behind me the 
tac... tac... tac of a machine-gun. This was the first 
time Aceine ais war that I had heard this weapon fired. 
Glancing over my right shoulder I saw two or three of 
the dismounted Boers fall and the rest rush back to 
their horses. Nevertheless, I did not pause in my gallop, 
and put as good a distance between them and myself as 
I could. 

Going straight ahead I joined up with the main force 
of S.A.C., and was just in time to see two Boers run 
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down. One was being chased by Lieutenant King of 
the S.A.C. The Boer was brandishing a revolver when 
King, jumping from his horse, raised his rifle and brought 
him down at the first shot. His name was Scholtz; he 
was hit under the heart and died in fifteen minutes. 

The other was a young fellow chased by two S.A.C. 
men. Though his horse was dead beat he would not 
give in, and one of the troopers, fixing his bayonet and 
using his rifle like a lance, charged down upon him 
and stuck him in the side, whereupon he rolled to the 
ground. In a second he was up again, refusing to sur- 
render, on which the other S.A.C. man, who was now 
dismounted, clubbed his rifle and hit him a tremendous 
blow on the back. At first I thought it had killed him, 
but he was only winded and soon recovered. He was 
certainly the gamest Boer I ever saw, and I might here 
add that this was the only occasion during two wars 
that I saw a bayonet put to the use for which it is in- 
tended. : 

Once he was our prisoner, we did all we could for 

_him. He apparently thought that the bayonet wound 
would prove fatal, but on undressing him we discovered 
that its point had glanced off one of his ribs and had done 
him but slight injury. The bruise from the clubbed 
rifle was more severe, but this scarcely worried him at 
all. 

I now learned that as the horses were completely done 
up, any further attempt at pursuit was to be abandoned; 
sa we remounted and turning our ponies about walked 
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them back towards Schotland West. Where the boggy 
spruit had halted me I found that nine of the Constabu- 
lary had been captured and stripped, and that four had 
been wounded, one very badly for he had been hit on 
the bandolier, and three cartridges had exploded and 
blown a hole in his chest. 

On coming up to our three Cape carts, which repre- 
sented our baggage and supply trains as well as our field 
ambulances, I found that when we first set off on the 
chase it had been Reynold’s intention to send one half 
of his force to make a dash for the Boer commando on 
our left front (which turned out to be Harman’s); and 
to induce the Boer force on our right front, which was 
Kritzinger’s, to sweep round the rear of the first half 
and then with the second half to attack him in flank. 
What happened apparently was that as Kritzinger’s men 
were in khaki, the second half of the S.A.C. mistook 
them for part of the first half and galloped past them, 
and it was these men who had suffered the casualties. 
Meanwhile, under cover of his uniforms, Kritzinger 
not only engaged them, but detached a small force to 
seize the Cape carts. Whereupon Reynolds, realizing 
what was taking place, galloped back, mounted his 
solitary Maxim gun on its tripod (a novelty at this time) 
and drove them away. 

As far as I can recollect we had no men killed in this 
action, our total casualties being four wounded and nine 
captured. We took a few prisoners and a number of 
horses. We certainly killed one Boer—Scholtz—and 
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from reports I subsequently received, I think that in all 
nineteen Boers were killed and wounded, most, in all 
probability, by Reynolds himself. 

Back at Schotland West we dismounted, off-saddled, 
threw out outposts and rested the force, small parties 
of the Boers watching us from the skyline. Reynolds 
then sent out Doctor Martin and two orderlies in one 
of the Cape carts to bring in the wounded, and for hour 
after hour we awaited their return, until eventually we 
gave them up as having been made prisoners. Next 
we caught some fowls, which soon found themselves 
stewing in the pot, and off these and roast green mealies 
(Indian corn) we made an excellent dinner, giving piles 
of ripe mealies to the horses. After this meal I tried to 
sleep but could not, and as all hope for Martin’s return 
was now abandoned, at 6.30 p.m. we lit our camp fires 
and an hour later saddled up and, like Kenophon, 
retired under their friendly glow. 

At midnight we struck the Otter Spruit and there 
bivouacked until dawn. Then we went on again, home- 
ward bound, myself and my little bay pony asleep every 
third second and then awake for two. As he stumbled 
I rolled sideways and woke up, and when he stepped 
sure I went to sleep again, and so on until we reached 
Bothaville at eight in the morning. 

A few miles before we got back we struck a dusty 
track, and when we saw on it the marks of a Cape cart’s 
wheels we at once speculated that it was Martin’s. This 
was soon confirmed, for between them we discovered 
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some naked footprints, also some extraordinary looking 
spoor like those of an elephant. Later on, we learned 
from Martin that when he went out he was taken 
prisoner; that he and his two orderlies had been stripped 
stark naked and the four wounded men three-quarters 
so; that they had then been set free, and that on reaching 
Bothaville in this state of nature he had been loudly 
cheered by the Quarter Guard. On the whole, he said, 
the wounded men were doing very well. 

We asked him about the spoor. “Well,” he answered, 
“my two orderlies had to walk as there was no room for 
them in the cart, and one of them found some sheep- 
skins and tied them round his feet.’ He also told us that 
he had met Nagel, who had complained to him that 
it wasn’t playing the game to use armed native scouts. 

The rest of that day and the following we took a well- 
earned rest. We had been up three nights and two full 
days and had covered about a hundred and thirty-six 
miles. I doubt whether any English thoroughbred 
would have done better than my indifferent country- 
bred ponies. It was certainly a gruelling test. 


With Dispatches to Wolmaranstad 


Lieut.-Colonel von Donop had been operating with 
a column in the Western Transvaal, and though for his 
sins he was destined to become an Army Councillor, 
I had never heard of him until February 25th, when a 
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convoy of his was cut up by De la Rey near Klerksdorp. 
In fact, in this war a subaltern heard very little outside 
the chatter of his immediate surroundings. I had been 
out all day on the 26th, and had just returned to camp 
when an orderly found me and told me that Colonel 
Colleton wanted to see me, so I went over to his tent. 

When I arrived he said: ‘I have an urgent and im- 
portant message from Lord Kitchener for Colonel von 
Donop, who is surrounded in Wolmaranstad and can 
get no message through to us. Can you get it through 
for me and to-night? Could not one of your scouts 
take it?’ 

I answered: ‘Possibly, but with a Kaffir one can 
never be sure, and if it is really important I think I had 
better take it myself.’ 

‘Oh no,’ he replied, ‘surely one of your boys can be 
trusted; have you none who know that district?” 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘I have one boy by name Josias, an 
excellent scout, who knows Wolmaranstad well, as he 
once lived there.’ 

“Well, send him,’ Colonel Colleton replied, and I said 
no more. But I was determined to go myself in order 
to make certain that the message would be delivered, 
taking Josias as my guide.. 

This arranged, I went over to the scouts’ camp and 
got hold of Josias. I told him what I intended to do and 
instructed him to get the horses fed at once and a feed 
put on the saddles. I told him that I would not take any 
of my own horses but one that we had captured, and 
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that he was to go unarmed. To this he strongly objected; 
but I pointed out to him that if he were armed and we 
were both captured we should both in all probability 
be shot, whilst if we were captured and he was unarmed 
all that would happen would be that he would get a 
sjambokking and I should lose my breeches. He did not 
seem to relish this joke. 

We were ready at half-past six, I with a rifle and the 
sacred message and he with a knobkerry, for he would 
carry some weapon. It was then getting dark, and we 
had in all between forty-five and fifty miles to ride, of 
which the first six ran along the blockhouse line between 
Bothaville and the Vaal. Curious as it may seem, it 
was this first small lap in our journey which was to prove 
our only difficulty. 

We left Bothaville at about 7 p.m., the blockhouses 
having been warned of our approach, and after riding 
several miles we arrived at one under the command of a 
Lieutenant Harris, who informed me that we could go 
no farther, as the telephone had not as yet been carried 
on from his blockhouse. I told him that it was not a 
question of ‘can’t’, for I had to be in Wolmaranstad 
before dawn, and I had no time to waste. He shrugged 
his shoulders, and I, turning to Josias, discussed with 
him the possibility of riding eighteen miles north to 
Dood’s Drift and crossing the Vaal at that spot, or of 
riding twenty miles south-west to Commando Drift 
and doing the same thing there. 

The second of these two courses we ruled out of 
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court, as Commando Drift was probably held by the 
enemy, and, whilst we were discussing the first, one of 
the blockhouse garrison, a private soldier, who must 
have been listening to our conversation, stepped up and 
said: ‘I think I can get you through to Krans Drift’'—the 
drift we wished to cross. 

“How do you propose to do that?’ I asked. 

‘Well,’ he answered, ‘you see, I’ve got a cornet here 
which I amuse myself by playing. Now the next block- 
house knows that I’ve got it, so I think if I walk in front 
of you playing on it, they will know what is hap- 
pening.’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘that’s worth trying,’ so off we rode, 
the cornet playing the way. 

It was a very dark night, and we must have gone 
about half a mile when an unearthly noise was heard 
from the direction of the next blockhouse. “What's 
that?’ I said catching up with the cornet player. “Well,” 
he answered, ‘it sounds like someone beating a biscuit 
tin.’ So it was, for a quarter of a mile farther on I was 
met by a corporal and a private, the latter holding a 
biscuit tin and a tent peg. So it happened that I was 
played away from one blockhouse and played towards 
another. 

The blockhouse on the drift we circumvented, and 
crossing the Vaal we struck the track which leads to- 
wards the Leeuw, or Klip, Spruit; beyond this lay the 
Wolve Spruit and lastly the Makuasi Spruit upon 
which the little town of Wolmaranstad stands. 
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Mile after mile we rode on, now and again halting 
to listen. At the spruits I sent Josias ahead to see if all 
were clear; then I would catch up with him and we 
would walk or amble on again. 

A full two hours before dawn Josias turned round in 
his saddle and whispered: “Baas, Makuasi Spruit very 
little way off. Better, I think, not to.cross it, but to ride 
up this way, —and saying so he extended his right arm 
into the darkness. 

I whispered back: ‘Right, lead on.’ We must then 
have been on Klipkuil, for about a couple of miles ahead 
he again pointed to his right and murmured: “Bezuiden- 
hout’s Kraal,’ and then pointing straight ahead of him, 
said: “Wolmaranstad.’ 

‘How far?’ I whispered back. ‘About one hour’s ride,’ 
he replied. 

What about the besieging force? I thought. If they 
were anywhere, some of them must be on the high 
ground which we were now ascending, and which runs 
from Bezuidenhout’s Kraal due north for miles. 

Turning to Josias I said: ‘If we meet Boers we will 
gallop straight for Wolmaranstad.’ 

‘Right, Baas,’ he answered, and on we ambled. 

Half an hour later I suddenly saw a light twinkle from 
out the darkness. I touched Josias on the arm and pointed 
towards it. 

“Wolmaranstad, Baas,’ he whispered—‘cooking.’ 

If he were right, and I did not doubt that he was, we 
must have passed right through the besieging forces, 
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concerning which I have since become somewhat 
sceptical.! 

What about the besieged? I then thought; at any 
moment now we may strike their outpost line. As this 
passed through my head, away out on my left front I 
heard clear through the night the voice of a sentry 
crying: ‘Halt! Who goes there?’ and then the answering 
call: ‘Friend!’; next a muffled clatter, and farther away 
still a horse neighing. Then Josias said: ‘Baas, we are 
very near. That sentry is on the Bloemhof-Wolmaran- 
stad road.’ 

A little later we were riding through the outskirts of 
the town; the dawn was just beginning to break and 
several cooks were already lighting their fires. I rode up 


1 According to the Official History of the War in South Africa 
1899-1902, vol. iv., p. 415: ‘A small column which had been 
operating about Bothaville under Colonel Sir R. Colleton was 
called northwards [? westwards] with orders to join von Donop, 
which it did at Wolvespruit on the evening of February 26th, 
von Donop having dashed across from Wolmaranstad, oe 
miles distant, with 500 men the same morning. An anxious search 
to the northward [? of Wolmaranstad] revealed no sign of the 
enemy and his booty, and on the 27th von Donop turned back 
for Wolmaranstad, where . . . he was joined by Kekewich, 
who next morning entered the entrenched township.’ On the 
evening of the 28th Kekewich sent Licut-Col. Grenfell and a 
force of 1654 officers and men northwards towards Rictfontein. 
“On March and he himselfevacuated W olmaranstad, after destroy- 
ing all the defences thrown up by von Donop.’ This docs not 
look much like being surrounded. The small column must have 
been Reynolds’s, and it is curious that with all this movement 
about Wolvespruit, which must mean the farm, which is some 
twenty-five miles south-east of Wolmaranstad, I never noticed 
any of it, not even a camp fire. 
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With Dispatches to Wolmaranstad 
to one and asked where the Headquarters Office was. 
He did not know, but a Kaffir standing by him pointed 
the way. 

On arriving at a house in which Headquarters were 
supposed to be I found everything locked up. Then I 
roused some men in a tent, and they told me where the 
Staff Captain lived. I went to his tent, informed him 
who I was, gave him the dispatch, and got the envelope 
receipted. I told him that I wanted to get back to Botha- 
ville that night, and as my pony was lame and Josias’s 
done up Iasked if he could supply us with fresh horses. He 
was exceedingly gruff and told me to come round 
again at three in the afternoon. His bump of hospitality 
must certainly have been very rudimentary. 

I took the ponies round to the Headquarters horse 
lines and saw them watered and fed. I then told Josias 
to meet me at the Staff Captain’s tent at three, and went 
off and got some breakfast in an M.I. mess. 

I slept until nearly one o'clock, and at three went 
round to the man without the bump; there I found 
Josias waiting for me. I sat down on a camp chair until 
four and then went off and got a cup of tea. I was back 
half an hour later to find that the Staff Captain had just 
short-headed me by five minutes, and I was properly 
told off for being late! 

The best part of another hour passed by, and then a 
man came round with two miserable nags. I expostu- 
lated, but could get no change out of the exalted one, 
so we mounted our Rosinantes and rode towards 
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the horse lines, for I had decided to take our own. 

Josias, who apparently had been scrounging round the 
camp whilst I was sleeping, said to me: ‘Baas, very good 
ponies at end of lines.’ This was a brainwave, and at 
once I determined to get even with the Staff Captain. 

It was not quite dark, so we waited about for some 
twenty minutes, and then Josias led me to where the 
horse-jumping was to take place. We found there some 
excellent ponies, and luckily no one was about. I selected 
two, a bay and a chestnut, both country-breds, and two 
minutes later our saddles were on their backs. Then we 
tied the two wretched nags to their picketing pegs, 
and mounting, with a feeling of having blackmailed a 
blackmailer, we rode away into the thickening twilight. 

The Staff Captain had told me that the sentry post 
on the Bloemhof road had been warned that we should 
pass through it, but he had forgotten to give me the 
counter-sign. I decided, however, to avoid it, not for 
this reason but because we were now horse-jumpers. 
This was quite easy to do, because a British sentry always 
makes sufficient noise to warn all within half a mile of 
his post of his whereabouts. 

Our homeward journey was uneventful; by the way 
we had come we passed again through the besieging 
force, and a full two hours before dawn we off-saddled 
at Baviaan’s Krans on the Vaal. Here in a kraal we slept 
until the sun was up, and then crossed the drift, struck 
the blockhouse line and were back at Bothaville for an 
early breakfast. 
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Two good ponies were my reward for this trip, and 
no complaints were raised regarding their disappearance. 
I still hope they were the Staff Captain's, and to this 
day I have no idea what was in the envelope I carried 
on this urgent mission. 


Checking-up Information 


When, on February 23rd, Nagel told Martin that 
we should never have employed armed Kaffirs he was 
right; for South Africa is a white man’s country by 
might, authority resting upon the rifle; consequently to 
arm the natives was a direct undermining of the white 
man’s supremacy. Kritzinger was, however, wrong to 
allow his men to dress themselves in British uniforms, 
and he was not the only Boer commander to perpetrate 
this military crime. It is true that the Boers were des- 
perately short of clothing, but this is a common mis- 
fortune in most wars and particularly so in a guerilla one, 
- and it in no way justified their wearing our uniform; 
therefore, when Lord Kitchener ordered that every 
Boer so caught was to be shot at sight, he was but en- 
forcing a rule of war which is universally recognized. 

Though the Boers were a rough and ready people, 
on the whole they were a chivalrous enemy; they fought 
us in a manly way. What exasperated them most was 
the burning of their farms and the removal of their 
women and children to concentration camps; and it 
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exasperated me also, for the warp of my system of 
intelligence was woven on the woof of feminine frailty. 
As the women were removed one by one, two by two 
and in scores, my difficulties increased in like proportion, 
and I found that I had to change my system. Hitherto 
I had relied on taking out my small commando as a 
whole, now I was compelled more and more to split 
it up and scour the veldt. This meant reliance on the 
word of individual scouts; however, by now I was able 
to sort out the more reliable ones, and these at times I 
sent out, with from three to six of the less reliable as 
escort. 

The last time I came upon a farm full of children was 
on March 1st. Colonel Lyle had asked me to take out 
my scouts and surround a hill on Zandfontein which 
was daily occupied by four Boers. So I went out with 
some half-dozen, and finding the hill unoccupied I rode 
on to Welgelegen to see a Mrs. Viljoen. As we neared 
the farm we rode by a thick aloe hedge, and to my 
consternation I saw objects moving along the farther 
side of it. I at once imagined that I had ridden into a 
trap and was expecting a broadside of bullets, when 
through the leaves of the aloes I saw that my enemy was 
no more than a lot of children. I made up for this fright 
on my way back by shooting six blesbok, much to the 
joy of Bothaville and the blockhouse line, for they are 
exceedingly good eating. 

The entry in my diary of this day gives a fair example 
of veldt-patrolling: ‘Scouts sent to Dood’s Drift to lie 
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up. From there they went towards Klerksdorp and sur- 
prising fifteen Boers on Jagd Spruit, wounded four and 
captured eight span of oxen. They saw fifty Boers 
moving towards Zwartkopjes and a herd of oxen under 
a Boer guard on the Leeuw Spruit. Another party of 
scouts crossed Krans Drift and saw from a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty Boers in two parties driving a large 
herd of horses from north to south towards Commando 
Drift. A third party south of the Valsch reported forty 
Boers on Leeuwkuil, eighty on Schaapplatz, four on 
Zandspruit farm, seven on Damhoek, fifteen on Doorn- 
kop and eight on Kruisfontein.’ 

On this information, on March 2nd, I took out a 
party of scouts to Commando Drift, and, on the 3rd, 
another towards Klerksdorp and the Rhenoster River, 
but saw nothing. That four Boers had been wounded I 
discovered later to be correct; yet I believe that a good 
deal of the information reported on the Ist, more 
especially south of the Valsch, was pure invention. 

Compare this doubtful system to the more certain 
one. On the 4th I sent Scout August to see his father on 
the Damhoek Kraal. The old man told him that Nagel 
had split his commando into two, one half going to 
Kopje Alleen and the other to Boschrand, which from 
corroborative information proved to be true. 

On the next night I took out a small force as I wished 
to see this old Kaffir. When I got there I was fortunate 
enough to find August’s sister at the kraal. She had come 
in on the previous afternoon from the Boschrand laager, 
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where, she said, Nagel had concentrated most of his 
men. She told us that many of the Boers, in order to 
escape being caught, split up at night-time into small 
parties and slept out on the veldt, fifteen of them sleep- 
ing every night at Dreyer’s Kuil, and coming down to 
Damhoekat about 6a.m., sending two to Wildbeestvlakte 
as an outpost. She also informed us that she had heard 
Boers talking of a column working up from the Vet 
River. The day before a small party of Boers coming 
in from the east had brought with them two Kaffir 
children. These children told her that two of the Kroon- 
stad scouts had been captured by Kritzinger at a Kaffir 
kraal near Holfontein, Kritzinger having been badly 
wounded, the bullet lodging in his back. In revenge he 
had had the two scouts sjambokked and then shot; also 
he shot fifteen or eighteen unarmed Kaffirs, chiefly 
women and children, her two informants being the 
sole survivors. Kritzinger, she said, had been brought 
into Boschrand, where he now was. 

In order to confirm what she had told me I telegraphed 
into Kroonstad about the two missing scouts. 

When I got back on the following morning I found 
awaiting me a surrendered Boer, British born, and by 
name Wallis. He told me that the women’s laager was 
now located between Bamboes Spruit and Bloemhof, 
and that Andries Ferriera, Leonard Marais and thirty 
armed men were in charge of it. He said that the women’s 
laagers from the Wolmaranstad and Bloemhof districts 
had joined the one formerly at Modderfontein, and 
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‘that the wagons and carts now numbered from 
two to three hundred. Oxen and mules were in 
good condition, the laager was well off for food and 
had a steam mill worked by a man, John Roberts. 
Kritzinger, so he told me, some four or five days back, 
surprised some eighteen armed but unmounted Kaffirs 
and captured them. He had them shot but was himself 
wounded in the arm. This evidently was another version 
of the Kafr woman’s story, and if it was true the Kaffirs 
must have been night watchmen on the railway. He 
said that the only Boers of note that he knew of between 
the Vaal and the Rhenoster Rivers were Marais and 
Classé, who were at Ratpan, eight miles south of 
Verman’s Drift; also that large quantities of mealies 
were buried at Kameelfontein and on Marais’s farm— 
Nieuwyaarspruit. 

I also received a message from Holland stating that a 
party of his scouts had gone south, and that near Schot- 
land West they had been informed by local Kaffirs that 
on the night of the 6th a party of ten Boers and thirty 
horses had crossed the line from east to west near Hol- 
fontein and had gone to the Transvaal. They also con- 
firmed the report of Boers breaking up into small 
parties, and believed that Nagel and Kritzinger had gone 
towards the Vaal River. 

In order to confirm Wallis’s information, on the 
evening of the 6th I took a party of scouts out to Koro- 
kom, some eighteen miles north of Bothaville, and sur- 
rounded the farm, but found no one there except Mrs. 
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Wallis, her mother and two children. Her story tallied 
very closely with that of her husband, so I turned in 
and went to sleep whilst Bethune went on jawing to the 
two women until 3 a.m., when we started on our return. 
During his lengthy conversation of four hours Bethune 
learned that on the night of the 21st-22nd February, 
when we surrounded the Damhoek farms, there were 
from six to eight Boers at the fourth of them—at 
Smithsdal—so old Prinsloo’s shot from under the bed 
lost us quite a nice little bag. They also confirmed the 
news of Kritzinger being wounded and of the women’s 
laager having moved to Bamboes Spruit, near Bloemhof. 


Surrounded near Commando Drift 


On March oth I received a report from Holland 
saying that he had information that Boers were incrcas- 
ing in numbers in this part of the country; and two days 
later I learned from a captured Dutch boy that there was 
a large commando at Brandewynekuil, twelve miles 
south of Wolmaranstad. This was presumably van 
Bergens’s commando, about three hundred strong; 
further, this boy told me that large numbers of Boers 
had crossed Commando Drift from the south, and that 
local Boers in the neighbourhood were being collected. 

To verify this information, early on the 11th I took a 
party of scouts to C. Jordan’s farm on Zandfontein, 
about nine miles east of Commando Drift. It was a 
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fine large farm, much damaged because acres of the 
ground round the house had been dug up for hidden 
treasure, for a rumour had been current that £/100,000 
in gold was buried on it. There I found old Mrs. Botha, 
whom I had first discovered at Kroomdraai North on 
January sth. She corroborated the information about 
van Bergens and three hundred men being at Brande- 
wynekuil. On our way home we found two Cape carts 
which we brought in, also three hundred sheep and 
three milch cows to add to our farm. 

That afternoon, at about 6 p.m., when I was sacking 
my Kaffir servant—John No. 2—and taking on another, 
a Basuto named John Brett, I found several orderlies 
galloping all over the camp with a message for me to 
hold myselfin immediate readiness to move somewhere. 

Going over to Headquarters I learned that Llewellyn 
(one of Reynolds’s §.A.C. officers) had moved early 
that afternoon with a force of seventy S.A.C. on foot 
and thirty mounted to Krans Drift, his object being to 
march on to Commando Drift! and hold it. My instruc- 
tions were to follow him up and join him as soon as 
possible. 

When I passed on this information to Bethune he 
flew into a rage, saying that he would not go. So I said: 
“Very well, Holland can come with me,’ he being at 

1 On March 7th Lord Methuen’s forces were cut up at Twee- 
bosch, forty-five miles north-west of Wolmaranstad, and I 
believe this order to hold Commando Drift had something to do 


with the operations set on foot immediately after this minor 
disaster. 
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the time on a visit to Bothaville. On that Bethune, still 
very sulky, agreed to come, and at about 7 p.m. we set 
out with Holland and thirty scouts, accompanied by 
two Cape carts, upon what was to prove a strange 
adventure. 

Once again I was halted at Harris’s blockhouse 
because the telephone was not yet through, and again 
I was played to the next one by a cornet, but this time, 
instead of being played in by a biscuit tin, I was met by 
a man swinging a lantern. Then, the night being inky 
dark, we lost our way. Why we pitched on the following 
course of action I do not now remember, but on re- 
finding the blockhouse line wire fence we decided to 
cut it and pass through it. This operation was not as 
difficult or as risky as it may seem. First, the night was 
pitch dark, and secondly, we knew how the apron fence 
was built. To cut the barbed-wire strands presented no 
difficulty; but were any tension placed on the alarm 
wire we realized that we should at once be discovered, 
and that meant a fusillade from both flanks. To get at 
the alarm wire, which ran through the centre of the 
fence, I told a scout to strip himself naked and crawl 
under the barbed-wire apron. I was afraid that if he had 
his clothes on he might be caught by the barbs and 
rattle the fence, but I was sure that directly a barb 
touched his bare skin he would cease moving. 

It took him some five or six minutes to wriggle 
inside the fence; then, crawling up to one of the stan- 
dards, with a pair of wire-cutting pliers he carefully 
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wired the alarm wire to it. Next he crawled to the neigh- 
bouring standard and there carried out a similar opera- 
tion. The alarm wire being now doubly anchored, so 
to speak, he cut it in the centre; then we cut away all 
the barbed-wire strands and led our ponies through the 
gap. The whole operation must have taken quite half 
an hour. 

This done, we rode on in complete silence and were 
nearing the Drift when J all but jumped out of my saddle. 
For I saw within thirty yards of us and well above me a 
dim square-shaped glow, and I at once realized that we 
were immediately under a blockhouse and that the glow 
came from one of its loopholes—probably a man within 
was lighting his pipe. I said nothing and trusted to luck, 
for nothing else was possible in the circumstances, and 
our luck was in, for a minute or two later we struck the 
Drift and were under the left bank of the Vaal, out of 
the blockhouse’s line of fire. 

On the far side we saw a light burning, which we 
tightly guessed must come from Llewellyn’s bivouac. 
We rode into the water and made towards it; the water 
was deep, washing up to our knees and some of the ponies 
had to swim. On the other side we found Llewellyn, 
and the first thing he said to me was: ‘I hope you had 
no trouble. I warned the last few blockhouses that you 
might be coming along.’ ‘Good heavens!’ I replied, 
‘T’'ve been playing the slim Boer for two hours.’ 

He then informed me that he was supposed to get to 
Commando Drift by dawn; but as by track this Drift 
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was about twenty-four miles away, we decided that this 
order was absurd, so we had supper, turned in until 
2. a.m., and then set off. But at once a series of mishaps 
occurred. First one wagon stuck and then another, and 
it was nearly dawn before we finally got off. With 
Cape carts we should have been all right, but though ox- - 
wagons are a sure though slow means of transport on 
the open veldt-land, it may take a whole day to move 
them a few miles on country broken by spruits. 

At nine we halted on the Klip Spruit and outspanned, 
an old ram providing us with kidneys and liver for break- 
fast. At noon we pushed on again towards the Wolve 
Spruit. Whilst I was riding up a rise with a party of 
scouts, two boys in front shouted back something and 
then galloped forward. Supposing that they had sighted 
a party of the enemy we followed, and from the top 
of the rise we saw in front of us, nearly a mile ahead, a 
single Boer, a tiny little man on a microscopic pony. In 
spite of its diminutive size it gave us a rare gallop, and 
at length when we headed our enemy off and brought 
him to a halt we discovered that he was a little Dutch 
boy of about twelve, riding the gamest donkey I have 
even seen. , 

The little fellow was speechless with fright; however, 
after we had patted him on the back he became re- 
assured; meanwhile the donkey showed no fear at all, 
and to our amusement a scout passing close by his head 
at once had the seat of his breeches torn out. I thereupon 
told the boy that he could keep his mount, for to have 
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taken it captive might have ruined our tailoring depart- 
ment. 

When we questioned our youthful prisoner, he told 
us that there was a man and some women in a farm just 
over the rise, about a mile away; that De la Rey and his 
commando were twenty miles north of us, and that 
there was a large force of men under Potgieter and van 
Bergens at Brandewynekuil. This was important news, 
and to check it I gathered in my scouts and set out to- 
wards the farm which the boy had mentioned. 

As we galloped towards it we saw a man come out 
of a door, run behind the house and then disappear. A 
minute or two later we were round the building, which 
contained three rooms. These we searched, also the 
outside of the house. For over half an hour we looked 
everywhere, but not a trace of him could we find. 
Further, had he had a horse when he was first sighted, 
he could not have got away without our seeing him, 
because of the formation of the ground. 

We questioned the two women, who vehemently 
denied his existence. We knew that they lied, but they 
made up for their legitimate untruthfulness by giving 
us much more important information. One of them, a 
Mrs. Mentjes, told us that Commandants de Beer and 
Potgieter were at Brandewynekuil and that Com- 
mandant van Bergens with Field-cornets Hofman, 
Strusse, Flamen and Greyling were at Klipfontein. A 
hundred and five men had crossed Commando Drift 
during the night, and forty-five were still holding it. 
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A rumour had also reached her that P. J. de Veliers 
and van der Merwe had cut up a British column in 
Griqualand West and were now moving up the Vaal 
with two thousand men. ' 

For us, the first part of her information was the more 
important. If she were correct—and the boy’s statement 
closely tallied with her own—then the position of our 
small force was not a very pleasant one. We were at 
Wolvespruit close on the Vaal. Klipfontein was eight 
miles off, Brandewynekuil fourteen miles and Com- 
mando Drift only four. How strong the Boer forces 
were we did not know, probably about seven or eight 
hundred. Llewellyn very rightly decided that it would 
be folly to push on, so we entrenched ourselves at 
Wolvespruit farm, I pitching my headquarters in a 
ruined one-room hut, occupying as an outpost a rocky 
ridge about a hundred yards to the west of it. After 
this I had a bathe in the spruit. 

On my return Llewellyn took a more serious view of 
the situation; he said that his patrols had been driven 
in and that on our western and northern flanks we were 
virtually surrounded. As the Vaal flowed to the south 
of us our eastern flank alone was open. He asked me 
whether I could get a message back to Bothaville, and 
I answered: ‘Certainly,’ so at dusk old Jankey was 
despatched to Reynolds asking him to come to our 
relief. 

Theoretically we were surrounded, that is to say,-had 
we attempted to move during daylight we should have 
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had to put up a running fight. Practically we were not, 
for had we abandoned our wagons we could undoubtedly 
have slipped away under cover of night. But by stay- 
ing where we were we risked little, for the position was 
a strong one, and we had an ample supply of water and 
a weck’s supplies in the wagons. 

I posted my Kaffir outposts, who I knew would go 
to sleep within ten minutes of my leaving them, dined 
with Llewellyn and then retired to my hut. I tried to go 
to sleep but could not, for the mosquitoes of Wolve- 
spruit though of normal size have a sting like the bite 
ofa mad dog—even the Kaffirs complained about them. 
There is, however, always some good in evil, for as I 
was deprived of my rest I was able in turn to deprive 
my pseudo-sentries of theirs. 

In the middle of the night Llewellyn sent me a mes- 
sage that he believed the Boers were closing in on us. I 
did not, and was about to go over to his farm and say 
so, when high up in the black of the night there was a 
blinding flash followed by a terrific report. At first I 
thought it was a meteorite, then that it was a Boer shell, 
for I had heard that De la Rey still had some guns. 

I scrambled through the darkness to seek Llewellyn, 
and when I found him I said: “What was that awful 
crash?” 

‘Oh!’ he laughed, ‘I always carry in my Cape cart a 
small cannon, one of those which ships use to fire 
distress signals, and I thought it might frighten off the 
Boers—they are superstitiously afraid of artillery.’ 
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‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I expect all my Kaffirs have bolted.’ 

I might mention here that Llewellyn was a typical 
irregular. He was of medium height, portly, riding 
some fifteen stone, and was carried on an immense 
chesmut—immense compared to our little mounts. He 
was always full of resource, an amazingly good fellow, 
who for a brief space had served as a naval officer— 
hence the cannon. 

About noon the next day we sighted some mounted 
men advancing on us from the direction of Bothaville 
and soon discovered that they were the advanced scouts 
of Reynolds’s column. 

When Reynolds rode up I suggested that we should 
push straight on to Commando Drift, but instead he 
decided on a night attack. This idea I did not much like, 
as it seemed to me dangerous to seize only one bank 
of the drift, and to occupy the other meant crossing the 
Vaal now in flood, which would be a somewhat risky 
operation. ; 

At six in the evening a drizzling rain set in and the 
night grew inky dark. At about 7 p.m. I scrambled out of 
my ruined hut and dined with Reynolds and Llewellyn, 
the former saying he would start at eight. He asked me 
if I could get his men across the river and also bring in a 
patrol he had left at a drift farther back. I said ‘yes’; 
though I knew that to find the patrol on a night like 
this would prove a somewhat difficult task. Then a 
drenching rain set in and the operation was abandoned, 
which was just as well, for the river was still rising and 
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’ had we attempted to cross it in pitch darkness some men 
and horses would most certainly have been drowned. 

The move cancelled, I stumbled back over horses, 
stones, Kaffirs and soldiers to seek rest on an old broken- 
down bedstead with a few wires woven across it. The 
room was a small one, yet there were several S.A.C. 
in it, and in one corner four or five of my scouts had lit 
a fire and were dangling strips of raw mutton over it 
to roast. It was an eerie sight to watch the shadows 
playing on the half whitewashed walls, whilst the rain 
splashed down in torrents, glistening blue like steel 
across the open door as the glow of fire glinted on it. 
In the distance could be heard the swirl of the Vaal, now 
and again the sharp crack ofa rifle fired by some nervous 
sentry, and then came oblivion and sleep. 

At four the next morning we were up and off, I and 
my scouts taking over the right flank of the advance. 
As we cantered along we came upon some seventy 
Boers on Voetaards Drift farm, and when we fired at 
them they fell back on Klipfontein. Wheeling to the 
left we came right down on Commando Drift, to find 
it unheld, but over on the left bank of the Vaal amangst 
the rocks and bushes of Witkrans we could see a couple 
of Boers. 

The river was now in flood—one could see this from 
the swirl of the water—yet there was nothing for it 
but to ride in. We did so diagonally against the stream 
to prevent the ponies from being swept off their legs, 
and on reaching the far bank we kept well concealed 
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in the mimosa scrub. Turning right we made our way 
towards where we had last seen the two Boers. As we 
were galloping through a swamp which covered us 
from foot to head in mud, somehow or other I got 
separated from the rest, who must have disappeared in 
the thick bush. Instead of returning I rode on, and sud- 
denly emerged from the mimosa on to an open field 
at the foot of a krans—a wall of rock. 

At first I thought of turning back, then dismounting 
1 threw my reins over a bush and started clambering 
up the krans to discover what lay beyond it. 

It was about twenty feet high and quite easy to climb, 
and in a minute I peered over the top, but at once bobbed 
down again, for not four yards from the edge, crouching 
with his back to me, was a Boer with a rifle slung over 
his shoulder. 

My rifle was also slung. As silently as possible I 
unslung it, and then noiselessly pulling mysclf up 
shouted: ‘Hands Up!’ The man jumped round, but 
seemed’ to remain crouching, for he grew no bigger. 
Then I saw that he was a humpbacked dwarf and I 
could not help laughing. I relieved him of his rifle and 
bandolier and asked him who he was. He answered: 
‘Christian De Wet.’ 

I very naturally thought he was pulling my leg and 
said: “Rot! What is your proper name?’ To which he 
again answered: “Christian De Wet, but I am not the 
Christian De Wet.’ 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘you certainly aren’t . . . are there any 
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Boers in that farm?’—for there was a house about a 
hundred yards away. 

‘No,’ he answered. 

“Are you sure?” 

‘Yes.’ 

“Because if I see onc I shall shoot you first.’ 

I went up with him to the house and met there an 
old vrouw, a Mrs. Pretorius, whom I had met before 
and who presented me with a cup of milk. While I was 
drinking it two younger women and several children 
appeared, and also Bethune and the scouts. 

Bethune looked at my prisoner and burst out laughing. 
‘Do you know who you have got there?’ he exclaimed. 

‘Well,’ I answered, ‘I am not quite certain, but he 
calls himself Christian De Wet.’ 

‘So heis,’ replied Bethune, ‘and a schoolmaster and the 
greatest rogue between here and Capetown.’ 

At this the women began to laugh, apparently agree- 
ing with what Bethune said. 

I then told him how I had caught him, and he told 
me that after I had become separated from the scouts in 
the bush, they had come in view of the second of the 
two Boers and after an exciting chase had captured 
him; he was old Jordan of Zandfontein. They had hunted 
him a long way, and then, as he was gaining on them, 
they had dismounted and fired; his horse shying at a 
bullet had thrown him and he had a rib or two broken. 

Whilst we were talking, a fierce altercation was going 
on at the other side of the farm. Soon three or four 
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scouts appeared driving some cows, the womenfolk 
shouting and yelling at the top of their voices. One 
girl came up to me and said that if the cows were taken 
she would have no milk for her baby, so I ordered that 
they should be returned, for to take them in these 
circumstances seemed to me to be stealing. 

We then recrossed the river with our two prisoners 
and rejoined the S.A.C. That evening we rode out six 
miles to the north of the drift to look up the wife of 
Cockburn’s intelligence agent. Cockburn was Colonel . 
Colleton’s intelligence officer. 

We brought this woman into our camp, and she 
gave us the following information. 

De la Rey with seven hundred men and nine guns 
was at Leeuwfontein on the Wolve Spruit. The women’s 
laager was at Bamboes Spruit, half the cattle being there 
and half on the Makuasi Spruit, and Kritzinger was still 
at Boschrand. 

At Commando Drift we passed another drenching 
night. The next morning I was up at five, and half an 
hour later Reynolds asked me to take an empty convoy 
back to Bothaville. 

We crossed the river at about six—my scouts, twenty 
S.A.C., two Cape carts and six ox-wagons arriving at 
Zandfontein at nine. From there I sent the S.A.C. back, 
and after a halt went on towards Bathaville. At No. 
78 Blockhouse I met Cockburn, who told me that De 
Wet and President Steyn accompanied by some forty 
men had crossed the blockhouse line on the 13th, and 
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that they had been tracked to Boschrand. I think it was 
at this blockhouse that I decided to send our two 
prisoners straight into Kroomdraai; anyhow it was here, 
or a little farther on, that I detailed four scouts to deliver 
them over to my colonel, and at the same time I sent 
in the following telephonic message: “Christian De Wet 
captured, is on his way to Kroomdraai.’ 

I was later on told that this message caused the most 
profound sensation not only in Kroomdraai but all 
down the line, and some even said far into South Africa. 
I wonder I did not get into trouble over it, but it was 
too tempting a leg-pull to forego. 

When my two prisoners arrived at their destination, 
old Jordan was sent to hospital and De Wet to the Quar- 
ter Guard tent, which was soon surrounded by a mob of 
inquisitive soldiers. One, so I was told, in spite of the 
guard thrust his head into the tent to have a look at 
the great man. Then he withdrew it exclaiming with 
utmost disdain: “That ain’t Christian De Wet; that be a 
bloody ant-bear!’ 
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When I got back from Commando Drift talk of 
De Wet was fairly in the air. His crossing of the block- 
house line was considered a disaster, though, as I have 
shown, crossing such lines was not in actual fact a diffi- 
cult operation. Also his importance was to a very large 
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extent mythological; his great luck and his slimness had 
enhaloed him. Once he was caught but almost immedi- 
ately afterwards rescued. The details of this capture were 
related to me by the captor himself—a Lindley intelli- 
gence officer whose name I have now forgotten. It 
happened as follows: 

This officer was riding between Heilbron and Lindley 
when in the distance he saw a solitary Cape cart wending 
its way over the veldt. Galloping up to it he pulled out 
his revolver and brought it to a standstill, when to his 
surprise he found that its occupants were De Wet and a 
Kaffir. He at once disarmed the General and ordered 
the Kaffir to drive as fast as he could to Lindley. Half 
an hour later, when topping a rise, he ran straight into 
the arms of a small commando of Boers and > was in 
turn taken prisoner by them. 

Disarmed he stood before De Wet, who, looking at 
his heels said: “Those are a nice pair of spurs. Let me have 
them as a memento of this little adventure.’ So the 
spurs were removed and handed to the General, who 
took nothing else, and left this officer his pony to ride 
back to Lindley on. 

On March 13th De Wet had apparently made for the 
fastness of Boschrand, and on the 16th I took some scouts 
out. to Damhoek and beyond to see if I could trace the 
party Cockburn had reported. At the kraal I learned that 
it was still at Boschrand. 

On our way back we ran into a solid wall of rain, 
which was like entering a waterfall. It struck the horses’ 
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heads with such force that, as if by word of command, 
they one and all made a right-about turn, presenting 
their tails to the storm. 

It is now known that on the 17th De Wet crossed the 
Vaal at Commando Drift.1 Why it was not watched I 
do not know; it most certainly should have been. At the 
time I was under the impression that he crossed on the 
18th, for that day I took some scouts out to Zandfontein 
and saw about two hundred Boers north of the Vaal, 
an equal number south of that river and seventeen on 
Welgelegen. My diary says: ‘Probably De Wet crossing 
Vaal, if De Wet here at all’—so I apparently had my 
doubts. 

On the 19th I took a day off to change my camping 
ground. I had now been with the Royal Welch Fusiliers 
for exactly a month, and a better set of fellows it would 
have been hard to meet; but changes were taking place, 
and my own Regiment was to take over their section of 
the blockhouse line, which ran from Bothaville to the 
junction of the Valsch and the Vaal. This section now 
came under Major Porter and with him came Sullivan 
as his subaltern. 

Porter pitched his headquarters south of the Valsch, 
and remained in command until the 29th, when he went 
sick and was replaced by Captain Napier. To the deep 
regret of the whole Regiment Porter died on board 
S.S. Oratava on his way home to England. A greater 


1 Actually, I believe he crossed near Commando Drift and 
not at it. 
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gentleman and a more charming companion it would 
be hard to meet. 

The new camp suited my requirements much better 
than the one in Bothaville itself. South of the drift the 
ground rose sharply. There was an easily. defensible 
kopje with a fine field of fire to the south and west of 
it. Upon this hill Porter had pitched his camp—a dozen 
tents surrounded by a stone wall. East of this kopje 
the ground first fell and then rose, and in this dip I 
installed my scouts, their horses and the quite extensive 
flock of sheep and herd of cattle I had by now collected, 
as well as some two hundred fowls. Immediately above 
the scouts’ camp stood a blockhouse, so it was well 
protected, lying as it did in this dip between the block- 
house line and the Valsch. 

When Porter went sick our small headquarters mess 
consisted of Napier, Sullivan, Milne—the doctor—and 
myself. Napier and Milne were tall and lanky, Sullivan 
tall and stout yet a great athlete and, strangely for a 
soldier, a marvellously good musician. I brought him 
in an old harmonium which delighted him immensely. 
All were good fellows though quite different in charac- 
ter, and I think that our little mess was the most amusing 
I ever belonged to. 

As Sullivan was fond of good food we made him mess 
president, but to our cost, for in this work his proper 
place was Claridge’s or the Savoy. He knew what we 
should eat but he had no idea of how to order it. He said 
to me one day: ‘I think we ought to have ice.’ I agreed, 
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but could not think how he was to get it. “Oh! that is 
simple enough if you will let me have a Cape cart.’ 
I put one and a couple of Kaffirs at his disposal and asked 
no more. 

Ice came to us once a week: it came from Capetown 
accompanied by fresh fish—about a thousand miles by 
rail and over sixty by road! He ordered provisions and 
drinks on a lavish scale, mainly because he was in doubt 
as to what a gross was. Thus, for example, one day 
there turned up for our mess a gross of tinned asparagus, 
half a gross of claret and a quarter of a gross of vinegar! 

The result was that four weeks of Sullivan’s mess 
presidency worked out at about £30 a head, and we 
were saved from complete bankruptcy only by his 
removal to a neighbouring blockhouse. 

The mainstay of the mess was, however, my farm. I 
could not produce vegetables, except fruit in season and 
green Indian corn; but by now I had a herd of over 
sixty bullocks and cows, a flock of some four thousand 
sheep and a vast collection of cocks and hens. We con- 
sequently had beef and mutton, kidneys for breakfast, 
butter, milk and eggs. Besides these good things we 
patched up a boat which we found sunk in the Valsch 
and caught barble, some running to twelve pounds in 
weight; we shot blesbok, springbok and stembok; we 
coursed hares and varied our bill of fare with koran, 
guinea-fowl, plover and other wild birds. 

In our spare time we sometimes arranged picnics, and 
I remember a famous one at Sullivan’s blockhouse 
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about a mile away. Close by him was a kind of grotto 
pierced by an old mine shaft, a narrow tunnel alongside 
which, out of the rock, bubbled an ice-cold stream. The 
grotto was beautifully shaded, and there we had a royal 
lunch which ended in an unusual way. 

I had with me my old muzzle-loader with its cubical 
shot, and picking it up, out of mere foolishness I stepped 
towards the shaft and fired one barrel up it. There was 
a loud bellowing report; then the smoke began to drift 
out, and with it came thousands and thousands of bats. 
They flapped out in myriads, and blinded by the light 
they caught in the trees, on ourselves, on anything and 
everything, eventually driving us out of our shady nook 
as surely as if they had been a commando of Boers. I 
was not a popular member of the mess that afternoon. 

Sometimes I would spend hours watching insect life, 
which abounds in South Africa. My tent was as con- 
venient a spot for this as any other. I remember one 
day watching some white ants at work. They came out 
of a small hole in the ground, and with their forcep- 
like mouths cut up the leaves of dry grass into small 
rectangles which they carried away. To assist them I 
cut up a lot with a pair of scissors; then I varied the size, 
making the little squares of grass bigger and bigger. 
This perplexed them and they did not like it at all, so 
they started paring the squares down with mathematical 
precision. 

I also remember that I was lying in my tent one day 
when a strange long-legged fly, an ichneumon I think, 
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flew into it, carrying in its mouth a dead caterpillar. 
It buzzed round the tent pole, then alighted on a sandy 
patch, scraped out a small hole and buried its prey. Soon 
afterwards it flew out of the tent and returned with a 
second caterpillar; then I thought out how to annoy it 
should it bring in a third. I grubbed up one of the two 
caterpillars with my penknife, and tying a length of 
cotton to it I buried it again. To my joy, back came the 
ichneumon fly with a third caterpillar, and when it 
had buried it, by lightly pulling on the cotton I un- 
buried one of the others. The fly seemed somewhat 
surprised and reburied it; then I pulled again and the 
fly grew visibly angry. So as the caterpillar was buried 
I continued to unbury it, until the little dragon was in a 
white-hot temper and finally flew away. 

I must say a word about my ponies: I had now five 
good ones, all looked after by my servant John Brett. 
Besides Nigger, always my favourite, I had the black 
mare and the small bay already mentioned; also a chest- 
nut and a grey, both rather big for country-breds. These 
were picketed immediately outside the wall of our camp, 
that is, well up the kopje side, whilst the scouts’ ponies 
were in the dip down by the river. At times we had 
outbreaks of horse-sickness, which carried away several 
of the scouts’ ponies, including a chestnut of Bethune’s 
which was the best walker I had ever seen; but strange 
to say my ponies on the hill were never afflicted by this 
dread disease. 

On Sundays, Thomas, or Thompson (I am not cer- 
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tain of his name), the padre, used to come over from 
Kroomdraai and hold a service, and I remember on 
one of these occasions he said to me: ‘I should much like 
to visit le Gallais’s farm’—this was Doornkraal, where 
Colonel le Gallais had been killed. ‘Is it safe to ride out 
there?’ “Oh! yes,’ I answered, ‘there isn’t a Boer near 
the place, but I will send out a couple of scouts with 
you.’ 

So out they rode, and they had not been gone long 
when I heard a shot or two fired, and imagined that 
they had put up some buck. Then back they came, 
Thomas leading, at a furious gallop. 

What had happened? Thomas, minus his cap, told 
me. They had got within five hundred yards of the 
farm when they were fired on and had then bolted 
back. Did the scouts return the fire? Not exactly, but 
one of them, a Kaffir named Long Boy, had turned 
round during the retreat holding his rifle in the air and 
had pulled the trigger—that was all. 

Expressing my regrets to Thomas, I suggested his 
returning, saying that I would go out with my com- 
mando as his escort. ‘No,’ he answered, ‘I don’t think 
so. That would not be fair on my wife!’ 


Columns and Convoys 
During March the importance of Bothaville was grow- 
ing daily, because it formed a good centre from which 
to radiate columns into the Western Transvaal, where 
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General De la Rey had collected his commandoes. 
Hence it happened that columns came and went, and 
to supply them the Valsch River blockhouse line grew 
into a great highway for lumbering ox convoys bringing 
rations and forage from the Kroonstad railhead. 

On the 19th Colonel Pilcher’s and Colonel Ternan’s 
columns bivouacked on Damhoek and then moved 
west. On the next day Colonel Colleton, at the head of 
his S.A.C., marched out of Bothaville, and Lord Basing’s 
column arrived from Kroonstad. 

This last was the first purely cavalry column I had as 
yet seen. It consisted of the Royals, and they certainly 
did themselves royally, for looking down from my 
kopje eastwards up the Valsch, the veldt was littered so 
far as the eye could see with Cape carts. I was told that 
every officer had one of his own, and this I can well 
believe. When this column halted and outspanned 
near the Bothaville drift, what with the cracking of 
whips, the yells of the vorloopers, the smoke of the 
fires, the galloping of horses and the erection of tents, 
the scene must have closely resembled the Israelites enter- 
ing the Holy Land. I have never witnessed anything 
quite so immobile in my life. When, on the aist, it lum- 
bered off westwards, my scouts going over its camping 
ground gleaned a full harvest—several ponies which 
apparently had broken loose and could not be caught, a 
rifle in a bush, two saddles near the drift, numerous 
odds and ends—rope, straps, nails, horseshoes, etc.—and 
several hundred rounds of rifle ammunition. This 
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column, I noted at the time, might well have been 
named “De la Rey’s mobile Ordnance Department’. It 
may have fought better than it trekked—of this I know 
nothing, except that on the 26th an ambulance came in 
froni Wolmaranstad with an officer of the Royals and 
his orderly, both badly wounded. They had seen a 
Boer, and for some five miles had galloped after him 
brandishing their swords, when suddenly the Boer 
pulled up, jumped off his horse and as they galloped up 
shot both at point-blank range. 

On the 2tst a convoy of fifty wagons arrived, and on 
the 24th seventy-six. This day it was decided to put 
rations for 50,000 men and 75,000 animals into Botha- 
ville for the columns operating in the Transvaal. The 
fact that by the 26th only a hundred and forty prisoners 
had been taken, besides five abandoned guns, shows how 
difficult was the work of capturing the enemy. 

Some of these column and convoy commanders were 
peculiar people. Thus my diary informs me that on 
March 2sth a large convoy of oats arrived under the 
charge of a wretched little Yeomanry officer. The 
Colonel in command, fearing an attack, though the 
halting place at the Bothaville Drift was as safe as the 
inside of a fortress, ordered him at once to off-load 
and build a Roorke’s Drift fort with the sacks. This 
done, down came a thunderstorm which ruined most 
of the oats; whereupon the Colonel wired into railhead 
that if they would send out such ridiculous infants who 
did not know how to cover up their wagons they might 
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- expect much waste of good forage. Not very gallant, 
so we all thought on our hill-top. 

I recollect a column commander somewhere near 
Kopje Alleen. To me he seemed to be a very old man 
—about fifty. The day was exceedingly hot, and he was 
sitting in a big arm-chair outside a farm, his face the 
colour of beetroot, whilst one of his staff was fanning 
him with a newspaper. Another, I remember, a General 
B., went out on a drive with his Yeomanry skirmishing 
about in front. As the Boers were holding a kopje, the 
General ordered up his guns. Whilst the guns were 
coming into action an officer galloped up and cried out: 
‘General, don’t fire, the Yeomanry have occupied the 
hill.’ “Occupied the hill!’ exclaimed General B., ‘Damn 
it, man, tell them to get off. How do you expect me to 
capture it without a bombardment?’ 

Meanwhile scouting went on, but became increas- 
ingly difficult, for the column commanders would 
remove the women, children and Kaffirs—my main 
source of information. Thus, on the Damhoek farms 
one woman alone was left, a Mrs. Lombard, and ap- 
parently for the reason that after our Schotland West 
raid she had behaved decently to Martin and his wounded 
men. 

On the 28th I drove in five hundred sheep, and on the 
30th three hundred, which somehow or another had 
escaped being slaughtered by the columns, and on the 
last day of the month I set out on my monthly trip to - 
Kroonstad to draw the scout’s pay. : 
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I left my camp by Cape cart at 5.30 a.m., breakfasted 
at Kroomdraai, arrived at Doorndraai at 9.45 a.m., there 
changed my mules and had a chat with Holland; and 
then went on to Kroonstad, where I arrived at 2.30 p.m. 
This was a journey ofsome sixty miles by the blockhouse 
line, accomplished in nine hours, or about eight knock- 
ing off the halts; that is, at the rate of nearly eight 
miles an hour, and all by Cape cart. 

As I could not get a room at the Grand I went to 
Macrae’s, and then to the races to lose a couple of 
sovereigns. I dined with a brother subaltern—Bayley— 
at the Station Hospital, and met the intelligence officer 
of Vredefort Road who, if I remember rightly, was the 
man who had captured De Wet near Lindley. 

This visit I seem to have taken easily, for the next day, 
instead of starting back, I lunched and dined with Cox 
and visited Porter, who was still in hospital. The next 
day I started back again with Bayley at the reasonable 
hour of eight, and arrived at the Lace Mines at ten- 
thirty, where we got a filthy breakfast. 

At first the blockhouses here had been manned by my 
Regiment, but some time afterwards they were handed 
over to the Tower Hamlets Militia, then under the 
command of the eccentric Colonel Serjeant, who sup- 
plied South Africa with almost as many stories, mostly 
apocryphal, as did the famous General Tucker. The one 
I remember best is about how he told off the saucy 
Kaffir barber. 

A tiny little Tower Hamlets officer went to a large 
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Kaffir to get a shave. When the Kaffir saw him he burst 
out laughing and suggested that his client should stand 
upon a table. The officer at once reported him to the 
Colonel, who always went about with a pistol d la 
cowboy. The Colonel was furious: if he could not make 
the Kaffir swing for this crime he would certainly make 
him jump for it. The Kaffir was thereupon arrested by 
a file of soldiers, who marched him to the entrance of 
the orderly room tent. The Colonel was within, sitting 
before a table upon which were placed the Manual of 
Military Law and a revolver. The Colonel grunted, and 
the prisoner and escort took two steps forward up to 
the table. 

“You are charged with a damnable crime’, roared the 
Colonel, ‘and by the authority of this book’—he tapped 
the Manual with his left forefinger—‘I am entitled to 
shoot you,’ then with his right forefinger he tapped the 
pistol. 

The Kaffir grew as white as a Kaffir can. 

‘Do younot know’, bellowed the Colonel, ‘that our late 
Commander-in-Chief—Lord Roberts—wasa little man?” 

Bang! went a pistol under the table, for the Colonel 
had pressed the trigger of his thigh gun. Up went the 
Kaffir and his escort at ‘attention’ and down they came 
again in the same attitude. 

‘Do you not know that our present Commander-in- 
Chief—Lord Kitchener—is a big man?” 

Bang! went the pistol and up and down went the 
Kaffir, etc. 
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‘Now perhaps you realize’, yelled the Colonel, ‘that 
greatness does not depend upon size!’ 

Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! .. . “March the prisoner 
out!’ They went, and at the double double. 

Doorndraai saw us at one, Kroomdraai at three. There 
I dropped Bayley, had tea at Smithsdal and was back 
at Bothaville by six. 

When in Kroonstad I had seen Cox about Bethune, 
who of late had become somewhat troublesome. During 
our expedition to Commando Drift he had behaved 
badly, and I could see that he was getting tired of his 
job. He probably had some other in view, though he 
never mentioned this; besides, he knew that the war 
was nearing its end, and his wife had recently turned 
up at Kroonstad. On my return I had a talk with him, 
and we decided that instead of quarrelling it was far 
better to part; so on Thursday, April 3rd, he left me, 
and as I watched his Cape cart splash across the drift 
and then turn right to strike the Kroonstad trail, I could 
not help thinking of the many fine gallops we had had 
together, and I wished him well. 

In war, however, regrets are short-lived; to-day one 
thing, to-morrow another, and so the wheel of events 
turns round—changing, surprising and forgetting. 

The day after Bethune left me I discovered a party of 
Boers on Enkeldoorn, and thought that they might 
attempt to cross the Valsch at Verlaatspruit, so at 6 p.m., 
armed with a Mauser pistol and a shotgun (quite con- 
trary to Hague and Geneva warfare), I took a party of 
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scouts out to the drift and lined a wall which flanked its 


southern approach. There we crouched until twelve- 
thirty in the morning, listening to the splash of water 
rats, the crics of night birds, an occasional rifle shot 
from a blockhouse, but never the sound of a hoof. As 
the Boers were unlikely to attempt a crossing after one 
in the morning, we mounted and rode westwards, 
surrounding Wiltspruit farm, but finding nothing 
there we arrived back in camp after a long and weari- 
some night. 


The End of Scout Simon 


On the sth Edwards.arrived from Kroonstad. He was 
Bethune’s replacement—a tall, good-looking Australian, 
quict, thorough and brave. He did not know much 
about Kaffirs or this part of the country, but I knew the 
boys fairly well by now, and the country almost as well 
as Bethune. We at once became great friends and when, 
in June, the time came for us to part, he gave me his 
Lee-Metford carbine as a memento, which I still have 
in my possession. 

The next day I had my first ride with Edwards. With 
eight scouts we went out to Tweefontein, and there we 
came across a recent spoor where thirty or forty Boers 
had crossed from the north. They must have done so 
on the 3rd as there was no sign of a crossing on the 2nd, 


and on the night of the 4th we had held the drift—we 
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had been just twenty-four hours too late. As we rode 
along, we saw in the distance old Lombard—by now 
I knew many of the local Boers by sight, that is to say 
through my field-glasses. He was joined by three others, 
and we gave the old gentleman and his friends a thorough 
good gallop right down to Leeuwkuil, where we came 
upon a party of some forty or fifty Boers, probably 
those whose spoor we had seen; we then retired. Mean- 
while I had sent a group of scouts to Wiltspruit, who 
met with a similar experience. 

North of the Valsch Bob had gone out with some 
seven or eight boys, and north of Doornbult they had 
seen some sixty Boers, and others on Korokam and 
Kolberg. At Enkeldoorn (north of the Valsch) they got 
within shouting distance of a party dressed in khaki 
uniform. When they discovered that the party consisted 
of Boers they at once retired at a gallop towards Sar- 
dinesvley, where they were headed off by yet another 
party who suddenly rode out of a field of Kaffir corn. 
From here they were driven across Doornbult back to 
Bothaville. Bob reported one scout missing: Simon, the 
boy I had recruited from the Doornbult kraal. I had no 
doubt whatever that he had been shot, and subsequent 
events proved that this was so. It is curious that he should 
have met his end within a mile or two of his kraal. He 
was armed with a Martini carbine and fifty rounds, but 
I doubt whether he ever fired one of them. 

On the 7th I occupied what was known as B.B. 
Drift near Bothaville. We sat there between seven and 
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midnight, but again drew blank; and, as ill-luck would 


have it, twelve Boers crossed at Verlaatspruit on the 
8th and two at B.B. Drift on the roth. By now the Boers 
had learned how to cross the blockhouse line almost 
anywhere, and it was a thousand pities that we did not 
hold the drifts and fords; for had we done so on a 
methodical system, and not as I was forced to do it— 
just now and again—a few would nightly have fallen 
into our hands. 

Seeing from the spoor that the Boers who crossed at 
Verlaatspruit had gone towards Taljaad’s Dam, on the 
night of the 8th I took eighteen scouts out to this place; 
I had heard, further, that a rifle was hidden there under 
some wool. The wool we soon found but nothing else. 
Then I thought of pushing on and surprising Leeuwkuil, 
but ultimately decided that my force was not strong 
enough for us to do so without considerable risk; so I 
abandoned this idea and we rode back to Tweefontein, 
where, the night beirig cold, we lit a fire and rested until 
dawn. 

On the night of the roth Boer crossings were numer- 
ous. Two, as I have already mentioned, crossed at B.B. 
Drift, six had the impudence to try the main Bothaville 
Drift, a small party forded the river at Preller’s farm, 
near the mouth of the Valsch, and some hundred Boers 
were reported at Leeuwkuil; so perhaps it was just as 
well that I changed my mind on the 8th, for probably 
half this number was already there. 

Thenext day I rode out to Sardinesvley and on entering 
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a small farm I found the following notice written in 
pencil on one of the inner whitewashed walls: 


‘Pray to God you are not caught for we will shoot 
every one of you as we did Simon and the English officer 
too who leads you. 

JOHN STRAIGHTMAN.’ 


Though the English was not faultless, for I was still 
alive, its meaning left the reader (particularly myself) 
in no doubt. Under this dramatic obituary I wrote one 
word, then we remounted and rode on. 

We made towards Doornbult, and there not far from 
the kraal found the body of the unlucky Simon, blown 
out like that ofa dead mule and surrounded by a horrible 
stench. He had been hit in many places, certainly through 
the knee, heart, breast, head and elbow. By marks on 
the ground we saw quite clearly that after capture he 
had been tied to a horse’s tail and dragged for some 
four hundred yards, the Boers shooting at him at a 
distance from a flank. 

We then rode over to the kraal, and the Kaffirs there, 
mostly women, confirmed what we had guessed. From 
them we borrowed some spades and dug a grave on the 
leeward side of the body, the Kaffir women kneeling 
in a row to windward bobbing up and down and mak- 
ing the most unearthly noises. I did not object to Simon 
having been shot, and I think that the Boers, according 
to their code, had every right to shoot him; but the 
way they did it was unnecessarily Trojan. 
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On my return I found a message from Holland stating 
that yesterday eleven of his scouts went out, and that 
so far none of them had returned. 


Clubbed Rifles and a Broken Leather 


On the 12th I took some scouts out to Schotland West 
—a long ride—to look for the eleven missing boys; 
but I could find no trace of them. Here, abruptly, my 
diary ends, one or two volumes bcing lost, for the final 
one begins on September ist and only continues the 
story down to the 13th of that month, when with my 
Regiment I left South Africa. 

From now onwards until the end of the war I am 
compelled once again to rely upon my memory, on 
the diary of my Regiment and on a few haphazard in- 
telligence reports which I sent in between April 13th 
and 29th, and May 2oth and 25th. Perhaps this is as it 
should be; for to go on recording my minor expeditions 
would, I think, become wearisome to the reader, and 
that they were quite unimportant is proved by the fact 
that to-day I can remember but two: one on April roth 
and the other on May 7th. In the first I took part in a 
tcal hand to hand fight, and in the second, in all proba- 
bility, my life was saved by Edwards. To these two 
adventures I will now turn. 

Schotland West was always a busy spot. On the 12th 
I had seen not a few Boers there; on the 13th Holland's 
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missing scouts who safely turned up on the railway line 
reported more. On the 16th again I went out there and 
counted over one hundred. Next day I rode to Rich- 
mond and saw several parties of the enemy between 
Loskuil and Zwartlaagte who had probably been 
driven there by Tomlin’s column, which was once again 
on the warpath. On the 18th I saw fifteen Boers on 
Doornkop, two a little farther on and two on Loskuil. 
That evening I joined up with Tomlin at ‘P’ Drift—I 
suppose this is short for Proclamation Drift—not far 
from Doorndraai. There I found that he had already 
decided to make a night march on Schotland West and 
surround the farms at dawn. He told me that the M.I. 
of my Regiment, who were under Feilden (incidentally 
the captain of my old company—H), had joined up 
with him. 

I have no clear recollection of the ride out, so I pre- 
sume nothing exciting occurred. We approached the 
farms a little before dawn, and I remember that I thought 
we should be too late, as the Boers were generally up 
and off an hour before the saffron of approaching day 
tinged the eastern horizon. But we were not, though 
from what followed I know that the enemy must 
have been astir, for he certainly was not caught in his 
bed. 

As usual I can remember no night outposts. The 
Boers, who were proclaimed to be so slim, were in fact 
very careless; of all work that of outposts demands most 


discipline, and lack of discipline was the weakest link 
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in the Dutchman’s harness. Had he possessed our dis- 
cipline and we his slimness the war would indeed have 
been an exciting one. 

As a glow crept over the east, I, in the van with a 
party of M.I., remember seeing a dim shadow emerge 
out of the darkness; then I heard a voice call out loudly: 
‘Gallop!’ A clatter of hoofs and we were off, the left 
wing of the semi-extended line of horsemen swinging 
right towards one side of the shadow—the front of the 
farm—whilst the right wing galloped straight forward 
into the darkness. 

A moment later the flash of two or three rifles lit the 
night. “To the left!’ someone shouted, ‘wire!’ We 
swung left-handed over a rubbish heap, and as we did 
so I heard a veritable fusillade from the rear of the 
farm, followed by shouts of ‘Hands up! Hands up you 
” Then we were off our ponies running for the 
house, shot at and shooting. I saw one M.I. man—I 
believe he was an officer—make straight for the door 
of the farm, and when he was less than ten paces off, a 
young Boer ran out, put up his rifle and shot him down. 
The Boer lowered his rifle and pulled back the bolt, 
but before he could raise it a trooper rushed forward 
with his rifle clubbed, swung it over his left shoulder 
and brought it down sideways on the Boer’s head. The 
blow was a terrific one, and the victim crumpled up 
and sank in a heap on the ground. A shot followed from 
a window close by. ‘Hands up!’ ‘Hands up!’ was being 
yelled all round. Then two or three Boers emerged with 
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their hands over their heads, silence followed and the 
farm was cleared. 

As far as I can recollect the M.I. officer, or man, was 
not killed but only wounded; I heard that the young 
Boer was killed on the spot and that he was the son of 
Commandant Nagel—or it may have been Nel. What 
happened at the other farms I do not remember, but 
there was a pursuit, and according to the records of my 
Regiment five burghers were killed and nineteen were 
captured. Most of these losses must, I think, have taken 
place at the farm which I saw attacked. 

I remember also, and the records confirm my memory, 
that seven men under Corporal Burridge, belonging to 
the M.I. of my Regiment, were later on in the day cut 
off by the Boers and captured. They were stripped naked 
and turned loose on the veldt. During the course of the 
next two days all except Burridge found their way back 
to the blockhouse line. Burridge wandered about for 
eight days without food or a rag of clothing, and eventu- 
ally came in three-quarters dead. What struck me about 
this incident was that no Boer would ever have shown 
such stupidity as these men. The blockhouse line was 
less than a dozen miles away and due north. All that 
was necessary, in order to strike it somewhere, was to 
turn one’s back to the sun at midday and walk straight 
forward. Without boots the walking would undoubtedly 
have been painful, nevertheless all these men should 
have found their way back again within twenty-four 
hours of being caught. My Kaffirs would have got home 
in less than a quarter of that time. 
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From this date nothing much occurred until April 
27th, when with Edwards I took a party of scouts out 
to Wiltspruit. Some weeks before this, Colonel Colleton 
had lost five of his Kaffir scouts, and there we found 
their bodies, not as we had found Simon’s, but almost 
mummified and surrounded by a pronounced odour of 
roast game. They were lying within a small burnt-out 
house, one across the threshold of the door, and all the 
bodies were stripped naked. Their position was a strong 
one, and had they economized their ammunition until 
nightfall they might with luck have slipped away. 
Instead, as we saw from the empty cartridge cases, they 
had blazed off all their rounds and had then been shot 
down like rats. A regular soldier would have done better 
than this. . 

On the 29th Holland sent me a message that General 
Hertzog was with Commandant Nagel’s commando 
on Leeuwkuil, that Kritzinger was at Winkel’s Drift on 
the Rhenoster, and that he had been elected as a delegate 
to represent the Valsch River district on May 15th, 
when, if I remember rightly, the peace conference 
opened at Vereeniging. Here my intelligence reports 
end until May 2oth. 

My last adventure of importance, so far as I personally 
was concerned, took place, as I have already said, on 
May 7th. The day before I had received a bundle of 
peace proclamations and was instructed to post them up 
on the farms about Wiltspruit and Zandspruit. As 
Zandspruit was not a very healthy area I took nearly 
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all my commando out, including my servant, John 
Brett, with a led pony. I was riding my chestnut. 

We got out all right, stuck up the proclamations and 
then shot some buck on Fairplay, driving them west- 
wards. When we were on Welgelegen Edwards turning 
round suddenly said: ‘Look! those buck are coming 
straight for us. Let us get one or two.’ I looked round, 
and about a mile behind saw a light cloud of dust on the 
slope of the rise and a hundred or more blesbok in the 
centre of it. “They are being driven,’ I exclaimed, 
“otherwise they would never come like that.’ 

A few seconds later events proved that I was right: for 
about twenty Boers came over the skyline bchind them. 
We were about thirty strong, sa I decided to take them 
on, and sent back half my force to hide behind the 
high ground on Welgedacht. This force was to remain 
there until I with the other half had drawn the Boers 
down towards Palmietfontein, then it was to attack the 
Boers in flank. 

All went well at first; I kept Edwards with me and 
we dismounted and fired at the Boers, then we mounted 
and fell back to a farm in order to get a shot at our 
enemy as he came over the skyline. There were about 
fifteen of us, including my servant. 

Now what apparently happened was this: whilst I 
was on one side of the farm with Edwards, Bob and 
John Brett, the rest of the scouts were on the other side, 
and my servant, scared out of his skin by the first 
bullets, dashed for his pony, cast loose my led pony 
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and shouted to the scouts that the Baas had been killed; 
he then galloped straight for Bothaville. This started a 
panic: the scouts on the other side of the farm never 
thought to come round to mine to see if I were killed 
or not, but mounting their ponies galloped after John 
Brett and the loose led horse which was now following 
him. They galloped through the boys I had sent to 
Welgedacht and in the panic carried them back towards 
Bothaville. There John Brett reported to Napier that I 
had been shot, and my led pony cantering in seemed to 
confirm what he said. 

Meanwhile Edwards, Bob and myself went on firing. 
Then turning to Bob I said: “Go round and tell the boys 
to mount.’ Curiously enough none of us had noticed 
that firing had ceased on the other side of the farm. 

In a moment he was back shouting: “Boys all gone, 
Baas!’ “What!” I exclaimed, and then Edwards cried 
out: “There they go!’ Looking where he pointed, I saw 
about a mile back the tail-end of the rout disappearing 
over the ridge. 

“Get the ponies!’ I shouted to Edwards, “and take Bob,’ 
who had already caught his. Then I pulled out my 
Mauser pistol which made a noise like a machine-gun, 
and fired ten rounds in rapid succession at three Boers 
about six hundred yards away who went to earth like 
rabbits. 

Edwards had caught his horse, but my wretched 
chestnut refused to be caught. The Boers were now 
outflanking us, and as it was death to remain where I 
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was, I ran back hoping to get up behind Edwards or 
Bob. Then Edwards caught the chesmut, and I ran for- 
ward and seized hold of the reins. I put-my foot in the 
stirrup, but the animal suddenly reared up; the leather 
either broke or came away from the saddle and I landed 
on my back, but fortunately I did not let go of the reins. 
Afterwards I discovered that my pony had been grazed 
by a bullet on the off-fore. 

In a second Edwards was off his pony, and seizing 
mine by the head, for it was plunging about, held it 
until I scrambled on. Both of us lost our hats, but off we 
galloped to safety. 

Instead of riding straight to the Headquarters camp, 
in order to avoid a blockhouse which was now firing 
at long range on our pursuers we swung right and made 
for the scouts’ camp. There I learned what had happened 
and found that one boy—old Jankey—was missing. 

From the scouts’ camp I strolled up to the Headquar- 
ters camp, where, standing on the wall with his back 
to me, I saw the lanky form of Napier. He was peering 
through his field-glasses westward. I walked towards 
him, and he, turning round, jumped into the air and 
fell off the wall. Collecting himself he exclaimed: ‘God! 
you did give me a start. I thought you were dead! 


The War Peters Out 
As old Jankey did not return, I feared the worst. Some 
of the scouts told me that as they galloped back they 
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saw him out on the right flank, his pony evidently done 
up. As was my custom I had looked at the scouts as 
they prepared to leave camp, and had said to Jankey: 
“Why have you taken that. wretched animal, for we 
have a long way to go to-day?’ He had answered: ‘Very 
good pony, Baas,’ which it certainly was not. 

Mounting on fresh ponies we rode out again early 
in the afternoon, and some six or seven miles out we 
found Jankey—dead. Whether he was shot in fair fight, 
or was captured and then killed, I cannot say. His rifle, 
a Lee-Metford, and some hundred rounds had been 
taken, but he had not been treated as Simon was, and 
he had not been stripped. We brought his body back 
to camp and buried it in the dip between the kopje 
and the river. 

As to John Brett, the indirect cause of his death, he 
was drum-head court martialled; that is to say, he was 
brought up before me, gave his version of what he had 
done—an incoherent jumble—and then I listened to 
what the other scouts had to say. After which he re- 
ceived twenty-four of the best from a daubled-up mule 
whip, and was turned out of camp with two days’ 
rations and told that if after forty-eight hours he were 
found anywhere this side of Kroonstad he would be 
shot. He left and I never saw him again. 

As far as I can remember, this proclamation gallop 
was the last one of note I undertook. From the beginning 
of May there was no longer any question that the war 
was petering out. For nearly a year the Boer cause had 
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been slowly strangled; now it was choking. The block- 
house line had not so much segregated the Boers as split 


‘them up. It was impossible for large forces to move 


about the country without carts and wagons to supply 
them. It was the problem of Hadrian’s Wall over again. 
The famous wall did not keep the Picts and Scots out, 
but it did prevent them from getting their loot, especi- 
ally cattle, back. So also, though small parties could 
generally cross the blockhouse lines, large parties could 
not, because large parties could not live on the country. 
The blockhouse was in actual fact a means of striking 
at our enemy’s stomach, and it was this far more than 
the tactical barrier we supposed it to be. 

Once fragmented, that is, split up into small parties of 
from ten to a hundred men, all that the burghers could 
do was to cut and run. Should they at times unite, lack 
of supplies soon separated them again, and even in their 
cut-and-run tactics their grass-fed ponies were rapidly 
succumbing to our grain-fed ones. Our one mistake was, 
as I have already mentioned more than once, that we 
swept the veldt clean of their women and the Kaffirs. 
Had we left them out I think that the war would have 
ended several months sooner. 

From May 2oth onwards my intelligence reports, 
such as they are, bring back to mind nothing of import- 
ance or of interest. This day we saw smoke rising from 
Korokam; the next day Nagel and the remnant of his 
commando retired to that stronghold of Kopje Alleen; 
on the 22nd there were a few Boers on Katboschpan; 
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on the 23rd one on Brockmanspan, and, on the 2sth, 
the last entry in my notebook: “Twenty Boers came 
down from the north and gathered mealies on Taai- 
boschpan; they rode away towards the Rhenoster 
Spruit.’ 

Then came the end, soft-footed like a cat in the night. 
On June ist, at about eleven in the morning, I set out 
for Kroomdraai to fetch—I expect—my mail; and when 
riding down Smithsdal Drift I met coming towards me 
the officer who commanded that post. Reining his pony 
in, he said to me: “Have you heard, peace was proclaimed 
last night?’ And I replied: “Well, I am sorry’—and so I 
was. 
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had started by loathing South Africa; I had ended 
[> being bewitched by its vast expanses; they, 
coupled with the freedom of my life, liberated 
me from the routine and discipline of regular soldiering. 

On my own I could think for myself, and though at 
twenty-three I did not think as I think now, it seems to 
me, looking back on this period through the mists of 
thirty-four years, that I did feel that the curse of soldier- 
ing was intellectual standardization. In one place in my 
diary I wrote: ‘I cannot stand this flunkeydom,’ and that 
place was at the beginning and not at the end of my 
experiences. 

Not that when freed from sane my work was of 
importance. But it was the best I could give and not 
merely the best I could reflect, or refract, like a well-set 
mirror or burnished prism. Looking back on it, I can 
frankly say this: that thirty-four years of ever-increasing 
experience would in no way compensate me if I were 
to re-attempt what I did then, because such active 
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work demands youth. In brief, war, and more particu- 
larly a moving war, is essentially a young man’s occu- 
pation. 

At the end of my intelligence reports I find that 
after the war I made out a summary of losses and gains. 
The losses were: 2 scouts killed, 2 horses and saddles 
captured, 1 horse shot, and 2 rifles and 150 rounds of 
S.A.A. captured. The gains were: 1 Boer killed, 6 cap- 
tured and 4 known to have been wounded; 9 rifles, 1 
revolver and 248 rounds S.A.A. captured; 5 vehicles 
captured and 4 burnt; 70 horses, 11 mules and 9 saddles 
captured, and 67 head of cattle and 4449 sheep driven 
in. So I think there can be no doubt that the balance 
was in my favour, and remembering that at the begin- 
ning my small force of one white man and thirty-five 
Kaffirs was wretchedly mounted and equipped, I can 
still repeat what I said at the time: “This is a subaltern’s 
war; put subalterns in command of small columns, and 
the war will be over in a few months.’ No doubt there 
would have been some desperate losses; but of a 
certainty there would also have been many startling 
gains. 

Had I had five Kaffir guides and thirty mounted 
infantry, and had I been allowed to equip them so that 
they rode light, as light as my scouts rode, then, I think, 
I could have done a good deal better than I did, with the 
proviso that my mounted infantry were not recruited 
from the ranks of our Regulars, but from those of the 
Australians, Canadians, New Zealanders or South 
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Africans, men whose horse-sense had not been obliter- 
ated by what we are pleased to call ‘discipline’. 

Though of course I cannot generalize, because my 
experiences were very limited, it seemed to me that of 
the mounted troops we employed the regular cavalry 
were the least useful, probably because of their fantastic 
Crusader training—sticking men with lances and hack- 
ing them out of their saddles with swords. These were 
all very appropriate undertakings in the days of Richard 
the Lion-hearted, but have since grown increasingly 
rusty with age. Further, these otherwise admirable 
soldiers looked upon a horse not as an aid to mobility 
but as a vehicle of transportation, lumbering it up 
with God knows what until it resembled a pedlar’s 
mule. 

In this connexion I should have mentioned before 
what my pony carried. Myself—nine and a half stone— 
and saddle, bridle and blanket, perhaps a little over one 
stone. I carried a rifle and from 50 to 100 rounds, later 
on a Mauser pistol and s0 rounds (an unnecessary 
luxury); a pair of field-glasses, a wire cutter and some- 
times a British warm and a couple of ration biscuits, 
also one or two feeds for the pony. This was in all about 
thirteen stone, which is quite enough for a country- 
bred animal. Perhaps a fifteen hands horse could com- 


fortably carry two stone more, but the trooper loaded on: 


it twenty, and when he had broken it down he loaded 

this weight on to a thirteen hands pony. Had I and my 

scouts not ridden as light as possible, it would have been 
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absolutely impossible for us to have covered the distances 
we did. 

To turn from this diversion (which in any case will 
not be accepted by those for whom it is intended) to my 
history: in order to avoid returning to regimental rou- 
tine, which seemed death to me, I decided to join the 
South African Constabulary if I could, or to gain 
employment on the projected Cape to Cairo railway. I 
wired in for leave to go to Pretoria. This was granted, 
and so far as I can recollect I left on the sth or 6th, 
because Napier left for leave to Australia on June 4th 
and I remember seeing him off. 

To Kroonstad I went by Cape cart. There at the 
station I fell in with five or six subalterns, hailing from 
various units, all bound for Johannesburg to have what 
they imagined would be a good time. One of them was 
a fellow called Reeve, or Reeves, whom I had first met 
at Jimmy’s—the crammer. He was a wild little Irishman, 
a born leader of men whenever a man wanted to be led 
into trouble. He persuaded me to work Pretoria from 
Johannesburg and I agreed. 

With Reeve in command the journey from Kroon- 
stad to Johannesburg was full of alarums and excursions, 
but we got there. Where to go? I suggested Heath’s 
Hotel, for I had been there before, so to Heath’s we 
went. 

We off-loaded our valises at its porch-like entrance 
and demanded rooms; but there were none to be had. 
This did not disconcert Reeve in the slightest; he ordered 
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drinks all round and asked the proprietor, then three 
shects to the wind, whether he had a billiards room. He 
gurgled back ‘yes’. 

The drinks swallowed, Reeve suggested that we should 
play pool and take our valises with us. The proprietor 
made no objection to the pool but he strongly objected 
to the valises. We pushed him aside, advanced to the 
billiards room, took it by storm, pushed the billiards 
table against the door and then capitulated to our 
enemy on terms: we were to occupy it for two nights 
and in no way be molested. This was agreed to, and so 
the table was pushed back. 

Nevertheless, the proprietor on the following morm- 
ing turned the table on us: we were not evicted, but he 
launched an economic attack. We each ordered a fried 
egg with a piece of bacon for breakfast, and that with a 
pot of tea, bread and tinned butter cost fourteen shillings 
a head! 

In Pretoria I had no luck at all at all, as Reeve would 
say. I saw, I think, the great B.P. himself (but curiously 
cnough I cannot with certainty recollect) about getting 
into the Constabulary; my name was noted, but there 
was nothing immediately doing in this line. Then I went 
and saw Colonel Girouard, but things here were worse 
still, so I returned to Johannesburg. 

That night we had intended to go and see Hall’s 
Juveniles—they were juveniles once, but as they had 
lived in the Yellow City since 1899 they were now 
very nearly grown-ups. We sallied forth into a spring 
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tide of drunken men, were swept along a hundred yards 
or so and then fought our way back; had we ever arrived 
at the theatre we should havedone so without our clothes. 

Instead we mounted to the balcony over the porch, a 
safe perch from which to view the drunken rout of men 
who, now that the war was at an end, could find no- 
thing better to do than to drench themselves with liquor. 
There we found a jovial, elderly officer sitting in a long 
chair with a C.I.D. girl on his knees. 

I had heard much concerning these women, and 
though I was assured of its truthfulness, I always found 
it difficult to believe that they were paid out of public 
funds to seduce officers. I was told that in order to check 
gossiping and discover who gave secrets away, especi- 
ally to women, the Intelligence Department employed 
these girls, who were nothing more than professional 
courtesans, to frequent hotels, bars and such places, pass 
their time with officers and persuade them to decipher 
telegrams or discuss operations. There must have been 
something in this story, for it was a prevalent one, and 
I always understood that a threat to divulge its origin 
was the joker in S-A.’s pack—he was the intelligence 
officer whom Bethune once served. 

In this instance we had no complaints to make, for 
the lady was pretty, witty and on the whole well be- 
haved, and her companion, I think, must have been a 
safe catch, for later on in life he rose to great eminence, 
becoming an Army Councillor. He was an amusing old 
man and really deserved a better fate. 
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Thenext day, somewhat disappointed at my ill-success 
in gaining a job, if only a temporary one, I bade farewell 
to Reeve and his companions and returned to Botha- 
ville. There I found awaiting me instructions to dis- 
pose of my sheep to certain Boers who would come and 
drive them away, and then to move the rest of my outfit 
—cattle, horses and scouts—to Doorndraai, where I was 
to pitch my camp and wait until the scouts were 
demobilized. 

Not wishing to be without mutton I sent on a hundred 
or so of the sheep to Doorndraai; then I asked what I 
should do with some two hundred fowls which we 
had collected, and receiving the answer: ‘Do as you 
like,’ I sold them at five shillings a head to Burghers now 
returning to their farms. Then, sending the cattle before 
me, on about the roth I set out, and arriving at Doorn- 
draai, pitched the scouts’ camp at Botha’s Farm and 
established myself at the kraal, where I found a subaltern 
of my Regiment—R. O. Logan. 

Here I spent a most enjoyable three weeks, which 
were not altogether devoid of excitement. Strange 
people used to come and go, sometimes putting up at 
the kraal for the night on their way back to England, 
to the Cape, or to some ruined farm away at the back 
of beyond. 

I remember one, Bennett, an Oxford Don as I was 
told, a man of wit and conversation, who put in one 
cold evening. There was a fire burning in the kraal, laid 
on a sheet of corrugated iron, and as there was no 
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chimney—as in an Irish cabin—the smoke drifted out 
under the eaves of the roof. Over the fire stood a tripod 
made of iron post rails, from which hung a kettle. As 
Bennett was half frozen, Logan said he would soon 
warm him up, and he did. He poured a bottle of whisky 
into the kettle and half a pint of water on the whisky 
and stirred up the fire. A glass or two of this potent 
grog soon set Bennett talking, and away he went, 
hour after hour, until suddenly there was a muffled 
explosion and the corrugated iron, the embers of the 
fire, the tripod and the kettle (now empty) were sud- 
denly blown into the air. 

At first, I think, he thought that he had got ’em again, 
but we soon discovered the cause of this disaster: some- 
one had either wilfully or accidentally dropped a packet 
of cartridges under our extemporized hearth. It was 
fortunate that none of us was hurt. 

Ten days later a letter was received from Bennett 
thanking us for our hospitality, and saying that our con- 
versation had opened with the highest theology and had 
ended in the lowest obscenity; at this we were highly 
amused, because he had done all the talking. 

As if this explosion were not cnough, another was 
to follow. A Sapper one day appeared and asked for a 
fatigue party to dig up a mine he had laid in a neigh- 
bouring drift. 

‘Did you say a mine?’ I exclaimed incredulously. 

“Yes,’ he answered, ‘three or four on each side of the 
drift.’ 
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“Good heavens!’ I cried, ‘when did you lay them? 
for I and my scouts have used this drift a dozen times!’ 

‘Oh! months ago,’ he replied, rather annoyed that 
we had not all been blown up, which seemed to him a 
reflection on his technical skill. 

So off he went with a fatigue party and dug up the 
mines—several cases of dynamite. 

“As I have got to destroy this stuff,’ he said, ‘Iam going 
to make another mine and just touch it off’—this ap- 
parently was to vindicate his honour. 

‘Well’, I answered, ‘in that case I will take a snapshot 
of it,’ and when the time came I asked where I should 
stand. 

‘Oh, just here,’ he replied. 

‘But surely that is very close,’ said I. 

‘Not a bit,’ he answered, “from here you will get a 
splendid view of it’—and I did. 

He pressed the button of his battery and the whole 
world rose at my feet. I dropped my Kodak and raced 
back for dear life, great clods of earth and clouds of 
dust descending from the skies about me. 

“What a fool you are!’ I exclaimed when I had re- 
gained breath. 

‘Not at all,” he answered, ‘you do not seem ta under- 
stand that the closer you are to a mine, the safer you 
are. If you had only stood still all this dirt would have 
flown over your head.’ 

According to this theory, I suppose, the safest place 
is to stand on the mine itself, in the closest possible 
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contact with it, and this apparently is what we un- 
knowingly had done with his mines in the drift. Like 
many Sappers I have met, this man was quite mad. 


Guinea-Fowl and a Mutiny 


A pleasanter occupation than that of watching Sappers 
at work was the hunting of guinea-fowl]. Logan and I 
did not shoot them in the ordinary way, for though I 
had two shotguns we found it almost impossible to 
approach the birds, which were not only as wild as hawks 
but as fleet as ostriches. We invented a method of our 
own; we hunted them on horseback with rifles and two 
long dogs. It was really quite an exciting sport. We 
would ride through the mimosa scrub which fringed 
the Valsch and often put up anything from ten to twenty 
birds. The dogs would then take up the chase, the 
guinea-fowl racing through the long dry grass at an 
incredible speed and completely outdistancing them. As 
the birds got tired the dogs would gain on them, and 
as they gained the birds would take to their wings, 
making for the nearest mimosa tree of any size. Once 
amongst its branches they were in apparent safety, and 
from their perches they would watch their pursuers 
leaping about and barking beneath them. 

Their apparent safety was in no way real, for Logan 
and I would follow the dogs at a hard gallop, and 


directly the birds were coralled in their tree we would 
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slip off our ponies and creep up as close to them as we 
could, whilst their attention was distracted by the dogs; 
then up with our rifles and bang! bang! and if we were 
quick enough, bang! bang! again. Then back to our 
ponies, another run, another tree and another bang, 
banging! 

We would often bag six or seven birds in an hour or so, 
the one difficulty being to keep them well away from 
the river, where the mimosa grew thick and its strong 
sharp thorns played havoc with our ponies and our dogs. 
We shot mainly for the pot, and when we had more 
birds than we could immediately dispose of we put 
them into cold storage by hanging them on the shady 
side of the kraal, where during night-time they froze 
as hard as boards. 

The only really unpleasant event which took place 
during this my last stay at Doorndraai was an unexpected 
one. Logan was out and Holland had either already been 
demobilized or was for the time being away. I was at 
the kraal, when a soldier came in from the blockhouse 
close to Botha’s Farm with a message from Edwards 
informing me that the scouts had mutinied and were 
threatening to shoot him. 

This was a bombshell, yet there was but one thing to 
do, and that was to go and see what had happened. | 
buckled on my Mauser pistol and told the soldier to 
follow me with his bayonet fixed. When I got to the 
farm I found Edwards inside, and outside some of the 
Kaffirs were slouching about sullenly. Apparently what 
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had happened was that lack of work having bored them 
to extinction, the night before they had slaughtered a 
lot of sheep without Edward’s permission, and had held 
high carnival. Now a Kaffir can eat anything up to 
fifteen pounds of meat, and to all intents and purposes 
he eats it raw. The result is—though I cannot account 
for it—that the feaster becomes either comatose like a 
python which has swallowed a goat, or else absolutely 
drunk. 

That morning Edwards, discovering what had hap- 
pened, had quite rightly given one or two of the male- 
factors a cut over the shoulders with his sjambok, where- 
upon other Kaffirs standing by had loaded their rifles 
and threatened to shoot him. There was only one thing 
to do, and that was to act quickly. I went out into the 
open and roared out: ‘All scouts fall in!’ In a minute 
or two I had them in two lines. 

Having informed them that if a boy moved I would 
shoot him, I told Edwards to walk down the lines and 
pick out the ringleaders and six were produced. These 
I told off in three pairs; then I had an ox-wagon trundled 
out and I had one of each pair of boys tied up in turn 
to one of the wheels, his partner giving him twelve 
across the shoulders and back with a doubled-up mule 
whip. Then they shifted round and the flogged beat the 
flogger. 

On the whole this method of punishment was a great 
success. The white men did not sully their hands, and 
the scouts who were not flogged thought it a huge 
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joke. Anyhow I had no further trouble and no Kaffir 
bore me a grudge. They knew they had done wrong 
and they took their punishment manfully. 

On about June 27th I was told that as my Regiment 
had now finished demolishing the blockhouse line, it 
would march into Kroonstad on the 30th, and that on 
that day I was to bring thither my scouts and spare 
horses, the cattle having already been sent in, and my- 
self return to regimental duty. 

Early on the day appointed I set out, Nigger giving 
me endless trouble, for he had for so long led my little 
band that he now wanted to lead our small herd of re- 
mounts. After he had nearly pulled my arms out I let 
him have his way, so we ambled along right in front 
past the Lace Mines and over the veldt and down the 
dusty High Street of Kroonstad, pulling up outside the 
Headquarters Intelligence Office; there we dismounted. 

The rifles were handed in and the ponies driven over 
the drift to the remount camp. I said good-bye to the 
scouts, who on the whole had gallantly followed me, 
and to Edwards I said au revoir, for as he was stopping at 
Kroonstad I was bound to meet him again. So ended 
the best six months’ soldiering any subaltern could 
possibly wish for. 


Life at Kroonstad 


After this I can remember drill and some musketry, 
chiefly of the tripod and sandbag sort. I can remember 
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playing polo and poker, going for rides, and a dreadful 
Coronation parade. Also a still more dreadful sing-song 
in the open, at which a sentimental soldier bellowed 
‘Baby’s Prayer’—forty-nine verses, and fell on his knees 
at the end of each one of them. In spite of the twilight 
no one knew where to look; morally we were over- 
whelmed and after it I had a bath. 

My pleasantest remembrances are of hunting spring- 
bok and buying cattle; both were connected with Enkel- 
doorn, the farm south of the Valsch which I have already 
more than once mentioned, and if I remember rightly 
it belonged to a farmer called Brett, a very decent fellow. 

I will deal with the cattle-buying first, as it happened 
a few days after I handed over my command. 

Holland, who was still in Kroonstad, came to me 
and said that an auction of broken-down trek oxen was 
to be held close by the station, and would I join him in 
buying up a number? If we could get them to Enkel- 
doorn, Brett had no objection to our turning them loose 
on his farm, and he would charge only half a crown a 
month per head. When the grass began to sprout they 
would rapidly pick up, and then we could sell them at 
a profit. 

I readily agreed, and when the day came Holland 
and I went down to the auction to sec the most dreadful 
mange-eaten skeletons of oxen and cows that it is 
possible to imagine. 

To reassure me Holland said: ‘The worse they look 
the cheaper they'll go,’ and he was right, for some of 
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them fetched no more than seven and sixpence, and 
several died before the hammer could fall. 

We bought, ifI remember rightly, sixty-five animals, 
thirty of which died in situ or on the line of march to 
Enkeldoorn. About five died at Enkeldoorn, and in 
August the remaining thirty were driven by Holland 
up to Johannesburg, where he sold them at an average 
of £15 a head. After paying my expenses I netted 
roughly £200 out of this deal, and Holland did the 
same. Our only regret was that we had not bought the 
whole of the two hundred and odd which were sold. 

Buck hunting, though less profitable, was more 
exciting. I remember one famous trip with two sub- 
alterns of my Regiment—Morland and Higgins. I am 
almost certain it was Higgins, because I remember we 
took with us his long dog, a white mongrel lurcher which 
—presumably on account of its speed—he had named 
Winddaunt. We took a mule cart with our camp kit 
in it and trekked out to Enkeldoorn, where we were 
hospitably received by Mr. Brett, and that evening in 
his parlour I played my first and last game of ping-pong. 
Having no eye for a moving ball I spent most of my 
time grovelling under the table. 

This was a real picnic. We slept under our wagon, 
brewed our own coffee, cooked our own food and were 
up and out at dawn. Riding along in the direction of 
Kopje Alleen we soon put up some springbok, and 
Winddaunt was off like a flash of greased lightning. 
The springbok stood still, as much as to say ‘is that your 
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best pace?’ then, as he neared them, they turned round 
and springing into the air covered three or four hundred 
yards at astonishing speed, halting again to examine 
their pursuer. 

This performance was repeated at least a dozen times, 
Winddaunt settling down to a steady, unvarying pace. 
Though the springbok had speed in their favour, Wind- 
daunt had staying power in his, and gradually he gained 
on his prey, we following at a gallop in his wake. 

I wish I could remember, but I cannot, whether 
Winddaunt ever got a buck; I am inclined to think he 
did not, and that those which were killed fell to our 
rifles. I remember, however, one curious shooting. I had 
with me my Mauser pistol, and I had singled out a big 
buck and ridden him off to the left of the small herd. 
He was evidently winded, and as I gained on him I 
pulled out my pistol and let fly. By luck and not by 
good shooting I brought him down at about a hundred 
yards range. I could see his white belly turned up in the 
long grass. I dismounted close up to him to cut his 
throat should he still be alive, when suddenly he bounded 
into the air and was off like the wind. Eventually I got 
him after a good mile’s gallop, but then, I think, only 
because he suddenly fell dead. 

I remember that on our return we passed a farm out- 
side which a burgher was at work repairing the damage 
we had done to it. He insisted on our halting for a cup 
of coffee, which I thought a most friendly act, and the 
coffee was not served until his small children, mostly 
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girls, had been scrubbed down, dolled up, placed in 


clean white pinnies and presented to us. A charming 
and unforgettable compliment. 

The centre of Kroonstad life was the Grand Hotel, 
which must have made a fortune out of whisky during 
the three months we remained there. 

A South African whisky and soda is served in a 
small tumbler, which is filled almost to the brim with 
spirit, and then, as an apology, a drop or two of soda is 
flicked on to it. Should a dozen drinks be ordered one 
split will serve the lot. The largest number I ever saw 
drunk at a sitting was fourteen, which must have been 
a bottle, and this was by Second-Lieutenant Tom Ser- 
jeant, a nephew of the Colonel Serjeant of the nigger 
barber story. 

Tom had an unlimited capacity for whisky, but was 
never visibly drunk. He was about ten years older than 
his uncle, and was a little wizened-up fellow; he was 
well educated, for he had been at Oxford, but he had 
spent most of his life at the back of beyond in Australia. 
When the war broke out the Colonel, who had not seen 
him for a generation, thinking that he might prove 
uscful in the Tower Hamlets Militia, wired for him, 
and eventually Tom turned up. During his solitude in 
the bush he had worked out a string of oaths so unique 
that if a publisher could have been found to print them 
they would have become one of the most remarkable 
of literary curiositics. I have heard him swear for 
minutes on end without once repeating himself, and 
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the words he used were so monstrous that they could 
only have been strung together by a genius. 

On his first parade Tom did something the Colonel 
disapproved of, and not wishing his men to think that 
he favoured a close relation, he checked him, most 
politely. Whereupon, so the story goes, Tom let loose 
a volley which blew the Colonel and his battalion off 
Bunhill Fields. 

Tom had his own ideas about discipline and war. He 
would sometimes evacuate his blockhouse, taking its 
garrison out with him to hunt buck, and no one dared 
check him, for had they done so he would have blown 
them out of the Lace Mines and probably have filled the 
Mines in as well. As to discipline, he once told me that 
he never visited his sentries, but sniped them instead. 
He said that this was the surest way to keep them 
alert. 

Of all the frequenters of the Grand Hotel he was the 
most familiar. At length he caught a chill and went 
down with pneumonia, and when they carried him into 
the hospital tent he nearly blew it down. There he died 
and we all missed him. He lies buried in the cemetery 
at Kroonstad, and, if his ghost can whisper, there can 
be by now but few tombstones left uncracked. 

To the Grand Hotel came the world of that day— 
generals, colonels, subalterns, troopers, burghers and 
so on. Outside, one tied up one’s pony, giving a Kaffir 
halfa crown to watch it, and was lucky when one came 
out if someone had not meanwhile given him five 
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shillings to take it away; for immediately after the war 
horse-jumping was a lucrative profession. 

There I remember seeing Piet and Christian De Wet. 
Piet was having a drink when Christian came in. On 
secing each other they fell to and had an awful row, 
which would have undoubtedly led to a free fight had 
they not been separated. Christian then turned away 
and said that he would not remain under the same roof 
with so black a traitor. Then, suddenly catching sight 
of the Lindley intelligence officer, who happened to be 
sitting at the bar, he walked up to him, shook him warmly 
by the hand and tapping one of his spurs with his sjam- 
bok smilingly said: ‘T’ve still got them.’ 

On another occasion I was standing by the bar and 
listening to two or three Boers talking together, and I 
heard one say that on a certain night he had nearly been 
caught in one of the Damhock farms. This interested 
me, so I said: “Was that during February last?” 

‘Yes,’ he replied. Then he told me how he and five 
other men were in the farm when they heard a shot 
fired. They listened for a time and hearing distant horses 
rushed out to their own. These were tied up but not 
saddled, and hearing men galloping towards the farm 
they turned them loose and themselves sought refuge 
under an aloe hedge. 

When I told him what I had been doing, he said: 
‘From our hiding place we saw you dismount and run 
towards us. Our first impulse was to fire at you, but 
when we saw that you were followed by armed Kaflirs 
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we lowered our rifles and kept quite still, for we knew 
that should the Kaffirs catch us we were as good as 
dead men.’ 

At the time it did not strike me that my life had hung 
on a thread that night, though this would certainly be 
the point to strike me now; instead I felt a real grievance 
against old Prinsloo for having fired that shot, because 
six more prisoners would have made my bag a large 
one. Nine burghers caught by Kaffir scouts would have 
been something worth talking about. That this excus- 
able vanity eclipsed in my mind the sense of self-preser- 
vation shows the difference between youth and middle 
age, which makes youth such an important factor in 
war. So often in fighting does vanity take precedence 
over wisdom. 

My last reminiscence of the Grand Hotel is, I think, 
the most remarkable of all. I was in there one afternoon 
and happened to glance at a table at which three Boers 
were sitting, when one of them pulled out of his pocket 
a handful of British cap badges and began showing 
them to the others. He said: “This I took off a Royal 
Fusilier; this belonged to a Gordon Highlander,’ and 
so he went on until he picked up a black Maltese Cross; 
then he said: “This one I found on a cap not long ago. 
I think it must belong to a rifle unit.’ 

It was obviously a padre’s badge and stepping up to 
the table I said: “Where did you find that?’ For the Rev. 
Thomas's lost cap flashed through my mind. 

“Well’, he answered, ‘not far from Doornkraal’—this 
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proved that it was Thomas’s, and I explained to him 
how it had been lost. 

He was obviously interested, as all collectors are when 
they can add an authentic story to an item of their col- 
lection. Then he said: “We fired several shots and only 
one was returned, when the fugitives were out of sight, 
but would you believe it, it struck the heel of my left 
boot!’ 

A royal flush may be expected once out of 60,000 
hands—at least I have been told so—and I should like 
some mathematician to work out the chances of this 
bullet. Long Boy was over a mile away when he fired 
it, he was on horseback, he put his rifle into the air and 
fired—at what? At an enemy he could not see, for he 
was on the other side of the hill! I think this must have 
been one of the most extraordinary shots fired during 
the war. The slightest jerk of his pony might have 
raised it another four feet from the ground, and had 
it done so it might well have hit a heart instead of a 
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I am now able to return to the last lap of my errant 
diary, which begins again on September 1st (my birth- 
day) and ends for good and all on the 13th. 

On the 1st we all knew we were for home at short 
notice, and orders to depart came through the next 
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day, so I made up my mind to dispose of Nigger. By 
law he was what is called ‘public property’, but by the 
right of the sword I looked upon him as my own. I 
could have sold him a dozen times over for from twenty 
to thirty pounds; in fact, selling ponies which were 
not your own was at this time, as I have already said, 
one of the most profitable businesses in South Africa. 
But I did not want to sell him; all I wanted was to find 
him a good home, and had I failed to do so I should 
have taken him out into the veldt and shot him, for to 
hand him over to Remounts would have been the un- 
kindest end possible. In any case, from there he would 
eventually have been handed over to some Boer—a 
mange-stricken derelict. 

I made up my mind, and on the 2nd I rode him over 
to Enkeldoorn and presented him to Mr. Brett. At first 
he said he must pay for him and thrust upon me twenty 
pounds. But I would not accept it. I told him my pony 
had been my fast companion for over a year and that 
I should be fully compensated by finding him a good 
home, and I have no doubt he carried Brett as gamely 
as he had carried me over at least a thousand miles of 
veldt, river and kopje. 

I returned rather sorrowfully in Brett’s Cape cart, 
and the next day Brock the local auctioneer came up 
to camp to sell our odds and ends. I remember parting 
with my muzzle-loading shotgun for a few shillings 
and getting several pounds for my breech-loader, which 
having lost both its hammers was to my amusement 
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and profit bought by some not over-slim Boer as a 
hammerless gun. 

The main profiteer, however, was the Colonel. His 
tent, which was worth about £15, fetched £35 10s.; 
but then it is not every day that you can buy so cele- 
brated a habitation. Then he put up a surprise packet— 
a large case full of candles which he had collected during 
the war. Asasubaltern I was allowed halfa candle a day, 
but a colonel, in spite of the fact that he burnt no more, 
must, as this vast collection proved, have received an 
issue of some half-dozen pounds. 

They were knocked down for quite a considerable 
sum and I could not help smiling, for I remembered 
that when we were at Heilbron an R.C. padre came into 
camp one night, and Ross, the Quartermaster, having 
no candles in store asked the Colonel to let him have one 
or two. ‘What’, replied the Colonel, ‘do you take me 
for, the regimental chandler?’ Thus was Ross repulsed, 
the padre kept in the dark and the Colonel finally 
rewarded for his carefulness. 

On the 4th, between 4.30 and § p.m., we entrained 
in two trains; why we did so at this hour I cannot 
imagine, for we were not due to start until 10.5 and 
10.20 p.m.! We got in and we got out beautifully, and 
eventually we got in again in an awful jumble, for after 
getting out most of us had an uproarious dinner over 
the way at the Grand. 

At last we got off, I with my company in the leading 
train, and at Ventersburg Road, where we pulled up 
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at midnight, a loud-voiced official appeared out of the 
darkness bawling: “Your move is cancelled and you 
return to Kroonstad.’ Thinking that this was a particu- 
larly unpleasant joke, we greeted him with yells and 
catcalls. But soon we discovered that he was speaking 
truly, and we waited there in that godless spot until 
6 p.m. the next day, when in torrents of rain the engine 
was shunted about and we were slowly hauled back to 
Kroonstad. 

At 6 a.m. on the 6th, amidst much cursing, we 
detrained and marched back to West Hill, to find that 
the second train had never started, that a number of 
hospital marquee tents had been pitched for us and that 
most of them had been blown down. We repitched them, 
and no sooner had we done so than down came a second 
lot of orders for us to re-entrain at once. There was 
more cursing as we struck the camp, leaving the tents 
on the ground because many were found too wet to 
bundle up. 

After a hasty lunch I found myself again in the first 
train with B, D, E, F and H Companies, also the band; 
whilst the second train carried A, C, and G Companies 
and Headquarters. 

At 2.30 p.m. all were aboard, when further orders 
were received that we should not start until early on the 
7th. Who was responsible for this chaos I never dis- 
covered, but it almost led to a mutiny, and the Colonel— 
quite excusably, I think—assumed a fighting attitude and 
maintained it to our cost until we reached Capetown. 
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That evening I partook of another farewell dinner at 
the Grand, then went back to the station at about mid- 
night to share a third class compartment with R. O. 
Logan. At length, at 4 a.m. on the 7th, we were off; we 
breakfasted at Ventersburg Road, had dinner at Karee 
Siding and got into Bloemfontein at about four, where 
we detrained for tea. 

Here the unexpected happened: a private of my 
company, wishing to make the most of his short halt 
there, stole a caseful of condensed milk tins and was 
promptly arrested by the station police. A tremendous 
fracas ensued and in the middle of it the second train 
steamed in, whereupon a police whistle shrilled through 
the air and half a dozen police rushing past me seized 
another man who was well loaded up with public 
property. The turmoil was doubled and into the midst 
of it walked the Colonel; on which my Captain, with a 
wisdom befitting his years, at once vanished. 

“What the devil is all this?” roared the Colonel. I 
tried to explain. Then in the twinkling of an eye he 
summed up the situation, and did the right thing: 

‘Arrest one of my men! . . . How dare you touch that 
man! ... How dare you take in charge one of my men! 
... Don’t you speak to me like that! ... Damn you! 
damn you! ... Mr. Stapleton! (the adjutant) Mr. 
Stapleton! turn out the men under arms, take over the 
station .. . fix bayonets there . . . charge the police if 
necessary.’ 


By some dreadful accident I found myself heading a 
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bayonet assault, the first and the last I have ever taken 
part in. Down that platform we went, civilians, police, 
niggers and stray soldiers scattering before us, until at 
the farther end we came up against an enormous 
Provost Sergeant standing by an open doorway with 
folded arms as unperturbed as the Sphinx. 

The Colonel then came up, and out of the doorway 
stepped the most dapper little R.S.O. I have ever seen. 
Glancing at our levelled bayonets he dropped his eye- 
glass, and obviously much agitated stepped up to the 
Colonel, tapped him lightly on the shoulder, and half- 
pointing to the irremovable Provost, said: ‘Colonel, 
don’t stick that man, he’s very valuable.’ 

The result of this super-exciting tea was that I 
developed a nasty veldt sore on my right forefinger 
and another inside my right knee. . .. Then on the 8th 
we had breakfast at Norvals Pont, dinner at Naauw- 
poort and tea at De Aar, where for once in a while it 
was not blowing dust. Early on the following day we 
arrived at Beaufort West for breakfast, and as the veldt 
sore on my knee was quarrelling with my riding 
breeches, I strolled over to the local store and bought a 
pair of khaki drill trousers. I selected a pair which I 
thought would fit me, price seven and six, and told the 
man to roll them up. Later on, after we had resumed 
our journey, I tried them on and found that the ones he 
had packed up were large enough to cover the hind- 
quarters ofa hippopotamus. In them I looked like Moss- 
Bros.-Bashi-bazouk, 
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A little after breakfast the train pulled up at a siding, 
and my Captain—Feilden—and a subaltern called Tar- 
ver (who could have worn my bags), walked up to the 
engine where I was standing, and asked the engine- 
driver how long it would be before we started again. 
‘Some twenty minutes,’ he answered, ‘but in any case 
I'll blow the whistle five minutes before we move on..’ 

‘Good,’ answered Feilden, and with Tarver he strolled 
out into the veldt to seek the cover of an accommo- 
dating anthill. 

No sooner were they in position than without any 
whistling the train lurched forward and trundled off. 

Feilden and Tarver, in a state of total unpreparedness, 
sprang into the air, and hanging on to their trousers they 
leaped and hopped like kangaroos along towards the 
line, Tarver getting entangled with his sock-suspenders 
and taking an imperial over an ant-heap and Feilden 
just missing the guard’s van by inches. 

For these two marooned ones there was nothing left 
to do but to sit between the metals and wait for the 
Headquarters’ train, in which was the Colonel, who had 
not yet recovered from that R.S.O.'s pat on the shoulder. 

Presently the Headquarters’ train slowed down and 
stopped. The Colonel got out to stretch his legs. In 
front of the engine he suddenly caught a glimpse of two 
suspicious khaki-clad figures creeping along the ballast. 

‘Good heavens!’ he exclaimed, “did I not detail you 
to the first train?” 

They tried to explain but were cut short. 
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‘Damn you! Damn you! Deserting your commands. 
... Acase of arrest... Ihave a good mind to doso.... 
Damn you! damn you!’ 

_ Ihave a suspicion that he must have been pulling their 
legs. But if he was in earnest it is a thousand pities that 
he did not carry out his threat—for what a court martial 
it would have made! 

We had dinner at Albert Road and tea at Groot- 
fontein, and so ended the memorable 9th of September. 

The roth was another memorable day, and the last 
of this memorable journey. 

At Worcester we pulled up at 6 a.m., and halted there 
until noon because the line had been washed away. In 
the station I met Llewellyn, who was on his way home. 
Then I strolled over to the hospital and got my finger 
dressed, and there I saw a man who had just had four 
inches taken out of the front of his skull and four out 
of the back; he had been unconscious for a fortnight. 

Then came another disaster, for at Wellington the 
train drew up opposite a brandy factory. Before we 
realized what was taking place a hundred Kaffir women 
had surrounded the men’s trucks and had disposed of 
several score of bottles and flasks of ‘dop’ before we 
could stop them. We seized what we could, but before 
we had got very far the men were getting so merry that 
we thought the wisest course was to leave them alone. 

We reached Capetown at 8 p.m. and were at our 
destination, Green Point Camp, an hour later, where, as 
the records of my Regiment inform me, we ‘detrained at 
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once’. We did, but not in the official way, for most of 
the men rolled out of their trucks. There was no parade, 
no fall in, only fall out and a crawl through a blinding 
dust storm. An altogether dreadful night, a night of 
flying dirt. I got the more sober of my men to their 
tents, most of which had been blown down. I got them 
something to eat and then sought something to eat in 
the mess. There I found that we were not expected— 
they had one tinned tongue and three loaves of bread. 

With Harry Ind, another subaltern, I went to look for 
our tent. We found it on the ground—blown down. We 
repitched it in a howling gale, and down it came again. 
I left Ind under it, and carrying my valise I bivouacked 
behind the officers’ latrines, which were built of corru- 
gated iron and against which I heard the shingle, dust and 
sand boom until I fell asleep. 

The following morning was even worse than the 
night before, a diabolical day of fiendish wind and whirl- 
ing sand, and during it we shifted our camp to the former 
Boer prisoners’ laager at Sky View. This done, another 
subaltern and myself drove over to the Mount Nelson 
Hotel, where we had lunch and a bath. That evening a 
lot of us dined at the Theatre restaurant and went on to 
a play—TI and Bully, 1 think it was called—a very stupid 
affair, and then back to camp in the early hours of the 
morning. 

This day, the 12th, we counted our blankets and 
handed them in, and thanks to a drenching storm of rain, 
we left the camp standing. At 10 a.m. we marched off 
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on a circular journey through the slush. Why we did 
not go straight to the docks I do nat know, but we did 
not. At length, having marched some two miles farther 
than necessary, we landed up opposite S.S. Winifredian, 
a 10,000 ton Leyland liner. The Coldstream Guards were 
already on board, but the Scots Guards were not 
expected until the next day. We embarked and made 
ourselves as comfortable as we could in our crowded 
quarters, and at 10.30 a.m. on September 13th, 1902, 
we cast off in a drizzling rain and on a heaving ocean. 
As Table Mountain was lost to sight many of us retired 
to our cabins and were most unwell. On this melancholy 


note my diary ends for good. 


The Voyage Home 


Directly we had ceased vomiting, someone—who it 
was I do not know, but I suppose the O.C. ship— 
invented an extraordinary system of annoying the troops, 
called “Cheering Ship’. Presumably some person of 
immense notoriety was on his way out to South Africa, 
whose vanity it was thought would be tickled if a 
resounding cheer should rise from the Winifredian when 
she passed alongside his vessel. Once every other day, 
and generally when one was taking a peaceful nap, an 
alarm was sounded, followed by a frantic scramble 
to line the decks. Then, when 1800 troops were in posi- 
tion, three frantic cheers were shot into the blue of the 
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ocean. A more ridiculous performance I have never 
witnessed. 

At length the long-expected day arrived, a large ship 
was sighted and the alarm was sounded. As she passed 
us half a knot to starboard the ocean was smitten hollow 
by our voices. 

Five minutes later it was discovered that this was not 
the right ship, which so damped the ardour of the in- 
ventor of this performance that we never cheered 
again, 

Incidents were few. We crossed the line at 4.30 a.m. 
on September 22nd, and arrived at Las Palmas at 
4.30 p.m. on the 28th. I did not go ashore, so I suppose 
I was on duty. Some of those who did told me that they 
could have seen a boy of fifteen publicly garrotted for 
murdering a girl, but did not doso. I meanwhile watched 
the shore-boats doing a tremendous trade in monkeys, 
canaries and parrots, which were docile creatures until 
they had been a night on board, but the next morning 
we were awakened by a perfect pandemonium. There 
were canaries, monkeys and parrots everywhere; up 
the rigging, on the hatches and between decks. They 
had embarked drugged, and now that they were sober 
they found that a sea voyage was not what they desired 
most. ; 

We had on board a Cape baboon, the property, I 
believe, of a Guards officer. This animal, already semi- 
civilized, strongly objected to the jungle noises, and 
breaking loose it swung itself about, leaping here and 
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there and everywhere after some wretched cousin from 
Las Palmas, which if caught it cast overboard. 

Whilst it was ridding the ship of a real pest we went 
on gambling. We had gambled ever since we left 
Table Bay, and we continued to do so until we reached 
Southampton Water. One of the last bets I remember 
was: what would be the colour of the pilot’s hair? And 
when after breakfast on October 4th we slowed up off 
the Needles there was great excitement as the pilot’s 
cutter approached. 

A stiff breeze was blowing when the pilot, wearing 
a nautical cap and a heavy muffler round his neck with 
the collar of his coat turned up, seized hold of the rope 
ladder. How should we get his hat off? Then someone 
had a brainwave, and shouted as he stepped on board: 
Just look at your cap!’ The pilot, probably thinking 
that a seagull had bombed it, took it off. He was as bald 
as a coot, and was greeted by such ashout of laughter 
that nothing would persuade him to take his cap off 
again. 

I played poker, and as the Guards were the worst 
poker players I had as yet met, the Winifredian was a 
Golden Hind to me. I recollect one young Guardee who 
unconsciously played into his opponents’ hands. If he 
held a bad hand he did one thing, and if a good hand 
not one other but many other things, such as tipping 
his glass, flicking the ash off his cigarette, taking a long 
breath, etc., etc., which meant: I have two pairs, I 
have three, I have a straight, and so on. As a gold mine 
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to his opponents he was surpassed only by a noble 
lord, who plunged on every hand and consequently 
lost on most. As we entered Southampton Water this 
latter player gave out an almost unlimited number of 
cheques with the best will in the world, for he was a 
cheerful loser. Mine was for £40; and knowing that 
he was not particularly well off, though I did not for a 
moment doubt his honour, I did feel certain qualms as 
to his banker’s benevolence, and so the first thing I did 
on landing was to post my cheque straight to that long- 
suffering gentleman—Mr. Cox. 

At 1.1§ p.m. we berthed in Southampton, and at 
4.45 p.m. we steamed out of the Harbour station, via 
Guildford and Maidstone to Chatham, which for our 
sins had been selected as our destination. Somewhere 
I bought some Banbury cakes which filled me com- 
pletely, and I remember the men singing a popular song: 
“Oh, Flo! why do you go driving alone in your motor 
car’; it was as it were the herald of a new epoch. 

We arrived at Chatham at 9.30 p.m.—a misty drizz- 
ling night. The town was be-flagged but not for us; the 
bunting was for Lord Kitchener who had been there 
earlier in the day. We were played into barracks, some 
of the worst in the Empire since about 1792. The men, 
dismissed, went to their barrack-rooms, and not being 
able to find my servant I went to the baggage dump to 
seek my valise. 

‘You can’t touch that baggage!’ shouted someone. 
“No baggage to be touched . . . stand back!’ 
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What had happened? An officer of exalted rank had 


lost his Koodoo horns, therefore our valises were im- 
pounded. 

I came back twenty minutes later, only to find a row 
of sentries round the dump, so I desisted, and as I still 
felt full of Banbury bun, I gave up any idea of dinner 
and went straight to my room on the Terrace. There I 
found -a bedstead, two barrack-room chairs, a copper 
coal-scuttle and a table. Some former occupant had left 
behind as an heirloom a threadbare hearthrug and two 
faded cretonne curtains. I spread the rug on the bed, 
arranged my haversack as a pillow, wrapped myself 
up in the curtains and went to sleep. Had I dreamed, 
which I did not, surely it would have been this: “From 
the left prepare to meet cavalry! Up No. 1, back No. 8!’ 


END 
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